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PREFACE. 

In this short History of England the writer has endeavoured to 
convey a broad and full impression of its great Epochs, and to 
develop with care, but in subordination to the rest of the nar- 
rative, the growth of Law and gf- the Constitution. This he 
could attain within the limitsu^prescribed only*, by confining him- 
self to the mere sunmiarizing of .events of miiior importance^ 
none of which, however, have be§tf -left un&oticed. Where illus- 
trious characters were to be brought "^ihto relief, or where the 
story of some great achievement merited a full narration, he has 
occupied more space than the length of the history might seem 
to justify ; for it is his belief that a mere narration of the De^ds 
of England in her struggles for liberty and for a high place 
among the nations of the world, is more fertile in instruction 
to youth and more stimulating to a healthy and laudable ambi- 
tion than any other mode of treating our past. Advanced 
students may dwell with great advantage on the details of con- 
stitutional and legal history, and on the progress of manners 
or of what may be called Domestic Civilisation. But by minds 
not yet formed, the great and leading idea of an epoch can alone 
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be leoetYed with advantage, while the monl elfecte of the study 
of hisfcoiT can akne be gained through an acquaintance wiOi the 
difltiqgoished men who adam our annals^ and with all that 
exemplifies the energy, the mtoprise, and the gieatncBB of our 
laoe. TUth sach Tiewa of the xahie of histoiy to diose fior whom 
this book is especial^ written, it is scwcdj neceBsaiy lor the 
author to i^KJogiae for the oocasianal introdiMtion of wdUnown 
pasBages finom oor great diamafet, where these hai^m to be apt, 
illBstntiTei, and in aceordanoe with ftct 

Reooit evi»its hare been treated with more than usual folneBS, 
as being those nndor the inftoenoe of idiidi oor youth are rising 
into manhood, and out of which most flow that histoiy, in the 
ibrmation of whidi ther, as citUBOiSy must bear a part. 

As the book is intoided chiefly for the senior cbsses of adiools, 
and for the junior stodaits of oor IVaining Colleges, compre- 
hensiTe qnestions have been i^ip^ided to eadi AMfibSj not for 
the use of the teadier, hot fo ^nabU tMe fimdfmi to IM his oim 

LoxTOx, JmL 1, 185a. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN EPOCHS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



ROMAN INVASION AND OCCUPATION OF BBITAIN, EMBRACING A PERIOD 

FROM B.C. 55 TO A.D. 448. 

The Britons were a portion of that great Celtic race which 
formed the first stratum of European population. Centuries before 
the Christian era, Phoenician navigators traded with the inhabitants 
of Britain, giving such commodities as salt, earthenware, and cop- 
per, in exchange for the produce of the tin-mines of ComwalL 

Fifty-five years B.C., Julius Caesar, the great Roman general, 
landed on the coast of Britain, in the neighbourhood of Deal. 
The natives offered a vigorous resistance, and the galleys bearing 
the Roman cavaliy having been scattered by a tempest, Caesar 
deemed it wise to postpone further attempts till the next spring, 
when he again made a descent at the same spot. On this oc- 
casion he was encountered by the valour and rude skill of Cassi- 
belanuB, at the head of the warlike tribe of the Cassii. Caesar, 
although he penetrated a considerable way into the interior, made 
no permanent conquest of the island 

During 97 years the Britons were left undisturbed, till A.]). 43, 
when Claudius (fourth Roman emperor) sent Avlua Plavtius to 
conquer the island. He was succeeded by Ostorvus Scapula, 
who found a resolute antagonist in Caractacus, king or chief of the 
warlike tribe of the Silures. Caractacus was defeated, and sent 
captive to Rome, but was afterwards liberated by Claudius. 

A.D. 57. — iStLetonius FaiUinm, sent by Nero (sixth Roman 
emperor) to take the command, discovered that a spirit of le- 
sistance and independence was kept alive by the Celtic priests, 

A 
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called Druids, and by the national bards, and accordingly determined 
to effect their extermination. The island of Anglesea, or Mona, was 
their retreat — their sacred island. Across the Menai Straits, over 
which the railway train now moves with the rapidity of the hum- 
cane, the Roman general transported his infantry in shallow vessels, 
while his cavaliy swam across the passage. On the shore of the 
island were armed men in dense array, women with dishevelled hair 
running amongst them like furies, clothed in dark robes, and bearing 
lighted torches. The At^ of the poets, with her burning brand 
and bloody sword, would seem to be the personification of these 
terrific women. Surrounding these multitudes were bands of Druids, 
lifting up their deprecating hands to Heaven with the most frantic 
gestures. The Roman soldiers were awe-struck, and with difficulty 
could be led on to attack such unwonted enemies. But priests, 
and women, and armed hosts at length fled before the terrors 
of an unsparing soldiery : multitudes perished by sword and fire, 
and the groves soon yielded to the Roman axe. 

While Suetonius was thus occupied, Boadicea, queen of the 
Iceni, ^ roused the Britons to make another effort for freedom. 
Urged on by their queen, the infuriated tribes avenged the insult 
to their religion by the slaughter of seventy thousand Romans 
and their supporters. Town after town, inhabited by the enemy, 
was reduced to ashes. On the return of Suetonius, however, 
a decisive battle was fought, in which 80,000 Britons are said to 
have been killed. Boadicea, who had led them to battle, swal- 
lowed poison rather than adorn a Roman triumph. Suetonius, 
following up his successes with too great severity, was recalled. 
Other Roman governors succeeded, whose policy was to conciliate 
the natives. The wise and just administration of JtUius Agricola 
completed the conquest, and confirmed the supremacy of Rome. 
(Domitian, twelfth Emperor of Rome, a.d. 81.) 

During the Roman dominion, Britain was divided into five 
provinces, each governed by a Praetor appointed by the Prefect. 
The tranquillity of the island was incessantly disturbed by the 

* One of the Briton tribes. 
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inroads of the Picts and Scots, the fierce wild tenants of the 
Caledonian mount^iins, against whom a rampart had been erected 
by Agricola from the Forth to the Clyde. A second and more 
substantial wall was built from the Solway Firth to the Tyne, -a 
distance of 80 miles, known as the wall of Adrian (fifteenth 
Emperor of Rome, a.d. 120). Some years after, this wall was 
strengthened and improved by the Emperor Severus (twenty-first 
Emperor of Rome), who died at York (a.d. 211). 

When the Romans invaded this island, they found it, as we 
have seen, inhabited by various tribes, who, though habitually 
carrying on petty wars with each other, were prepared to unite 
against the common enemy. Though their clothing consisted 
only of the skins of wild beasts, which at that time abounded 
throughout the country, and though their armour was much inferior 
to that of the invaders, they had made some progress in the 
mechanical arts. This is sufficiently testified by the great Druidi- 
cal temples — such as Stonehenge in Wiltshire — the war-chariots, 
the roads, and a few large stone erections of a more durable 
structure than the huts inhabited by the masses of the people. 
They were peculiarly distinguished by their bravery and determi- 
nation, and by their independent bearing, even in the presence of 
their conquerors. The land was cultivated, and produced abundance 
of grain, which was gathered together in subterranean storehouses. 

During the four centuries of Roman occupation, the Britons 
made considerable progress in the erection of towns, the formation 
of municipal institutions, and in the arts of life. The resources 
of the country were largely developed — both agricultural and 
mineral ; and good roads were multiplied, Christianity also found 
its way into the island at this early period, and had its share of 
imperial persecution during its short existence here. It after- 
wards entirely disappeared under the Anglo-Saxons, until a.d. 597. 

But the time had arrived when the great Roman empire, em- 
bracing most of the known world, was destined to be broken up 
by barbarian tribes from the north — the Groths, Vandals, and Huns. 
The situation of things in Italy was critical, and the Roman legions 
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were withdrawn from Britain to defend the imperial capital, 
A.D. 448. 

STATE OF ENQLAND IN THE TIME OF THE KOMANSL 

Centralisation was the characteristic mark of the^Peman sys- 
tem of administration ; in other words, all departments of govern- 
ments centred in, and emanated from the emperor. Under him 
was the Prefect of Gaul, who included Britain in his prefecture. 
A vice-prefect ruled over Britain, which was divided into five 
piwinces, each having a president or consul ; these provinces were 
Hubdivided into cities, ninety-two of which existed in Britain under 
the Roman domination. The officers who administered the local 
affairs of each city were called the Curiales. They were men 
possessed of landed property, and performed all municipal functions, 
from that of the tax-gatherer to the chief magistrate, but had no 
pt)litical power, being, in point of fact, Ijie imwiUing servants of 
tlie pi'efectures of the provinces. Home did all that, a despotic 
government could do to develop the material resources and com- 
forts of the nations whose destinies she ruled. Britain, when a 
Roman province, was traversed by roads, long, straight, and solid, 
of which there ai^e remains to this day. She had cities with schools, 
temples, baths, and theatres ; under her, British agriculture was 
80 tiourisliing, that we are told the Emperor Julian fed the provinces 
along the Rhine, then desolated by war, with 600 barges fiill of 
corn from Britain. Her tin, lead, and iron mines were worked, 
and liighly prized by the conquerors. It is described by a Roman 
writer as an island stored with com, flourishing in pasture, and 
rich in variety of mines. During the Roman occupation of Britain, 
us has been already stated, Christianity was introduced, and the 
name of the Briton Saint Alban is on the list of martyrs who 
perished during the persecution of the Christians by the Emperor 
Diocletian. Beside our municipal institutions, the names, of many 
of oiur months remind us of our Roman masters. 

gN«tf ioN«.— I. When and undor ythom did the Komans inTsde Britain ? SL What vaa 
the oharaotwr and »(» te of clTUieatlon of the natives ? 3. What measores did Saettmioa take 
\n order to redvoe the Brltoot : and under whom was the oonqiiest of the island oompleted f 
i% QWe tn writing an acoount of the stale of the eoontr? under the Roman mle. 
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FIRST EPOCH. 

THE SAXON AND DANISH INVASIONS, AND THEIR DIVIDED RULE 
UNTIL TERMINATED BY THE INVASION OP THE NORMANS, 440 
TO 1066. THIS EPOCH IS MARKED BY THE INTRODUCTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 597 ; THE UNION OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHIES 
INTO ONE KINGDOM ; AND BY THE REIGN OF ENGLAND'S GREAT 
LAW-GIVER AND GREATEST KING, THE SAXON ALFRED. 



1. Settlement of Aiigle-Ss^oh England. 

A.D. 448-871. 

INVASIOKS OF THE PICT8 ANI> SCOTS — THE SAXON OCCUPATION AND HEPTARCHY 
— MONARCHY UNDER EGBERT — DANISH INVASIONS. 

When the Britons were left to their own resources for repelling 
the incursions of the Picts and Scots, they found that long subjec- 
tion had enervated their once warlike spirit. The profession of 
arms had been monopolized by their Roman masters. The northern 
incursions becoming more destructive, and spreading farther into the 
interior of the country, Vortigem, one of the British kings, invited 
the aid of the Saxons, a German tribe from the banks of the Elbe 
(a.d. 449), who had for a considerable time maintained close com- 
munication with Britain, and were established in small numbers 
on some parts of the coast. A band of Saxons, under the leadership 
of Hengist and Horsa, accordingly landed on the Isle of Thanet, at 
the mouth of the Thames. The Picts and Scots were successfully 
driven back to their mountain fastnesses, but the Britons found their 
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new friends more fonnidable than their old foes. Reinforcements 
of Saxons and Angles daily landed on the island. The alarm and 
jealousy of the Britons were at last awakened, but there was a 
want of union in their resistance, and the Saxons crushed them in 
detail. Prince Arthur is the name that shines out most brightly 
in this struggle of the Britons against the Saxon invaders — a 
struggle which lasted 1 50 years ; and during which the island 
and its inhabitants lost all trace of Roman civilisation. The 
Britons were nearly exterminated ; the survivors sought refuge in 
the mountains of Wales and in Cornwall ; others crossed to 
Armorica, and gave their name to that part of the coast of France 
known as Brittany. 

The Angles and Saxons now divided the country into seven 
kingdoms^ called the Saxon Heptarchy, — viz., Kent, Sussex, 
Wessex, Essex, Northumbria, East Anglia, and Mercia. During 
the existence of the Heptarchy, one of the seven kings was, by 
common consent, regarded as supreme, and bore the title of Bret- 
walda. The wars caused by the ambition and rivalries of the dif- 
ferent kings to obtain this dignity make up the tissue of the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, varied only by the successive 
conversion of the Saxon kings to Christianity. When Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, was Bretwalda in the year 597, Pope Gregory sent 
Augustin and other monks as missionaries to England. The soil 
was in some degree prepared for them, as Bertha, Ethelbert's 
queen, daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, ahready professed the 
Christian faith. Ethelbert was ere long baptized, and his subjects 
followed his example. Augustin was the first archbishop of 
Canterbury, and " primate of all England." Christianity graduaUy 
superseded the old Saxon worship of Odin in the other kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy, but only after many fierce struggles. The 
history of its establishment was written by the venerable Bede, 
who lived cotemporary with the events he recorded, and whose 
virtues and learning form an agreeable contrast to the treachery 
and the destructive wars that signalized the period of the Hep- 
tarchy. About the same time lived Alcuin of York, whose 
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erudition and zeal as a teacher induced Charlemagne, emperor of 
France, Germany, and Italy, to iuTite his co-operation in founding 
schools, and in encouraging letters, — a scheme which forms one 
of the glories of that great monarch's reign. 

The Saxon kings in emergencies convoked an assembly of the 
estates of the realms. This assembly was styled the Witenage- 
mote, ^ or council of wise men, who, at stated periods, met for the 
enactment of laws, the ratification of public acts, levying taxes, and 
raising armaments, and, in conjunction with the king, declaring 
peace or war. 

The less powerful kingdoms were gradually absorbed by the 
greater, till, in the year 828, they all became tributaries to 
Wessex, in the reign of Egbert, of the Cerdic dynasty, who had 
passed many years of his youth at the court of Charlemagne, study- 
ing the arts of war and government But scarcely had Egbert estab- 
lished his ascendency, when the island again became the prey of a 
new and still more formidable invasion. The long conflict with the 
Danes dates from this reign. Their destructive energies were 
amply exercised upon the monasteries, which then, in some degree, 
served the purposes of universities, being centres of learning and 
education. In the reign of Ethelbert, third in succession from 
Elgbert, the Danes, commanded by their famous sea-king, Regner 
Lodbrog, landed on the coast of Northumberland, where he was 
made prisoner by iEUa, the tributary king of that part of Britain 
(a.d. 865), and thrown into a dungeon filled with vipers. This 
cruelty was afberwards terribly avenged by the sons and relatives 
i>f Regner. 

Question*.— 1. State in writing the causes which led to the occupation of England by 
the Saxona. 2. Under whom did the Heptarchy become a monarchy : and what great event 
disfeingaished his reign ? 

I Witan, wise ; and gemote, meeting. 
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2. Alfred the Great. 

A.D. 871-901. 

DEFEAT OF THE DAKBS — ^THEIK SETTLEMENT IN THE COUNTRY, AND PEACE — 

THE PROMOTION OF KEL.IGION AND LEARNING THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 

LAW — DANISH INVASIONS — ANGLO-SAXON BOCIETF. 

Egbert In 87 1 Alfred, the fourth son of 

Etheiwoif Ethelwolf, succeeded to the throne 

of Wessex, orer which his three 
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till 
Ethettnid Btheibert Etbeired Alfred, elder brothers had reigned succes- 
sively. Their reigns were marked by constant combats with the 
Danes, who, at Alfred's accession, were masters of the kingdoms 
of Northumbria, Merda, and East Anglia, and in possession of 
Reading, in Wessex. Guthrum, one of the Danish chiefs, contrary 
to the practice of the times, b^an hostilities in winter, when the 
Saxons were unprepared, and thus completed their discomfiture. 
Alfred sought safety in concealment, and took refuge in the 
swamps of Somersetshire, near the confluence of the Thone 
and Parret Here, in a herdsman's hut, the royal guest lived 
in disguise. We are told that on one occasion, when his 
thoughts were no doubt meditating schemes for rescuing and 
saving his kingdom, he was so unlucky as to let the house- 
wife's cakes get burned, and received a harsh rebuke in con- 
sequence. A happy turn was at length given to Alfred's 
fortunes by a victory gained over the Danes by Oduii, Duke of 
Devonshire, in which their chief, Hubba, the last of Regner Lod- 
brog's sons, was killed, and their sacred banner, the Reafen or 
raven, taken. This victory was followed by another of greater im- 
portance at Ethandune, in Wiltshire (Edington, Westbury), gained 
under the leadership of Alfred, who had suddenly issued from his 
place of retreat. After this, the Danish chief, Guthrum, surren- 
dered, and Alfred was once more in possession of his kingdom. 
Seeing the impossibility of extirpating a peoj^le who had been 
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80 long settled in the country, Alfred assigned to Guthrum uid his 
followers the kingdoms of East Anglia and Northumbria, on 
condition of their embracing Christianity, and engaging to join 
him in resisting the encroachments of any new marauders. A 
more difficult task remained, the accomplishment of which con- 
stitutes Alfred*s chief claim to the title of Great — ^namely, to 
raise the country out of the chaos caused by the Danish depre- 
dations — ^to restore order, justice, industry, and learning. He 
began by building strong castles for the defence of the coast, 
and by forming a powerful navy. 

To facilitate the administration of justice, he divided England 
into shires ; these again were subdivided into hundreds and tith- 
ings, or decennaries, the latter, composed each of ten householders, 
who were made answerable for each other^s conduct. If a criminal 
escaped, the decennary was compelled to pay a fine proportioned 
to the offence. Punishment by pecuniary fine fonped, indeed, a 
prominent feature of Anglo-Saxon law. Even murder could be 
atoned for by fine, the rate of which was proportioned to the rank 
of the victim. To Alfred we further owe the institution of the 
Jury, that great safeguard of liberty and justice. By collecting the 
scattered laws of his ancestors, and with the sanction of his Witan, 
forming them into one consistent code, Alfred endowed his country 
with the blessing of settled law, to which he required magistrates 
rigidly to conform in their decisions. He severely punished corrup- 
tion, and arbitrary exercise of authority. Such were among the 
great reforms accomplished by Alfred ; and it is said that he tested 
their efficacy by hanging a gold bracelet of great value in the high- 
way unguarded, and that no one ventured to touch it. 

But the restoration of the monasteries, the founding of schools, 
and the encouragement of learning, were the aims he had 
most at heart ; and, with this view, he invited to his court 
men of learning ; amongst others, Asser, bishop of St. David's, 
who assisted him in acquiring the Latin language. By a careful 
arrangement and economy of time, he was enabled, notwith- 
standing the vast mass of kingly duties he imposed on himself for 
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his countiy^s welfare, to write several works, and translate others 
into English ; among the latter, Bede's Ecdesiasticcd History^ and 
Boethius' Consolations of FhUosophy, In Alfred's will is found the 
often-quoted expression, " Englishmen should be free as their own 
thoughts." He invited foreign artists to his court, and their con- 
versation aided the development of his own natural gifts. Asser 
tells us that the works of architecture completed in his reign were 
marked by grandeur of style. 

Alfred's reign closed, as it had begun, in repelling another invasion 
of the Danes, under their celebrated chief, Hastings, who sought, 
like Guthrum, a kingdom in England, but without success. Amongst 
this truly great king^s services to his country, we must not omit 
the foundation or extension of Oxford (886), as a grand centre of 
learning. After thus establishing order, consolidating his kingdom, 
and instructing his people, he died a. d. 9 or 9 1 , — leaving a noble 
example of integrity and of duty to his country. With all truth, 
and in no boastftd spirit, he could write, " This I can now truly 
say, that, so long as I lived, I have striven to live worthily, and 
after my death to leave my memory to my descendants in good 
works." He was succeeded by his son Edward. 

AsaLO-SAXoar socizty. 

The long Saxon anarchy had effaced Roman civilisation, and 
eclipsed for a while the Christian worship. But this was the des- 
tined means for introducing into England a great and free people. 
The Romans gave the island municipal institutions, and impressed 
on it a sense of law ; the Saxons brought with them the grand {Prin- 
ciple of individual freedom. The best tribute of the Anglo-Saxons to 
the civilisation and greatness of this country, was the introduction 
into it of a race such as theirs, which, with many shortcomings, 
possesses a strength, soundness, and purity, which, when fairly 
dealt with, could form a nation whose grandest, fullest type 
was realized in the great Alfred. The Saxon nobles held their 
lands by a free tenure, and, though acknowledging a king, were 
not bound to render him service as their superior. Hence arose 
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a large amount of individual freedom, which penetrated all classes, 
and which, by its steady and persistent character, has given to 
England its free institutions. The king was counselled by the 
Witenagemote, an assemblage of the bishops and the leading nobles 
and proprietors of the land, and the germ of the future British parlia- 
ment. This body seems to have met three times a year, and they 
had the power of declaring war, imposing taxes, and enacting laws. 
In the hundred-motes and shire-motes, again, the various districts 
of the country were represented by nobles and freemen, and thus 
the people were trained to self-government. 

We thus see how true is the trite observation, that it is from our 
Saxon forefathers that we inherit that love of liberty, combined 
with respect for law, which has always been England's safeguard 
alike against despotism and anarchy. 

Under the king there were three social grades, — the thanes, or 
great landed proprietors ; the freemen or husbandmen, divided into 
various classes, according to their property ; and the serfs or 
slaves, who possessed no property, and were bound to the land. 

The prominent feature of the Saxon laws was, that all crimes, 
injuries, and offences might be atoned for by the payment of money 
to the injured individual, or to his relatives. The life of eveiy 
man had its fixed money value, according to his rank. That of a 
bishop was double the king^s ; that of a woman double a man's ; 
and so on to the lowest degree of the scale. Each limb and fea- 
ture had its price. The custom of awarding damages in our law- 
suits is no doubt derived from this practice of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 



Cotemporaty Events. — Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, 800. The Christians of Spain 
were diiTen northward by the Moors (or Saracens). In the first half of the ninth oentnry, 
the Saracens make rapid progress in the European oonntries of the Mediterranean. The 
Nonnaas make descents on France, Spain, Italy, and England, 843-4. Normans besiege 
Faris,887. 

QfutUmu. — 1. How did Alfred treat the Danes ? 2. In what respects is he entitled to the 
appdlation OretU f 
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3. Edward the Elder. 

A.D. 901-978. 

ATHEMTAK- EDMUND — EDJUED— BDWY — ^ED0AR — ^EDWABD THE KARTTR. 

Alfred the Great ^h® lustory of the tenth century may be 

Edward the Elder vcpy shortly treated. The reigns of Edward, 

I called the Elder (to 925), and of his son 

Atheistan Edmund Edred Athelstan (to 940), wcrc occupied in the re- 

( ' j pression of the rebellions of the English Banes. 

Edwy Ed^,ar. rj^g ^^^^ ^f ^jjg i^^^ ^^ BrunsbuTy, in 

Northumberland, made Athelstan sole king of England. After 
this event, his alliance was sought for by foreign powers, and the 
importance of England began to be felt abroad. The first treaty 
with France was made in his reign. One sister married Charles 
III., king of France ; another, Hugues le Grand, father of the 
founder, of the Capet dynasty; and a third, Otho the Great, 
emperor of Germany. Three foreign princes were educated at his 
court — Haco of Norway, Louis iv. of France, his nephew, and 
Alain of Bretagne. 

Athelstan, whose reign had been characterized by great vigour 
and sagacity, died in a.d. 940, and was succeeded by his brother 
Edmund, who was assassinated by Leolf, an outlaw, a.d. 946. 

In the reign of Edred, a third brother, began the influence of 
the famous Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, a man of great ability 
and ambition, who endeavoured to reform the monastic system by 
introducing the rigid rules of St. Benedict, interdicting the mar- 
riage of priests and monks, and requiring the exclusive devotion 
of their lives to the cultivation of learning, varied and relieved 
only by hard labour. 

Edred's successor was Edwy, his nephew, a.d. 955, whose 
reign presents nothing notable except his resisting the ecclesiastical 
encroachments attempted by Dunstan, who was banished from the 
kingdom ; and the cruel treatment of Edwy's queen Elgiva, by 
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Odo, archbishop of Canterbuiy. The monks had, at this period, 
gained great ascendency over the minds of the people, and they 
succeeded in raising Edgar to the throne of Mercia and Northum- 
berland during his brother Edwy's lifetime. The latter did not 
long survive the partition. 

No reign of the Anglo-Saxon kings was so prosperous as that 
of Edgar, though disgraced by the king's own immoralities. 
During the sixteen years he filled the throne, England enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace, feared and respected by enemies at home 
and abroad. This was due to the wise and vigorous measures 
he took to preserve tranquillity at home, and to maintain the fleet 
and army in efliciency, and ever ready to keep intruders at bay. 
He sailed round his kingdom once a year, accompanied by his 
fleet, consisting of three or four hundred vessels. Throughout this 
reign, Dunstan, who had been recalled from exile, and installed 
Archbishop of Canterbury, exercised great influence on the councils 
of the king, promoted ecclesiastical changes, among other innova- 
tions, extending to all the monasteries the austere rules of the 
Benedictines. By imposing on his subjects an annual tribute of 
300 wolves' heads Edgar extirpated this animal out of England. 
Edgar. A.D. 975. — Edgar was succeeded by his 

i ' f son Edward, whose assassination by his 

Edward the Martyr. Etheired stepmother, Elfiida, obtained for him the 

title of Martyr. The story of his cruel death is shortly told : 
<< Edward has been hunting at Wareham, and becomes separated 
from his companions. - A dwarf appears out of the forest coverts, 
and proposes to guide him to a place of rest and refreshment* He 
reaches the home of the widowed queen, who meets him at the 
door with a betraying kiss. She brings out wine to the wearied 
boy, and as he lifts the goblet to his lips, without dismounting 
from his horse, he is stabbed in the back. He spurs his steed 
from the fatal porch ; faints, and falls ; is dragged in the stirrups, 
and is traced by his blood. We may weU believe that the guilty 
wonaan, as the chroniclers record, suflered the most fearful terrors 
that can afflict an evil conscience ; and we may also believe that 
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many a less innocent saint has been canonized than this poor boy, 
Edward the Martyr." ^ 

Cotemporary Events.— *Sti^ Mohammedans establish themselres in India daring ihe first 
half of the tenth century. The Normans, under BoUo, established themselres in the north- 
west of France, 905. The Saracens in Genoa, 931. Feudalism firmly established throughout 
Europe. 

(Questions. — 1. Who were the most efficient of the Saxon kings from 901 to 978; and how 
were their reigns distinguished ? 2. Write the story of Edward the Martyr. 



4. Ethelred — ^Edmnnd Ironside. 

A.D. 978-1016. 

RENBWED DANISH INCURSIONS — ^THE UA8SACKE OF ST. BBICE— BWETn's 
SUCCESSES AND DEATH — VICTORY OP CANUTE. 

The reign of Ethelred was long and disastrous. The Danes, 
under RoUo, a sea-king, had established themselves in the fertile 
province of Neustria, in France, and given to it the name of Nor- 
mandy (912). RoUo governed the province under the title of 
Duke, and as vassal of the king of France. In imitation of this, 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, sought to establish his dynasty and race 
in England ; and the whole reign of Ethelred was taken up, not 
so much in resisting incursions of the Danes as in bribing them 
off. The money raised for this purpose became a tax called the 
Danegelt. The Saxon nobility, as well as their king, were unequal 
to the difficulties of the position : the king was irresolute, and 
many of the nobility were traitors. 

Meanwhile, Ethelred married Emma, sister of Richard n. duke 

1 Knight's Popular fiittory of England. 
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of Normandy j and while thus strengthening himself by alliance 
with the French Normans, Ethelred gave orders for a general 
massacre of the Danes settled in England, the execution of which 

Ethelred began on the festival of 

, j — —^ , St Brice. Amongst the 

Edmand Ironside Edwy Alfred Edward the Confessor. YJQ^in^g WBS the sister 

of the king of Denmark. The terrible reprisals that ere long fol- 
lowed resulted in the flight of Ethelred with his queen, and her 
two sons, Alfred and Edward, to Normandy. Sweyn died a few 
weeks after he had established himself in the island, leaving his 
conquests and claims to his son Canute, who was extensively sup- 
ported in the west and south of England. Ethelred was, mean- 
while, invited back by the Witenagemote, but dying soon after, 
was succeeded by his son Edmund Ironside, 1016. 

Edmund, a chivalrous prince, while bravely defending his rights, 
had to contend not only against the valour and skill of Canute, 
but against the treachery of his own subjects ; amongst whom, con- 
spicuous in infamy, was his brother-in-law, Edric, duke of Cercia, 
with whose connivance Edmund Ironside was murdered, leaving 

Bdmond Ironside. tWO SOUS, who WCrC brought Up 

Edward. at the court of Stephen, king of 

^ ' , Hungary ; the one died, but 

Edgar AtheUng. Maigaret Queen of Scotland, ^q other, Edward, married 

Agatha, daughter of *Henry ii., emperor of Germany. She bore 
him a son, whom we shall hear of in a future chapter under the 
name of Edgar Atheling,^ and a daughter, Margaret, afterwards 
Queen of Scotland. 



Cottmporary Events. — ^Daring the tenth century Europe was torn by dissensions between 
feudal nobles and kings, and by the inroads of Northmen in one quarter, and Saracens in 
others. There was a general belief that the end of the world was at hand. 

QuM/tcM.— 1. What were the principal cTents in the reigns of Ethelred and Edmund Iron- 
side ? 2. What led to the supremacy of Uie Danish Royal Family ? 

1 Atheling means hHr-apparent. 
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5. Canute the Dane, 

A.D. 1016-1042. 

HAROLD— HABDICAKUTE. 

Canute proved himBelf a wise, just, and able king. He ban- 
ished, or put to death, many of the English nobility, whom per- 
fidy to their native kings, or hostility to his own supremacy, 
rendered dangerous. By his impartial administration of the laws, 
he gained the confidence and admiration of his subjects, EngHsh 
as well as Danes ; and by his marriage with Enuna, sister of the 
Duke of Normandy, and widow of Etheked, he obtained an im- 
portant ally, and conciliated the English people. The influence of 
Earl Godwin, a Saxon nobleman, began in this reign. To him 
was committed the government of Wessex. 

Canute found time to make a pilgrimage to Rome, an indication 
that his authority was weU established in England. While in Italy, 
he met Conrad, emperor of Grermany, whose son, Henry m., Canute's 
daughter married. The letter which he addressed from Denmark 
" to all the nations of England," after returning from his pilgrimage, 
may be quoted : *< And now, be it known to you all, that I have 
dedicated my life to God, to govern my kingdoms with justice, and to 
observe the right in all things. If, in the time that is past, and in 
the violence and carelessness of youth, I have violated justice, it 
is my intention, by the help of God, to make full compensation. 
Therefore, I beg and command those unto whom I have intrusted 
the government, as they wish to preserve my good-wiU, and save 
their own souls, to do no injustice either to poor or rich Let 
those who are noble, and those who are not, equally obtain their 
rights, according to the laws, from which no deviation shall be 
allowed, either from fear of me, or through favour to the powerful, 
or for the purpose of supplying my treasury. I want no money 
raised by iiyustice." 
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Canute died 1035,^ and was succeeded by Harold, his son by 
a first marriage. Of Harold's reign, nothing is transmitted, ex- 
cept the cruel death, inflicted by his supporters, on Alfred, son of 
Ethelred and Emma, who had come from Normandy to assert his 
claim to the throne. 

Hardicanute, son of Canute and Emma, succeeded in 1 040. In 
this reign Earl Godwin, accused of beiug concerned in the death of 
the king's half-brother Alfred, was tried, and, although acquitted, 
many persisted in believing in his connivance at the crime. Hardi- 
canute's death was sudden. As he left no son, the Danes were 
unprepared for the emergency. The legitimate heir of the Saxon 
line was Edward, son of Edmund Ironside ; but, he being on the 
Continent, the English, with the powerful Earl Godwin at their 
head, recognised the claims of Edward the Confessor, son of 
Ethelred and the Norman princess Emma. 



Cotemporarff Events.— Vachttii mnrden Duncan and usurps the Sootdsh throne rl039). 

Quettioru. — ^1. Name the kings from Edward the Martyr to Edward the Confessor. 2 State 
how the Danish dynasty was established ; and Kive some account of the greatest king of that 
dynasty. 



6. Edward the Oonfessor — ^Harold n. 

A.D. 1042-1066. 

KORMAK COURTIERS — ^WILLIAM^B AMBITION — BATTLE OP HASTINGS, AND END 

OF THE SAXON DYNASTY. 

Edward the Confessor had passed twenty-seven years of his life 
amongst the Normans of France, and had contracted a partiality for 

I Tradition has handed down the story of Cnnute's rebuke to his court-flatterer«. They 
styled him lord and master of the world : having ordered them to convey his chair to the sea- 
riiore when the tide was flowing, he commanded the waves to stand still, and forbear to 
wet hia royal feet The wares were deaf, and rolled on, and Canute seized the occasion to 
reboke the flattery of his courtiers. 

B 
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that people, whose civilisation was then superior to that which he 
found amongst his new subjects. He surrounded himself with Nor- 
mans, and appointed them to all the high posts in the Church — 
conduct which naturally excited the jealousy of his Saxon subjects. 
Their opposition to this favouritism had for its leader the able and 
ambitious Earl Godwin, whose power and influence rendered it pru- 
dent to yield to his demands. The foreigners were dismissed, but 
Godwin was required to give one of his sons and a nephew as hostages 
for his own good behaviour. These were sent to Normandy ; and 
it is supposed that a visit paid some time after by Harold, another 
of Godwin's sons, with the view of obtaining the deliverance of his 
brother and cousin, was the occasion seized by William, duke of 
Normandy, to secure, from the man most likely to frustrate them, 
a promise on oath that he would support his pretensions to the 
throne of England. Edward the Confessor married Edith, the 
beautiful daughter of Earl Godwin. As they had no children, 
Edward deemed it wise to invite to England the lawful heir, Ed- 
ward, son of Edmund Ironside, with his son Edgar Atheling ; but 
hardly had he landed when he died, leaving his son Edgar Atheling 
too young and too weak to be opposed to the growing ambition 
and popularity of Harold. In this state of perplexity, Edward the 
Confessor died (5th January 1066), after a reign of twenty-five 
years. His title to the affection which his subjects bore him, 
may be found in his tender consideration for them. He abolished 
the obnoxious Danegelt, which pressed heavily on the people. He 
compiled a code of laws from those of Ethelbert and Alfred, and 
paid constant attention to the administration of justice. The only 
war that occurred in this reign was against Macbeth, who, after 
murdering Duncan, king of Scotland, had usurped his throne. 
Siward, the powerful Earl of Northumberland, marched against 
the usurper, and defeated him at Lanfannan (Aberdeen), and re- 
stored Malcolm, the lawful heir, to the throne. 

The Cerdic dynasty, which had for five centuries reigned either 
as Kings of Wessex, or Kings of England, expired with Edward 
the Confessor. The two men, who, on his death, claimed the 
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succession, had no hereditary title to it. Harold, who at first made 
good his claim, was son of the great Earl Godwin, and his title 
rested on the pre-eminence of his family, and the suffrages of the 
English nation. William, the other claimant, was the Olegitimate 
son of Kobert, duke of Normandy, to which duchy he had suc- 
cefeded in 1035 ; and he justified his pretensions to the English 
throne, by alleging the existence of a will made in his favour 
by Edward the Confessor. He also pleaded the Pope's sanc- 
tion. At the English Court, as we have seen, the Norman in- 
fluence had been rapidly growing during Edward's reign, and 
William of Normandy, when yet a young man, had visited the 
country to << look on the rich lands, and to understand something 
of the rough people, over whom his feeble relative was the nominal 
ruler. In the fields through which he travelled, he saw an indus- 
trious race, churls and slaves, cultivating diligently, and not with- 
out skill, after the modes of their ancestors. In the towns he 
saw busy artisans, who were associated for mutual protection, and 
had their peculiar laws handed down in code after code, but with 
little essential change in their principles. He saw powerful earls, 
bold bearded men, who were great landed possessors, not holding 
their arables and pastures (as in feudal Europe) as fief of the 
Crown, but as independent lords ; and tyrannizing wherever they 
dared in a most kingly fashion. He saw a land that arms might 
win. He might be the powerful successor of Edward, or he might 
fight for the Crown against some pretender, when the childless 
king should be no more."^ And, while travelling through the 
country, and sojourning at the Court, he found ample encourage- 
ment for his ambition, and ready instruments of his will when the 
hour for action should come. 

Harold was crowned on the day that Edward was buried, and all 
ranks acknowledged allegiance. The indirect cause of his losing 
60 soon both his throne and his life was the vindictiveness of his 
brother Tostig, whose cruelty and oppressive government, as Duke 
of Northumberland, during the preceding reign, caused an insurrec- 

1 Rnigtat's Popular History. 
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tion of the people under his rule. Harold had advanced with an 
army to his brother's aid, but a statement of the causes that pro- 
duced the outbreak obliged him in justice to withhold his support. 
Tostig retired to Norway, and on hearing of Harold's accession, he 
prepared, in concert with Hardrada, king of Norway, a fleet of three 
hundred sail to infest the coast of England. They landed in Nor- 
thumberland, and after a desperate struggle got possession of York. 
Harold, whose attention had been fixed on the southern coast, in 
anticipation of the threatened Norman invasion, hastened at once 
to the north of England. A battle was fought near the Derwent, 
between the brothers, which the old chroniclers describe as the 
bloodiest in the annals of England. The result was the defeat and 
death of Tostig and Hardrada. But there was no time for triumph : 
William, at the head of his Norman chivalry, reinforced by adven- 
turous spirits from all parts of Europe, in quest of renown and 
fortune under the Norman banner, had already landed at Pevensey, 
on the Sussex coast Harold meanwhile had lost his bravest ve- 
terans ; and on this account he was advised to prolong the struggle, 
in order that he might harass and tire or starve out the Normans ; 
but to this advice he refused to listen. He marched to meet the 
invader, and chose his position on a line of hills north-west of Hast- 
ings, fortifying it with a rampart of stakes. The English standard 
was planted in the ground, and round it gathered the Anglo-Saj^ons 
in solid compact mass. They received their Norman assailants 
with heavy blows of their battle-axes. Assault after assault was 
successfully repulsed, and a panic was beginning amongst the 
Normans, when William thought of a stratagem to draw the Anglo- 
Saxons into the plain. He ordered his men to feign flight. The 
English unwarily pursued, and vast numbers of them were in this 
way surrounded and slaughtered. StiU the battle raged. The 
English stood, a living rock of valour, driving back each succes- 
sive attack, till at last Harold fell, and by his side two brave 
brothers. At sunset the English fled, and were pursued and 
slaughtered. On the ground occupied by the English, William 
afterwards built a monastery, called Battle Abbey, where the 
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monks prayed for the repose of the souls of those who perished on 
that fatal day. 

" In Waltham Abbey, on St. Agnes* Eve, 
A stately corpse lay stretch 'd upon a bier, 
The arms were crossed upon the breast ; the face 
Uncover'd, by the taper's trembling light, 
Showed dimly the pale mnjesty severe 
Of him whom death and not the Norman Duke 
Had conquered ; him the noblest and the last 
Of Saxon kings ; save one, the noblest he — 
The last of all." — Eve of ilie Cortquest. 



Cotemporary Events. — The Turks conquer Persia (1043). Saracens driven out of Ital> 
a058). Philip I. king of France (1060) 

QuestioHs. — ^1. With whom did the Cerdic or pure Saxon dynasty expire ? 2. Who were 
then claimants for the throne ? 3. On what did William of Normandy rest his tiUe ? 
4. Write an account of the battle of Hastings. 
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SECOND EPOCH. 

THE NOEMAN AI^D PLANTAGENET DYNASTIES, FEOM WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEEOE (1066) TO EDWAED U. (1327). THIS EPOCH IS 
CHIEFLY DISTINGUISHED AS THE PEEIOD OF THE INSTITUTION 
OF FEUDALISM ; OF MAGNA CHAETA, WEESTED BY THE BAEONS 
FEOM JOHN ; OF THE EISE OF A EEPEESENTATIVE PAELIAMENT, 
OUT OF THE OLD WITEN A GEMOTE, UNDEE HENEY IIL ; OF THE 
CONQUEST OF WALES, AND THE SCOTTISH WAES. 



1. William the Oonqueror, 

A. D. 1066-1087. 

EXaLISH RESISTANCE TO NORMAN OPPRESSION AND CRUELTY — CONFISCATION OF 
PROPERTY — ^INTRODUCTION OP THE FEUDAL SYSTEM — DOOMSDAY BOOK — WAR 
WITH FRANCE. 

AccoEDiNG to the feudal laws which prevailed in those days, 
William i. of England was vassal of the King of France, owing 
him allegiance and homage for his duchy of Normandy. It was 
fortunate for William, that, at the time of his invasion of England, 
PhOip L of France was a minor, and could offer no serious obstacle 
to the aggrandizement of his vassal. The regent during that 
minority was Baldwin, count of Flanders, who, though uncle of the 
French king, was William's father-in-law, and naturally favoured 
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a project that seated his daughter on a throne. Harold, or the 
Witenagemote, had neglected to make provision for the possible 
contingency of defeat at Hastings ; and it was consequently followed 
by terror and confusion amongst the English. For a moment they 
thought of proclaiming the boy, Edgar Atheling, but William left 
them little time for deliberation. He swept down all opposition, 
and by his energy, combined with a semblance of magnanimity, 
induced the English nobility and prelates to make submission. 
His first care was to cover the country with citadels, and garrison 
them with Normans. He was crowned on Christmas day 106G, 
in Westminster Abbey, by the Archbishop of York. The acclama- 
tions of assent from the Norman and English nobility was the 
signal out of doors, appai'ently under some misunderstanding, for 
a pillage and massacre of the English in the neighbourhood. The 
tumult was appeased by WiUiam. 

Not long after he had taken possession of his new kingdom, 
he resolved on visiting Normandy, leaving the direction of Eng- 
lish affairs in the hands of his half-brother Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, and William Pitzosbome. He carried with him, in his 
retinue, the most prominent and powerful of the English nobility, 
to serve at once as trophies of his conquest, and as security 
against organized revolt while he was absent. Nevertheless, 
the insolence, tyranny, and cmelty practised by the Normans 
in every part of the country, opened the eyes of the English to 
their real position. The hour of retribution had come. The 
confiscations and exterminations inflicted by them on the Britons, 
they were now in their turn to suffer. They had to learn that 
William was their Conquet^or, In their distress, they invited the 
King of Denmark to come to their aid, and offered him the crown, 
preferring the revival of the old Danish dynasty to the continuance 
of Norman oppression. Wild bands of Saxons, having abandoned 
the towns on their occupation by the conquerors, lived in tents 
in the open country, and, driven to desperation, were always ready 
to take advantage of an opportunity of retaliation. Insurrection 
spread rapidly over the country, and William found it no easy 
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task to subdue the Saxon independence and stubbornness. Besist- 
ance to the foreign encroachments raged most fiercely amongst 
the Northumbrians, who assaulted the Norman citadel, and put 
the garrison, consisting of 3000 soldiers, to the sword. When 
William appeared on the scene of action, the dreadfiil remedy he 
applied was worthy of a descendant of the old sea-kings. He 
ordered the sixty miles of country lying between the Humber 
and the Tees to be laid waste, the inhabitants to be slain, and 
every house reduced to ashes. For more than half a century after- 
wards the whole of 'this district continued an unproductive waste. 
Some of the survivors of this stem policy took refuge in Scotland, 
and were hospitably received by King Malcolm, who had married 
Edgar Atheling's sister, Margaret. In consequence of these devas- 
tations, and the interruption of agricultural labour caused by the 
disturbed state of the country, there followed so great a scarcity 
that more than a hundred thousand of all ages are said to have 
perished of want. 

In armed resistance, or by the axe of the executioner, the English 
nobility quickly disappeared. A sweeping confiscation of the lands 
of England followed, which William, on conditions of military 
service, distributed, as hereditary fiefs, amongst his Nonmui 
barons. Strong castles, defended by armed retainers, sprang up 
everywhere. 

William now commanded a survey of the lands of England to be 
made, and a return of their produce and value, with the names of the 
proprietors, to be registered in what was called the Doomsday Book. 
By this act he rendered a great service to the country, and to future 
rulers. To him also is to be ascribed the establishment and organiza- 
tion of the feudal system in England. By it the Norman barons 
became the sole possessors of land, owing homage and fealty and 
military service to the king, while the Saxons were reduced to a state 
approaching servitude. Nor were the church lands exempted from the 
conditions of military service. While William paid due deference 
to the church, and appointed to its dignities men of ability and 
virtue, he did not permit any opposition to his will from that or 
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any other quarter. He conferred a benefit on the country by put- 
ting down the habit of taking private revenge, which was a charac- 
teristic of the old Saxon races : " No man durst slay another, 
though he had suffered never so mickle evil from the other." 

Previously to embarking on his expedition against England, 
William had engaged to hand over the government of Normandy 
to his eldest son Robert, in the event of his attempt proving suc- 
cessful Philip I. of Prance^ naturally jealous of his too powerful 
vassal, now insisted on the fulfilment of the engagement, in order 
that the two governments might be kept separate. He therefore 
instigated Robert to demand its execution, and for some years the 
father and son were at war. On one occasion, they, not recognis- 
ing each other in consequence of the armour in which they were 
encased, engaged in single combat. The father was worsted, and 
the son discovering who his antagonist had been, felt stricken with 
shame and sorrow. 

William, at all times a large powerful man, grew corpulent as he 
advanced in years. A joke of Philip's, alluding to this infirmity, 
again kindled his ferocity, and he led an army into the domains of 
the King of France to recover the territory of the Vexin which 
had been wrested from Normandy and annexed to France. Deso- 
lating the country along his line of march, he reached the town of 
Mantes, which he took by assault, and reduced to ashes. While 
riding out to survey the destruction which he had caused, his horse 
trod on a burning cinder, and stumbled. The king was thrown, and 
received a serious injury. He was carried to Rouen, where he lin- 
gered for some weeks, tormented by recollections of the violence 
and tyranny he had inflicted on the English people. He died in 
1087, and wujb buried in the church of St. Stephen's, at Caen. 



CoUmporarp Events. — France: Philip i. Scotland: Malcolm iii. 

Qucttions. — 1. State the condition of England immediately after the Conquest, and the 
measures William took to subdue the country. 2. How was land held under the Feudal 
System ? 3. What two great services did William render to the country ? 4. Write out 
the manner of Lis death. 
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2. WiUiam RuftisJ 

A.D. 1087-1100. 

DISPUTES IM NORMANDY — THE FIRST CRUSADE — MISOOVERNUENT. 

William I. William IL, called Bnfus, was the 

I [ f second and favourite son of the Conqueror, 

Robert. William Eufiis. Henry I. ^j^o, when dying, named his son Kobert 

successor to the duchy of Normandy, and, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, expressed his wish that William should wear 
the English crown. WiUiam accordingly hastened to England, 
and was forthwith crowned by the Archbishop : but the Norman 
barons, who possessed estates in both countries, naturally desired 
their union under one head, and held Eobert's claim to the throne 
superior to that of William. Insurrection followed, which William 
defeated by promptitude of action, the only virtue he in- 
herited from his father. He then endeavoured by fraud, corrup- 
tion, and force, to gain possession of Normandy, which, being ill 
governed by the indolent, good-natured Duke Robert, became the 
constant battle-field of the two brothers, till, on Robert's joining 
the Crusaders, he was forced, through want of money, to mortgage 
his duchy of Normandy and Maine to William (1096). 

The great event of this age was the first Crusade,^ the battle of 
the Cross against the Crescent — ^the Bible against the Koran — 
which gathered under the same banner all the nations of Christen- 
dom, and all ranks of men from the prince to the serf. Robert 
caught the enthusiasm that carried half Europe to the sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. William Rufus, however, was proof against the pre- 
vailing excitement His one thought was money^ and to obtain it 
he shrank from no act, however mean, iniquitous, or tyrannical. 
His courtiers were luxurious and effeminate, and among them he 
found willing tools. Thus England, after having been crushed under 

1 Rufta means red .- he \^m so called from his florid complexion. 

2 Crusadt from Croitade, derived flrom CroiXt the Croas 
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the foot of the stem and vigorous father, had, under the son, to 
sustain the greater evils which arise from misgovemment and op- 
pressive taxation. The king met with finn but respectful opposition 
from Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, a man worthy of love and 
veneration for his virtue, piety, and learning. 

The king's chief amusement was hunting, in which he was accus- 
tomed to indulge in the New Forest. To form this forest, William 
the Conqueror had caused villages, churches, and fields of corn, 
covering thirty miles of ground, to be swept away. In it one of the 
Conqueror^s sons had already been killed, and there too William 
Eufus met a similar fate, being shot, as it was believed, accident- 
ally by Sir Walter TyrreL It is fair to add, that Sir Walter, who 
had lost no time in leaving England for the Holy Land, denied 
the charge on oath some years after, but no one valued Rufus so 
highly as to take much trouble in investigating the matter. 



Cotemporary Events. — Hassan Sebek, the old man of the fbountain, the foander of a reli- 
gioos ^ect in the East called the Assassins (1090). The Cid, a great Spanish leader, fought 
agafaoBt the Moon, his character and feats giving rise to much ballad and epic poetry il099;. 
A great impulse was giyen to architecture ; clocks with wheels were first made ; musical notes 
were invented, and windmills were introduced. During the eleventh century the Papal power 
was greatly extended, and the Guelph and Ghibelline or imperial and papal factions arose. 
The distinguished Popes of the century were Leo ix., Gregory vii., and Urban ii. 

Questions. — 1. Describe the characters of Robert duke of Xormandy and William Bufus. 
2. What was the character of William's government of England ? S. Write the story of his 
death. 4. What great movement agitated Europe during this reign, and what was its object 1 



3. Henry I. (The Scholax.) 

A. D. 1100-1135. 

CONFIBHATION OF THE SAXON f^WB — ^MARRIAQE WITH THE SAXON MATILDA — 
CONQUEST OF NORMANDY — THE RIQHT OF INVESTITURE — ^DROWNINQ OF PRINCE 

WILLIAM CHARACTER OP HENRY's GOVERNMENT — STATE OF SOCIETY UNDER 

THE NORMANS. 

Henry i., called Beauclere or the Scholar, was the Con- 
queror's youngest son. By right of bii-th, the throne should have 
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passed to Robert, duke of Normandy, but as he had not returned 
from the Crusade, Henry, by prompt measures, secured the 
vacant seat for himself. Immediately after his coronation, he 
issued a charter calculated to conciliate his subjects of all ranks, 
Norman prelates. Barons, and Anglo-Saxons. To the church he 
promised that he would neither retain, sell, nor farm vacant bene- 
fices. Vassals were in future to be free from arbitrary exactions in 
the form of reliefs, and the king was to exercise with moderation his 
powers as their feudal superior. Further, to propitiate the English,^ 
he re-enacted the laws of Edward the Confessor (see p. 1 8), except 
in so far as they had been amended by his father, and married the 
Saxon Princess Matilda, daughter of Malcolm UL and Margaret of 
Scotland, and niece of Edgar Atheling. 

In spite of Henry's prudent policy, Robert (who had arrived 
in Normandy about a month after William's death) found powerful 
adherents in England, who invited him to vindicate his title. He 
accordingly landed with his forces at Portsmouth, but through the 
mediation of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, a pacific agreement 
was concluded, by which Robert surrendered his claim on condition 
of being allowed a pension of 300 marks for himself, with a general 
pardon for his partisans, and security for the possession of their 
lands. On Robert's return to Normandy, however, Henry easily 
found pretexts for banishing the disaffected noblemen, and confis- 
cating their estates. Robert came over to remonstrate, but found 
himself in such a position that he was glad to escape with the loss 
of his own pension, which he agreed to surrender. When he re- 
turned to Normandy, he proved his utter incapacity for governing. 
Being of an indolent and easy nature, he allowed the province to 
fall into a state of anarchy. The Normans in consequence invited 
Henry's interposition, who crossed the channel with an army, and 
carrying with him a vast sum of money, determined by force or 
by bribery to obtain dominion over the province. A battle was 
fought at Tinchebrai (1105), in which Robert and his principal 

1 In the earlier portion of the history* " English " is equiTalent to " Anglo-Saxon,'* as di»- 
Ungnished Irom the old " Britons " and the " Normans." 
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adherents were taken prisoners, and Normandy fell again under 
the English crown. Robert was confined in Cardiff Castle, where 
he lived to the age of eighty. Henry's possession of Normandy was 
some years afterwards contested by Robert's son William, sup- 
ported by Louis vi., king of France. But Henry again triumphed, 
defeating both competitor and champion in the battle of Brenne- 
ville (1119). William inherited Flanders, but was soon after 
slain in battle by a rival claimant for that country. 

Henry was next involved in years of tedious negotiation with 
the Pope upon the subject of investitures, the great politico- 
ecclesiastical question of that day. Kings asserted the right of 
nominating bishops, and of conferring the crozier and ring (which 
ceremony was called Investiture), the bishops taking the oath of 
fealty, and paying homage to the Sovereign. The Popes denied 
this right, affirming that no temporal power could confer spiritual 
dignity, of which the crozier and ring were symbolic, and charg- 
ing kmgs who maintained that practice with simony. 

Henry had but two legitimate children, a son and a daughter. 
To secure his son's undisputed succession both to the kingdom and 
to the duchy, he caused him to be recognised as successor during 
his own lifetime, and for this purpose took him to Normandy to 
receive the homage of the barons. On his way back to England, 
this son, to the inexpressible grief of his father, was drowned. A 
cotemporary chronicler thus narrates the sad event, which cast a 
blight on Henry's -plans : — " The young Prince William and his 
companions had gone on board, full of merriment and wine, and the 
rowers and the steersman being unable to manage the vessel, she 
struck upon a rock and began to fill. The water washed some of 
the crew overboard, and entering the chinks, drowned others, when 
the small boat having been launched, the young prince was received 
into it, and might certainly have been saved by reaching the shore, 
had not his illegitimate sister, the Countess of Perche, now strug- 
gling with death in the larger vessel, implored her brother's aid, 
shrieking out that he ought not to abandon her so barbarously. 
Touched with pity, he ordered the boat to return to the ship that 
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he might rescue his sister, and thus the unhappy youth met his 
death through excess of affection ; for the skiff, overcharged with 
the multitudes that leapt into her, sank and buried all indiscrimi- 
nately in the deep. One rustic alone escaped, who, floating all 
night on the mast, related on the morrow the dismal catastrophe 
of this tragedy." 

Henry's only surviving child Matilda had been married to Henry 
v., emperor of Gormany, but was at the time of her brother's death 
a widow and childless. Henry accordingly negotiated a marriage 
for her with Gkoffrey Plantagenet, count of Anjou, and had her 
formally recognised successor to his dominions both in England 
and Normandy. 

Henry i. died at Rouen of indigestion (1 1 35). He was a great 
politician, possessed keen insight into character, and had no scruples 
about the means he employed to attain his ends, in which he inv*. 
riably succeeded ; while he himself trampled on justice, he severely 
punished its violation by others. The laws against robbery and 
rapine were rigidly observed in his reign : he restrained the violence 
of the nobles, and thus strengthened the regal power. Although 
his successes in Normandy were mamly due to the valour of his 
English troops, he showed no favour to his English subjects, all 
ecclesiastical and civil offices continuing to be monopolized by the 
Normans. His game laws, like those of his father and brother, 
were severe, death being the penalty of their infringement. He 
reduced to fixed laws many good customs that had in the two pre- 
ceding reigns been arbitrary. Not the least important of his acts 
was his granting a special charter to the city of London, con- 
ferring valuable privileges — a clear indication that the power of 
towns, and their importance in the state, were already beginning 
to be recognised. 

BTATE OF SOCIETY UNDEB THE NOBMANS. 

The Norman masters of England dispossessed the Saxon thanes, 
and, abolishing the Saxon free tenure (see p. 1 0), substituted Nor- 
man barons and the feudal system. The king, assuming to be sole 
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owner of the soil, distributed the lands amongst his baroDS, who 
in return were bound to render him military service ; that is 
to say, at the king's command, all barons, knights, and freemen, 
were obliged to present themselves, provided with arms and horses, 
ready to fight his battles against all manner of m^i. The king's 
vassals in turn conferred lands upon inferior vassals, and received 
their oath of fealty, .which bound them in like manner to perform 
military service to their feudal superiors. This organization was 
universal throughout the kingdom — every tenant in chief doing 
homage to the king — every superior tenant doing homage to his 
lord — every villein (our present peasant) the bondman of the free, 
and every slave (domestic servant) the chattel of his master. 
Thus the various ranks of society were closely knit together by 
mutual interests. Such a system, no doubt, embodied many of the 
best principles and sentiments of our nature — devotion of man to 
man, and the feelings of loyalty and honour : in its chivalrous days, 
the obligations of the strong towards the weak were recognised. 
But the evils of the system far outweighed the great advantages 
attending it. The holders of an almost absolute power were 
too numerous, and tyranny, turbulence, and injustice were the 
too frequent results. These were the elements of evil which 
ultimately worked the ruin of this constitution of society, 
and we shall see them in full operation in the next reign. It 
was a fortunate thing that, side by side with feudal institu- 
tions, there silently grew up the power, wealth, and influence 
of the towns, which had an organization as strict and all-per- 
vading as that of the feudal system itself. Through their means 
the monarch was able to check the arbitrariness of the feudal 
power, and the middle classes gradually to assert their importance. 
The town-organization took the form of an association of the va- 
rious crafts into guilds, which laid down and enforced their own 
laws and regulations. These bodies, as we shall find, first stepped 
into political existence in the reign of Henry in. 

But to the Church our chief debt of gratitude is due : though 
no longer possessed of her primitive purity, she not only bore the ark 
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of our Christian faith safe through heathendom and through an- 
archy, but kept alive the sacred fire of science and of art, and 
fostered all the elements of civilisation, till, through the medium 
of the press, the glorious treasure was withdrawn from her ex- 
clusive grasp to become the possession of all alike. 



Cotemporcary Events. — France: Philip i., Louis yr. Scotland: Edgar, Alexander i., 
David I. 

Quettiont. — 1. What measures did Henry Beauclerc take in order to conciliate his Saxon sub- 
jects? 2. What was the nature of Henry's disputes with the Pope ? 3. Write an account of 
the heir-apparent's death. 4. What was the character of Henry's government? 5. Oire an 
account of the Feudal System, and compare it with the Anglo-Saxon in respect of the tenure 
of land, and the comparative influence of the two systems in promoting the liberty of the 
people (vide pp. 10 and 30). 6. How was the growth of towns likely to affect the feudal con- 
stitution of society ? 



4. Stephen (Usurper)* 

A.D. 1136-1154. 

CIVIL WAR — GROWTH AND POWER OP THE CHURCH — TEMPORARF SUCCESS OF 
MATILDA AND GLOUCESTER — ^BATTLE OP THE STANDARD AND OP LINCOLN — 
STEPHEN A PRISONER — GENERAL ANARCHY AND FEUDAL OPPRESSION. 

Stephen was son of the Count of Blois and Adela daughter 
of William the Conqueror. Although he owed his vast pos- 
sessions in England to the liberality of Henry i., and had with 
the other barons recognised the right of the king's daughter Ma- 
tilda to the throne, yet when Heniy died, Stephen's ambition 
broke through all engagements and scruples. He hastened to 
England, where his courteous and affable manner had made him 
a favourite, and where his brother, the Bishop of Winchester, had 
gained for him the support of the Church. The feudal barons, 
to whom the idea of female rule was a novelty, offered no oppo- 
sition to Stephen's usurpation, while the citizens of London, 
whose influence was on the increase, also favoured him. After 
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his coronation, he proceeded, like other usurpers, to grant charters 
guaranteeing certain rights and privileges to his subjects. 

But this example of usurpation, and the civil war which almost 
necessarily followed, were attended with sad effects. The king's 
claim was not universally recognised, and his power of maintaining 
law and order was consequently small The barons, each regard- 
ing his own interest as opposed to that of his neighbour, fortified 
their castles, which had been rapidly multiplying over the country. 
Impregnably intrenched in them, and aided by formidable retinues 
of vassals, they made war upon each other, setting at defiance all law 
and justice, pillaging and wasting the surrounding country and 
villages, torturing and massacring the inhabitants, and committing 
barbarities even worse than the Pagan Danes had committed The 
land was in consequence left deserted and uncultivated, and inde- 
scribable misery was the lot of the English under the lawless tyranny 
of those fierce feudal chiefs. All the abuses of which the feudal 
system was capable, may be said to have been condensed into this 
reign. The power and wealth of the Church also had been increasing 
with great and alarming rapidity. The prelates, by possessing 
large tracts of land, were military leaders no less than ecclesiastics, 
and as they were united by a common tie, and by the recognition 
of an autiiority which they considered higher than the king*s, 
they were especially formidable. Stephen, seeing the evil which 
was threatening the state from this quarter, entered upon a con- 
test with the bishops, and demanded from them a surrender of 
their fortified castles ; and on the occasion of a dispute which 
broke out at Oxford between the retainers of some ecclesiastics 
and those of the Earl of Brittany, he arrested two bishops, and 
de|)rived them of the lands which they held as barons. His 
brother, — Bishop of Winchester and Papal legate, — ^protested 
against this breach of ecclesiastical privilege. 

Matilda took advantage of this quarrel with the Church, and 
landed in England. As she and her husband, the Count of Aigou, 
were on bad terms, the Earl of Gloucester, her natural brother, 
made himself her champion. Her uncle David, king of Scotland, 
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alfio took up her cause, and, in supporting her claim, fought and 
lost a tremendous battle, called The Battle of the Standardy — ^a 
tall cross borne in a waggon, being the standard under which 
Stephen's party fought (1138). At the battle of Lincoln, how- 
ever (1141), the Earl of Gloucester, who commanded Matilda*s 
troops, defeated the Royal army, and made Stephen prisoner. 
The account whidh an old chronicler gives of this battle is so 
graphic, that we shall present it in his own words. After a 
successful charge made by Gloucester, and the flight of the Royal 
cavalry, '< King Stephen with his infantry stood alone in 
the midst of the enemy. These surrounded the Royal troops, 
attacking the columns on all sides, as if they were assaulting a 
castle. Then the battle raged terribly round this circle ; helmets 
and swords gleamed as they clashed, and the fearful cries and 
shouts re-echoed from the neighbouring hills and city walls. The 
cavalry furiously charging the royal column, slew some and 
trampled down others : some were made prisoners. No respite, 
no breathing-time was allowed, except in the quarter in which the 
king himself had taken his stand, where the assailants recoiled 
from the unmatched force of his terrible arm. The Earl of Chester 
seeing this, and envious of the glory the king was gaining, threw 
himself upon him with the whole weight of his men-at-arms. 
Even then, the king's courage did not fail, but his heavy battle- 
axe gleamed like lightning, striking down some, bearing back 
others. At length it was shattered by repeated blows. Then 
he drew his well-tried sword, with which he wrought wonders, 
till that too was broken. Perceiving which, William de Eaimes, 
a brave soldier, rushed on him, and seizing him by the helmet, 
shouted, * Here, here, I have taken the king !' Others cam%to 
his aid, and the king was made captive." By Matilda's order he 
was loaded with chains and cast into prison. 

The sceptre thus passed for a time into Matilda's hands, but she 
soon lost it by her arrogance and vindictiveness. Amongst other 
acts of imprudence, she punished the Londoners for their fidelity to 
Stephen, by imposing on them a heavy tax. She had under-esti- 
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mated the growing power of the burgesses. They revolted, and she 
had to provide for her safety by retreat. The Bishop of Winchester, 
whose conduct throughout this struggle had been equivocal, veer- 
ing, as he did, from one party to the other, now once more openly 
espoused the side of Stephen, who was disposed to compromise mat- 
ters with the Church, and besieged Matilda in Winchester. At the end 
of seven weeks, Matilda, finding provisions fail, effected her escape, 
but the Earl of Gloucester was made prisoner. He was exchanged 
for Stephen, who passed from his dungeon to the throne. The 
brave Gloucester died soon after, and Matilda having lost the man 
who had been the soul of her party, again took refuge in Normandy. 
Not long after, the death of Stephen's eldest son paved the way 
for a treaty between Stephen and Matilda's son Henry, now sixteen 
years old. This boy was master of nearly the half of France, viz., 
of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, inherited from his father ; of Nor- 
mandy, from his mother; and of Guyenne, with six adjoining pro- 
vinces, obtained by marriage with Eleanor of Guyenne, the divorced 
wiffe of Louis VII. of France. It was agreed that Stephen 
should continue to reign during his lifetime, and that Henry 
should succeed him, all the barons swearing to observe the treaty 
and paying homage to Henry as heir to the English throne. Stephen 
died in the following year (1 1 54). 



Cotemporary Events.— Alfonso i. reoovers Portugal from the Saracens (1139). Second 
Cmsade preached by St. Bernard (1147). France.- Louis ti and til Scotland: David i. 
and Haloolm it. 

Quationt. — 1. OiTe an account of the state of England after Stephen's accession. 2. How 
did the ooDstitntion of society tend to produce such disorder ? 8. Relate the course of 
erents wbioh-Ied to Matilda's assertion of her rights. 4. Write an account of the battle of 
Uncoln. 5. What led to a peace ? Give the terms of the treaty. 
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5. Henry n. (Plantagenet.) 

A.D. 1154-1189. 

RE-ESTABLIBHMENT OP ORDER — THOMAS A BECKET — STRUGGLE WITH THE 
CHURCH — INVASION OF IRELAND — REBELLION OP HENRf's SONS — CHARACTER 
OF HENRY^B GOVERNMENT. 

Henry ii. was the first of the Plantagenet^ dynasty. To 
prevent the recurrence of such evils as had been caused by the 
civil wars of the preceding reign, Henry demolished the fortresses 
erected by the barons, whose ambition it had been to render them- 
selves independent of the king. He sent out of the country the 
foreign mercenaries introduced by Stephen. He also divided Eng- 
land into six districts, and appointed itinerant judges to inquire 
into the administration of the laws. 

Though his possessions in France were already more extensive and 
compact than those of Louis vii., the king of that country, Henry 
determined to possess himself of Brittany. This he accomplished 
by the marriage of his second son Geoffrey to Constance, its heiress. 

The two great events of this reign were the quarrel between 
Henry and Thomas k I^ecket, and the annexation of Ireland to the 
English crown. 

Thomas h, Becket was an Anglo-Saxon, a man of great ability, 
learning, ambition, and of inflexible will He had been Henry's 
Chancellor, and had ajso distinguished himself in some of the king's 
military expeditions. During this part of his career, he outshone 
his cotemporaries no less in ability than in the splendour of his 
mode of life. The pretensions of the Church, supported by the 
Pope, had reached an alarming height,^ and Henry, who determined 
to be king not only over his English and Norman barons, but over 
prelates and churchmen too, thought to find in Becket an 
instrument at once powerful and pliant for carrying out his 
designs, and, with this object in view, appointed him Primate of 

1 Son of the Earl of AnJou, Geoffrey PlanU^enet, so called from the plant penifto, which 
the family wore as an emblem. 
3 See pp. 29 and 88. 
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England. No sooner, however, did Becket find himself in the 
position of head of the English Church, than he resolved on being 
the guardian and champion of what he held to be the rights of 
that Church. Henry, on the other hand, by the laws called the 
" Constitutions of Clarendon," because agreed to in a Council held 
at that place, aimed at rendering the English Church independent 
of the Papacy by preventing appeals to the Pope, and by making 
priests amenable to the civil tribunals. Becket yielded a reluctant 
assent The '< Constitutions" were sent to the Pope for ratification. 
He, however, annulled them ; and Becket expressed contrition for 
his adhesion. Henry's violence at this opposition knew no bounds. 
On one pretext or another he fined Becket, and finally confiscated 
all his goods and chattels. The Primate escaped to the Continent, 
where he remained some years, and during that period not only the 
Pope, but other potentates, who were jealous of Henry's greatness, 
treated him with every mark of distinction. During Becket's 
absence, Henry, in imitation of the French king, had his eldest son, 
of his own name, crowned, thus associating him in the royalty. 
The coronation was performed by the Archbishop of York, an 
infringementof the Archbishop of Canterbury's rights that incensed 
Becket still further. 

Some time after, a reconciliation took place between the king 
and the primate, in which all the concessions came from the former. 
Becket then returned to England, bearing a sentonce of excommu- 
nication against those who had assisted in the coronation of the 
young prince. When the news of the excommunication wafi brought 
to Henry, who was then in Normandy, he indignantly cried out, 
" Is there none of those who eat my bread will rid me of this 
turbulent priest 1" Four gentlemen of his household interpreted 
the words as a hint, and made their way to Canterbury. They 
entered armed into the archbishop's presence. After calmly bearing 
their insults, he proceeded to the cathedral to attend vespers. On 
their following him with a rudeness and determination which in- 
dicated their purpose but too well, all fled, save the primate him- 
self and bis cross-bearer. The assassins rushed to the altar where 
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Becket stood resolute and intrepid, and, after a slight altercation, 
struck him down without resistance (1170). In order to escape 
the then dreaded sentence of excommunication, a probable enough 
consequence of this event, Henry lost no time in making every 
concession and atonement he could to the Pope. 

About the time of this tragedy, Henry received a proposal from 
Dermot, king of Leinster, one of the five monarchs who shared 
between them the sovereignty of Ireland. Dermot had rendered 
himself odious to his fellow-kings by his misconduct, and they had 
accordingly driven him out of the country. He sailed to England, 
and offered to do homage to Henry and hold Ireland as a fief of the 
English crown, if he aided him in recovering his lost possessions. 
Henry authorized his English subjects to help the traitor, and 
Clare, surnamed Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
broken-down fortunes, promised assistance, provided Dermot would 
give him in marriage his daughter Eva, and declare him his heir. 
Strongbow and other adventurers, with their knights, esquires^ 
and archers, soon after landed in Ireland, where they did rapid 
execution, owing to the fanatic foolhardiness of the Irish, who de- 
spised the use of armour, as detracting from personal valour. Henry 
lost no time in visiting the island, and received there the unwilling 
homage of its chiefs. He sent his son John as governor, but 
his conduct was so offensive, that after some time his father re- 
called him. 

The latter part of Henry's life was embittered by the rebellion of 
his sons, prompted by their mother Eleanor, and Louis vn., king of 
France. The latter incited young Henry, who had married his 
daughter, to claim, by virtue of his coronation, either England or 
Normandy. A succession of petty wars ensued between the fathei* 
and sons. The latter found allies in the French kings, in William 
king of Scotland, and the Earl of Flanders. Many of the English 
barons, also, gladly availed themselves of a pretext to throw off the 
yoke of their too able master. Henry, at this critical conjuncture, 
hoped to propitiate Heaven and the church, by performing a solemn 
and public penance. Accordingly, in a penitential robe, and barefoot. 
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he walked to the ahrine of Thomas h Becket, and passed a night 
prostrate on the spot beneath which lay the remains of the primate; 
and next day, on bended knee, he submitted to a scourging from the 
monks. On the same day, his formidable foe, the King of Scot- 
land, was defeated at Alnwick, and made prisoner. This event had 
an immediate effect on the English rebels, who surrendered their 
castles, and peace was restored. 

In 1183 Henry's eldest son, Prince Heiiry, died in the midst 
of conspiracies and wars against the king, his father. Before his 
death, he had the consolation of receiving the royal forgiveness. 
GeoflFrey, the third son, and the most vicious, was soon after 
killed in a tournament at Paris. At this time the throne of France 
was filled by one of the ablest of the Capet race, Philip Augustus, 
who saw the danger that threatened his kingdom and dynasty from 
the immense possessions which the English kings held in France. 
He accordingly stirred up Richard, Henry's eldest surviving son, to 
rebel, and hostilities recommenced. Fortune now turned against the 
old king : town after town in France surrendered to Philip and 
Richard, and in the treaty which followed he was obliged to submit 
to hard terms. At the conclusion of peace, he asked to see the list of 
barons who had rebelled against him, and whom he was required 
to pardon. At the head of these was the name of his favourite son 
John, in whom alone of all his children his confidence had re- 
mained unshaken. This was too much for his already weakened 
frame, and turning his face to the wall, he exclaimed, " Let every- 
thing go as it will !" He retired to the castle of Chinon with a 
broken heart, and died in 1189. 

The practice of trial by duel had been introduced by the Nor- 
mans. Heniy, though he could not abolish the barbai'ous prac- 
tice entirely, endeavoured to modify it by permitting one of the 
contending parties to challenge a trial by jury. As he had demo- 
lished the castles, he, in order to provide for the security of the 
kingdom, required that every man should furnish himself with 
iuins according to his rank. In many instances also, he commuted 
the military service of his feudal barons for money, with which he 
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raised an army of foreign mercenaries. Henry had succeeded to a 
distracted t kingdom, but by a rare union of vigour and modera- 
tion, he performed the kingly duty well. During his reign there 
had been a decided advance in the equal administration of justice, 
and in the subjection of a cmel and turbulent aristocracy to the con- 
solidated power of an energetic and intellectual king. In his own 
person he attended vigilantly to the administration of the law. 
Groing over his provinces, he examined into the actions of his sub- 
jects, making special inquiiy into the characters of those whom 
he had appointed judges of others. His energy and activity were 
remarkable. 



Ootemporarp Events. — ^Inll60, the seet of the Waldensea arose in Lyons. France: Louis 
Tii. and PhUip ii. Scotland : Malcolm iv. and William i. Popes. — Adrian iv. (1154-9), 
the only EDglishman eyer elected to this office ; bis family name was Nicholas Breakspear. 
Alexander iii. (1159-81.) Jerusalem taken by Saladin (1187i- 

Q^estions. — ^1. What dynasty fell with Stephrai, and which rose with Henry ii. ; and 
whence the name Plantagenet f 2. Write an account of Thomas & Becket's life and death, 
stating how the difference with the Pope arose. 3. What circumstances embittered Henry's 
last days ? 4. How did he govern England, and what was bis character as an adrainiscrator 
of the laws ? 



6. Bichard I. (sumamed Codur-de-Lion.) 

A.D. 1189-1199. 

THE SECOND CRUSADE — ^JOHN'b IffTRIQUES — BIOHARD*S IMPSISONMEMT AND 
RANSOM — ^MISOOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND AND RBAYT TAXATION. 

^^^^7 "• Richard's first thought, after his 

RicLardi. Giofftey Join coronation, was to raisc money by every 
p^^ 1^ means he could devise (selling among 

other things crown lands and public 
offices), to enable him to accomplish his vow of joining the third 
Crusade, which the great European monarchs, Frederick Barbarossa 
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of Germany, Philip Second of France, and Bichard himself, had 
determined upon. The declared object of this third Crusade was to 
rescue Guy de Lusignan, the last Christian king of Jerusalem, as 
well as other Christians, out of the hands of Saladin, the celebrated 
Sultan of Egypt, who, by his victory at Tiberiade, had made him- 
self master of Syria and Palestine, after the latter coimtry had 
been held by the successors of the illustrious Geofifrey for nearly a 
century. 

During the festivities of Richard's coronation, a horrible ma^ 
sacre of Jews, who were regarded with superstitious hatred, took 
place in different parts of England. 

The king appointed a Norman named Longchamps, bishop of 
Ely, to fill the office of regent during his absence. This man's 
arrogant tyranny soon spread discontent throughout the kingdom ; 
and his unpopularity gave room for the base intrigues of Richard's 
brother John, who was thus enabled to usurp that authority and 
position which he at a later period employed for evil purposes. 

Instead of sailing direct to Palestine, Richard and Philip the 
French king passed the winter in Sicily. While there, jealousy 
and rivalry brought them into constant collision. Philip, being Rich- 
ard's feudal suzerain in virtue of the French possessions held by the 
latter, felt jealous of a vassal more brilliant, popular, and power- 
ful than himself. Richard, moreover, had for years been be- 
trothed to PhiUp's sister, but now decUned keeping his engage- 
ment, having fallen in love with Berengaria of Navarre, whom 
he shortly after married, and who accompanied him to Palestine. 

Richard, with his lion heart (coeur-de-lion), acted on all occasions 
in lion £au9hion, paying little attention to any law save that of the 
strongest. Though the world admired his chivalrous nature and 
heroism, he made formidable enemies for himself; nor did he 
render any service to his country beyond that of carrying the fame 
of its valour to the East. On his way to the Holy Land, he wrested 
the isle of Cyprus from Isaac Comnene, its sovereign, who had a 
short time before refused hospitality to his .wife and sister when 
driven by stress of weather into one of its ports. When he arrived 
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on the coast of Palestine, he found the Christians besieging "Saint 
Jean d'Acre. They were in the second year of the siege, and it 
had already cost them 300,000 men. Kichard's arrival inspired 
the assailants with new energy and vigour, and the Saracen garrison 
soon surrendered. After performing prodigies of valour at Joppa to 
rescue the Christians there besieged by Saladin, Eichard concluded 
a truce of three years with that distinguished monarch, who en- 
gaged that Christians making pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre 
should pass unmolested. Richard regarding this as a satisfactory 
termination of the war, bestowed the island of Cyprus on the ex- 
king of Jerusalem, Guy de Lusignan, and set out for Europe. 

Hearing that danger threatened his own kingdom from the Con- 
tinent, Bichard, to insure personal safety on his way home, as- 
sumed the dress of a pilgrim, but in passing on his way through 
Germany he was recognised and made prisoner by Leopold, duke of 
Austria. At Acre, he had unfortunately insulted this prince, by 
trampling on the German banner; and a second source of enmity 
had been the dethronement of Isaac, king of Cyprus, who was 
Leopold's brother-in-law. Leopold was not a man to let slip this 
opportunity of revenge, and making the English king his prisoner, 
he sold him to the Emperor Henry Sixth, a man noted for avarice 
and cruelty. By him Bichard was confined in the castle of Trifels 
for fourteen months, till he was delivered by the exertions of his 
mother Eleanor, the Pope, and the English people, who generously 
made up the large sum demanded for their sovereign's ransom. 

On his arrival in England, Richard confiscated the possessions he 
had formerly bestowed on his brother John — a punishment which 
John well deserved in consequence of the efforts he had made, and 
the money he had offered, to have his brother's captivity rendered 
l^rpetual. Having then raised as much money as he could from 
his already exhausted country, he sailed off to Normandy to punish 
Philip's perfidy. The rest of his reign was passed in petty warfare 
with that prince, till at last he fell in an ignoble cause. Having 
disputed with one of his vassals the possession of a treasure which 
had been found in Limoges, he besieged the castle of Chains in 
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prosecution of the quarrel. The garrison, unable to prolong resist- 
ance, offered to surrender, but Richard refused all terms, declaring 
his determination to take the castle by force, and hang all within 
it. One day as he was reconnoitering, with a view to an assault, 
he received a wound from an arrow. The wound gangrened, and 
he died (1 199), having first pardoned the man, Bertram de Gourdon, 
by whom the missile had been discharged. 

Of Richard's reign of ten years, only four months were passed in 
England. The country suffered much in consequence of the sums of 
money which had been exacted for the king's foreign expeditions 
and for his ransom. Nor did the people bear this without protest : 
London was disturbed by formidable riots, under a leader named 
Fitzosbert, who pleaded the right of the poor to be exempted firom 
heavy taxation, which ought, as he contended, to be laid on the 
rich and powerful. Fitzosbert was hanged. The grateftil people 
stole his gibbet, and for a time held it almost as-sacred as the cross. 



Cot fmporary Sovereigns and EoenU. ^France : Philip ft. SciMand: William i. 

QuettUm*. — ^1. How did Blcbard, coBur-de-Iion, spend the first yean of bis reign? 2 Relate 
the manner of his death. 3. What was the state of England during his prolonged absence 
from his kingdom ? 



7. John. 

A.D. 1199-1216. 

MURDER OP YOCNO ARTHUR — LOSS OP THE FRENCH PROVINCES — DISPUTE WITH 

THE POPE — MAGNA CHARTA. 

^^"'y i^- The principle of primogeniture was 



«, J . , ^ i "TL again violated by the accession of John, 

Richard L Geoffrey John ., x n -rr « , 

I the youngest son of Henry Second, to 

Prince Arthor. . r i* ^i_* t t ,i 

the exclusion of his nephew Arthur, 
son of GeoflOrey, duke of Brittany. In this the English acquiesced ; 
but the French king, who was ambitious of recovering Normandy 
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and the other French provinces still possessed by the kings of Eng- 
land, seized this pretext of quarrel, and came forward to uphold 
Arthur's title. After a few years' hostilities, Arthur was made 
prisoner by his uncle, who, as some believe, murdered him with his 
own hand. ^ Upon this the States of Brittany appealed to Philip 
Second, who, as liege lord, owed protection and redress to his vassal. 
Philip thereupon cited John, also his vassal, to answer for his con- 
duct before the French Court of Peers. John not presenting 
himself, the French fiefs, Normandy, Brittany, Maine, Anjou, and 
Poitou, were confiscated, Guyenne only remaining in his hands. 

A serious difference next occurred between John and Pope In- 
nocent the Third, about the nomination of Stephen Langton, arch- 
bishop of'Canterbuiy, whom John for years refused to recognise. 
During this dispute, in which was involved the question of the papal 
supremacy over England, the kingdom was put under an interdict,^ 
which lasted several years, and the king was excommunicated. 
John still persisting in his resistance, the Pope pronounced his de- 
lx)sition, and offered the crown of England to Philip, who prepared 
to assert his claim. John finally extricated himself from his diflS- 
culty by an abject offer to hold the kingdom as fief of the see of 
Rome, with payment of an annual tribute. He secretly hoped that, 
under the Pope's protection, and with the aid of his allies, the 
Emperor Otho rv. and the Count of Flanders, he would re- 
cover the French provinces ; but by his capricious and t3rraimical 
conduct, as well as by his abject submission to the demands of the 
Pope, he had alienated his barons and people, and did not meet 
with that national support which he expected. His allies were 
signally defeated by Philip at the battle of Bouveries, 1214. The 
incorporation of Normandy with France, which was now effected, 
though regretted at the time, removed from England a source 
of weakness. 

I See Shakspere's " King John ;" many parts of which may be profitably read in oonnexion 
.with this reign. 

s A papal interdict closed the churches, and forbade the performance of religiouA cere> 
monies and the adminiftmfeion of the sacraments except to infants and the dying. 
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The Norman blArons had become incorporated with the English 
people through a community of interests, both having suffered 
equally from the tyranny and rapacity of John. They accordingly 
resolved to vindicate their rights against the crown, and under the 
guidance of Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, drew up a series 
of articles known as Magna Charta, embodying the ancient 
laws and customs of England, which they compelled John reluc- 
tantly to ratify at Runnymede,^ near Windsor, 1215. The provi- 
sions of Magna Charta may be regarded as the foundation of 
English freedom, inasmuch as they established the limitation of the 
monarchy, and asserted the hereditary rights of freemen. It limited 
the regal practice of exacting arbitrary sums under the name of 
reliefs ; prescribed a uniformity of weights and measures, protected 
merchant strangers, and confirmed the privileges of the citizens of 
London. Though the viUeins and ser& did not directly benefit 
by these provisions, or by the remedy of many other abuses, the 
whole class of " freemen" were directly interested in the success 
of the movement ; for it was agreed " that every liberty or custom 
which the king had granted to his servants (that is, the feudal 
chiefs), as far as concerned Mth^ should be observed by the clergy 
and laity towards their servants, so far as concerned them.^^ More- 
over, it was decreed that no man should be imprisoned or punished 
except through the operation of the law (thus securing freedom 
from arbitraiy incarceration, and laying the foundation of the 
Habeas Corpus Act) ; and the courts of justice were purified. 

John persuaded the Pope to annul this great Charter ; and, in 
order to strike terror into his subjects, he procured bands of mer- 
cenaries from the Continent, and traversed the kingdom, laying it 
waste with fire and sword. To the bull of the Pope, excommuni- 
cating the barons and annulling the charter, England replied, that 
in temporal concerns the Pope had no authority ; and in Stephen 
Langton, the primate, the country found at this important crisis 
a zealous patriot. The barons, in their extremity, offered the 
crown to Louis, son of Philip, who immediately came over, but soon 

* On the Thames The word means the " Meadow of Council." 
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disgusted the English by his preference for his French followers. 
John's death, in 1216, relieved the nation from an odious tyrant. 



OoUmparary Events. — Scotland: William i. (the Lion). Alexander ii. France: Philip ii. 
Inquiiifclon established by Innocent -iii. (1204X Crusade agfUnat the Albigensee (1208). 
Mohammedan power overthrown in Spain (1212). 

Questions. — 1. What were the three great events of John's reign ? 2. Write out the general 
provisions of Magna Charta. 3. What was John'k character : and what was there in his 
government which led to his being required to grant Magna Charta ? 



8. Henry m. 

A.D. 1216-1272. 

WRAKNE88 AND KAPACITl* OP HEKKY — DISBEaABD OP THE CUAKTE& — KEBELLION 
OP THE BARONS — BURGESSES — SIMON DE MONTPORT — THE PIRST PARLIAMENT 
— THE STATUTES OP OXPORD — BATTLE OF LEWES — BATTLE OP EVESHAM 
— CHARTER TO MINE FOR COAL. 

John married Isabella J^^^^^ ^j^ ^jf j^,hn and IsabcUa of Au- 

Henryiii. goultoe, being minor at his father's death, 

the Earl of Pembroke was made Protector of the kingdom. 
Louis was still endeavouiiug to establish himself in England, 
but Pembroke, by his wise and conciliatory conduct, won over 
to the young king's cause many of the barons who had taken 
aims against his father. He then, at the head of the English, 
whose fears and jealousy of Louis and his French followers had 
increased, fought and defeated the latter at Lincoln (1217), and 
compelled him to evacuate the kingdom. 

On the death of the Earl of Pembroke, Hubert de Burgh suc- 
ceeded to the regency. It required all his ability and vigour to 
curb the turbulence of the barons, who, like all the other great 
vassals in Europe, were jealous of the royal authoiity, and aimed 
at rendering tliemselves independent. Henry, weak and irresolute 
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l>y nature, was incapable of appreciating the wise administration 
of Hubert de Burgh, who, while upholding royal authority, endea- 
voured to conciliate the barons by carrying out the spirit of the 
GREAT CHARTER. The king at last abandoned him to the hostility 
of his enemies, and expejled him from the kingdom. 

Henry's next minister was Peter des Boches, bishop of Win- 
chester, who, by bestowing all offices and dignities upon his country- 
men the Poictevins, brought the barons again into collision with 
the king, who was compelled to dismiss all his foreign favourite& 
Again, the king's marriage with Eleanor of Provence, was the occa- 
sion of an influx of Proven9a]s, upon whom, in spite of past re- 
monstrances and warnings, he heaped riches and favours. In the 
meanwhile, Henry's mother, Isabella of AngoulSme, had married 
the Count de la Marche, and incited him to a breach of feudal 
etiquette, by refusing homage to his suzerain, Alfonse of Poitiera, 
brother of St Louis. She induced Henry also to enter into a 
league against France, but St. Louis defeated the confederates at 
Taillebourg and at Saintes (1242). 

The great feud between the Guelphs and Ghibellines^ raging at 
this time in Italy, Pope Innocent, in hopes of obtaining English 
money and English aid against the Germans, offered the crown of 
Sicily to Henry's second son Edmond ; and Henry having ac- 
cepted the offer without consulting the general council or Witena- 
gemote (which now first began to be called a Parliament), was 
involved in difficulties and immense expense. 

Richard, Earl of Cornwall, Henry's brother, was meanwhile ex- 
pending vast sums in a vain endeavour to have himself elected 
Emperor of Germany. The only advantage he reaped was the 
empty title of King of the Romans. 

Henry, on his accession, had declared his right to modify the 
statutes of the kingdom, including Magna Charta, according to his 
pleasure ; and by his encroachments ton the privileges of the barons 
and of the burgesses of London, and by his oppressive taxations and 

1 Gtwtph*. adherents of the Pope in Italian matters. Ohti>eU{net, adherents of the Em- 
peror of Q«rmany. 
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arbitrary exactions, he soon became hateful to his subjecta The 
discontent of all ranks — ^barons, clergy, and people — soon brought 
on a crisis, and, through much public disturbance, led to that change 
in the Constitution from which we date the origin of the House of 
Commons. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, son of the noto- 
rious persecutor of the religious sect in the south of France, called 
Albigenses, took the lead in this great movement He had married 
Henry's sister, and, though a foreigner, had gained complete ascend- 
ency over the barons and the people. He was so largely supported, 
that he compelled the king to assemble a parliament at Oxford 
(1 258), since styled the << mad parliament." Here it was agreed, by 
what were called the "Statutes or Provisions of Oxford," that twenty- 
four barons should be invested with fuU power to reform all abuses 
in the state — that the freemen of each county or shire should elect 
foiu* knights, and every city and borough two of its wisest citizens, 
whose business it should be to inquire into the wants and grievances 
of their respective neighbourhoods, and submit all breaches of law 
and justice to a Parliament to be assembled thrice a year. Thus 
the abuses practised by the king led to the transformation of 
the old council or Witenagemote, which had met only at irregular 
intervals, ^ into a Representative Farliamenty and upon this basis 
the liberties of England were securely established. 

The king seized the first opportunity of violating the oath he had 
taken on this occasion, and troubles broke out afresh. Both parties 
agreed to refer their disputes to the arbitration of the French king 
St. Louis. Equitable as was his judgment, it satisfied neither party. 
They then had recourse to arms. The Welsh and Londoners taking 
part with the barons, a battle was fought at Lewes (1264), in which 
the king was made prisoner, and Leicester became sovereign mas- 
ter. A few days later, he restored the king to a nominal liberty, 
detaining Prince Edward as hostage. To the changes introduced 
by Leicester, we may trace many of the present safeguards of our 
freedom. But jealouEty of this distinguished leader, sympathy for 
the king, and admiration of the rising genius of young Edward, 

1 Nominally three times a year. 
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produced a reaction. • The Prince, having escaped from prison, 
raised the royal standard ; and a battle was fought at Evesham 
(1265), in which Leicester was killed and the rebels defeated. 

After restoring peace to the kingdom. Prince Edward set out to 
join St. Louis (1270) in an expedition to the Holy Land. When 
he arrived at Tunis, he found the French king dead, but he never- 
theless proceeded on his Crusade. Whilst in Palestine he was wound- 
ed by an assassin, and owed his recovery to his wife, Eleanor of 
Castile, who sucked the poison from the wound. During Prince 
Edward's absence, the old king died (1272) after a reign of 56 
years. 

In this reign lived the great Roger Bacon, the precursor in 
phyBical science and experimental philosophy of his immortal 
namesake. A great impulse was given to architecture in eveiy 
country in Europe during this century. Indeed, in every direction, 
the human mind displayed much activity, due in great measure to 
the contact with Eastern civilisation, resulting from the Crusades. 
It is worthy of note, also, that under Henry in. a charter was 
granted to Newcastle to dig for coal, and that this is the first 
mention made of a mineral to which England owes so much of her 
manufacturing prosperity and domestic comfort. 



Cdtemporarif Events. — Zenghis Khan and the Tartan orerrun the Saracen empire (1227). 
Roaala oonqnered by the Tartars (1287). Mongols conquer China (1870). France: ISaAnt) 
Louis iz. Philip iii. (Le Hardi ) Scotland: Alexander ii. Alexander iii. (1249). 

<^iegtUm$.-^l. What WM the Regent Hubert de Bnrgh's policy ; and how did Heniy treat 
bim ? 2. What was Henry's character ; and what were his views respecting the law of 
Magna Charta ? 8. Who arose at this time to organize the resistance of the barons and 
b u r ges s e s ? 4. Write out the prorisions of the " Statutes of Oxford." 6. What led to the 
Tf establishment of the royal power ? 6. For what was the thirteenth century remarkable ? 
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9. Edwaxd L (snmamed Longshanks.) 

A.D. 1272-1307. 

nETUKN FHOM THE THIKI) CKUBADE — BURGHS KEPBESENTED IN FAKLIAMEKT — 
SCBJUGATION OP WALES — WAR WITH SCOTLAND — PROGRESS OP PARLIA- 
MENT, AND IMPROYEMENT OP THE LAW. 

Edward was in Palestine at the time of his fathes's death, but 
his admirable conduct during the civil wars of the preceding reign 
secured for him, though absent, the unanimous recognition of his 
title. On his return he promised to the barons a strict observance 
of the charter. He examined into the state of crime, and the 
administration of « the laws, which, in his reign, b^gan to be more 
relied on and respected than in those of his predecessors. Edward 
favoured the industrial classes, who, during his reign, gained greatly 
in importance and consideration from being summoned by the king 
to send deputies from the boroughs, to give their consent when he 
needed supplies, — a necessity which frequently occurred, owing to 
the constant wars in which he was engaged. 

Having attended to the primary duties of legislator and admini- 
strator, Edward's next aim was to give compactness to his empire. 
He began with Wales, whose people, the descendants of the ancient 
Britons, had always been impatient of the English supremacy. 
Edward summoned Llewellyn, prince of Wales, to do him homage. 
Llewellyn refused. Edward in consequence entered Wales, and in 
the war that followed, Llewellyn was killed in battle. His brother 
David, who succeeded him, being soon captured, was brought in 
chains to Shrewsbury, and tried by the English peers, who con- 
demned him to be hanged, drawn, and quartered (1282). In like 
manner as the Romans massacred the Druid-bards for keeping alive 
the love of liberty and independence, so Edward is said to have 
ordered the destruction of the Welsh bards for a similar reason. 
Considerable doubt, however, hangs round this tradition. Edward's 
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sun and heir was bom at Caernarvon, and was the first English 
prince who bore the title of " Prince of Wales." 

The state of confusion in which Scotland was at this time in- 
volved, favoured Edward's ambitious views on that country. The 
elder branch of his dynasty had died with Alexander iii., and the 
members of the younger branch disputed the succession. John 
Balliol and Robert Bruce were the principal claimants of the throne. 
The Scottish nobles, unable to come to an amicable settlement of 
the question, chose Edward as arbiter, who began his task by re- 
quiring the Scots to acknowledge him as their liege lord, and to 
deliver their fortresses into his hands. Balliol, a weak-minded man, 
submitted to these conditions, and the disputed succession was 
accordingly decided in his favour. But even he was provoked into 
rebellion by the indignities offered by Edward, who seized every 
trifling occasion and frivolous pretext to summon Balliol to appear 
before him as his vassal. At length, having concluded an alliance 
with Philip IV., king of France, he formally renounced his allegi- 
ance to Edw^ard, who immediately marched into Scotland at the head 
of a large army, and defeated the Scots at Dunbar (1296). Balliol 
was deposed, and brought prisoner to the tower of London. Ed- 
ward burned the records of Scotland, seized the crown and sceptre, 
and, what the Scots highly prized, the famous coronation stone of 
Scone. 

Under the pretext of satisfying certain feudal foiinalities, Edward 
had been required by Philip iv. of France to give up Guienne, on 
the express assurance that it should be restored to him. When it 
had been formally yielded, Philip refused to give it back. Edward 
then entered into hostilities with France, allying himself with the 
Flemings, who bore the brant of the war. Edward's expedients to 
nuse money excited much discontent amongst the barons and clergy, 
and the Parliament accompanied each supply with petitions for new 
privileges and for further immunities. This French war terminated 
in the restoration of Guienne and the marriage of Edward (whose 
faithful Eleanor was dead) with Philip's sister Margaret, and the 
marriage of Edward prince of Wales to Isabella, slaughter of 
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Philip. In the extremities in which Edward found himself for 
want of money, he disregarded the charter, and practised ex- 
tortion ; bnt in his attempts to raise money in an arbitrary way, 
he was boldly resisted by the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk. He 
threatened to hang them, but was soon compelled to yield and 
to promise that no tax should be levied but by the will of the 
Conmions. This was the concession of a most important right, 
and out of it grew the present power of the House of. Commons. 

In the meanwhile, the oppressions practised by the English in 
Scotland roused the spirit of resistance amongst its people.. It 
was then that the immortal Wallace led on his countrymen to 
glory and victory. The Scottish nobility felt jealous of a leader 
of birth inferior to their own, and when Edward appeared with 
an army of 100,000 men, he defeated the Scots with great 
loss at Falkirk (1298). But the spirit of the people was not 
to be quenched. John Comyn took the command. The Eng- 
lish were defeated, and again Edward was compelled to march 
northward, at the head of an immense army, and accompanied by 
a fleet. Victory as usual followed his footsteps. After complet- 
ing the conquest, he endeavoured to establish English laws and 
customs, and sought by every means to incorporate the kingdom 
with England. A lai^ge sum was offered for the person of William 
Wallace ; and a man whom he trusted as his friend. Sir John Mon- 
teith, betrayed him. He was brought in chains to London, and 
the barbarous death there inflicted on this heroic man, must ever 
be the disgrace of Edward and of the age in which he lived. 
Soon after this event yoimg Robert Bruce, grandson of the com- 
petitor of Balliol, escaping from England, presented himself to 
the Scots as their lawful king, and as such was crowned. He 
assembled his partisans and seized the castles, and Edward had to 
begin the work of conquest afresh. Full of wrath and vowing 
extermination, Edward had reached Carlisle, on his way to Scot- 
land, when he was taken iU. He died in 1307 : but before his 
death, he obliged his son to take an oath that he would not 
desist till he had completely subdued Scotland. 
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During this reign not only was the Great Charter observed, but 
Parliament gained for itself distinct recognition, and by its power 
of granting or refusing supplies was enabled to extort privileges 
from the Crown. As knights of shires and deputies from burghs 
had seats in Parliament, it may be regarded, even at this early 
period, as representing the middle classes as well as the aristocracy 
and the church. Many statutes were passed during Edward the 
Third's reign for the better administration of justice, and for the 
prevention of corruption. 



OoUmtporary Events.—Franee : Philip iv. (LeBel) (1285). Scotland: Margaret of Norway 
(1286). John Balliol (1291). Robert Bruce (1306). The Christians expelled from Paleatine 
(1291). ffidlian Vespers (1282). Franciscans and Dominicans founded in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Popei o/dislinelion: Innocent III. (119B-1229.) Boniface thi. (1294-1805.) 

Questions. — 1. How did Edward j. occupy the earlier part of his reij^ ? 2. In what war 
did be first engage ; and what was its result ? 3. Write an account of the droumstances 
which led to the battle of Falkirk. 4. What progress did Parliament make in this reign ? 



10. Edward IL (sumamed Caernarvon.) 

A.D. 1307-1327. 

THE king's INCAPACITS" — KEBELLION OP BAROSuS DEFEAT AT BANNOCK- 

BURM GENERAL MISRULE AND DEPOSITION OF THE KINO. 

The only events that marked the reign of this weak monarch 
were, the insurrections of the barons against himself and his 
two successive favourites. Piers Gaveston and Hugh Despencer. 
Gaveston was executed at Warwick Castle in 1312. These in- 
surrections were headed by the Earl of Lancaster, the king's 
Henry HI. cousin, who cudeavoured to streng- 

^ . ijijgjj his party by an alliance with 

Edward I. Edmund Scotland. Lancaster, in one of these 

Edward IL Edward, earl of Lancaster, revolts, was made prisoner, and be- 
headed, by Edward's order, at Pomfret Castle (1322). 
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By the victory gained over the English at Bannockbom (1314), 
the independence of Scotland was secured. The Scots, on that 
important day, were commanded by Robert Bruce, to whose 
genius and heroism they owed their success. 

Edward's queen, Isabella, who entertained no friendly feelings 
towards her husband, visited the court of her father, Philip iv., king 
of France, on pretext of arranging some difficulty that had arisen 
on the subject of Guienne. While there, she became the leading 
spirit among the English malcontents and refugees ; and collecting 
an army of 3000 men, she landed in England, proclaiming that her 
sole purpose was to free the king and kingdom from the oppression 
exercised by favourites. After Despencer's execution (1327), she 
summoned, in the king's name, a Parliament at Westminster, which 
deposed Edward on the ground of his incapacity to govern, proved 
by his neglect of public business, and his suffering himself to be 
swayed by evil counsellors. To these causes they attributed the loss 
of Scotland and of part of Guienne. The king was imprisoned, 
and shortly after, by order of the queen's paramour, Roger Morti- 
mer, was barbarously murdered in Berkeley Castle by Lords 
Montravers and Groumay (1327). 

It may at first surprise us to find a whole nation so dependent 
for its happiness and wellbeing on the will of one man. But if 
we remember that, at this time, when the king was sole admini- 
strator, his influence would necessarily be quickly felt by every class 
in the nation, our surprise will cease. The transition fix)m the reign 
of the first to the second Edward, is one from a well-administered 
monarchy to a state of anarchy, corruption, and general misery, 
simply because the son fell so far short of the father in intellect, 
will, and a sense of justice. 



Cotctnporary Events.— France .- Philip iv. Louis x. John i. Philip v. Charles it. 
Scotland T Robert i. The Swiss asnert their independence (1308). The Popes remore from 
Rome to Arignon (1308), where they resided for 70 yeais. 

QueMions.—l. What was Edward the Second's character ? 2. What led to the insurrec- 
tion of the barons and the final deposition of the king ? 
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THIRD EPOCH. 

A.D. 1327-1453. 



.» 



THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR WITH FRANCE PROVOKED BY EDWARD 
m. ASSUMING THE TITLE OP KING OF THAT COUNTRY, AND 
WHICH WAS TERIONATED BY THE EXPULSION OF THE ENGLISH 

IN 1453 PROGRESS OF PARLIAMENT ^ADOPTION OF THE SAXON 

TONGUE IN THE COURTS OF LAW. 

[During this Epoch flourished Chaucer the father of English poetry and 

WycUfe the reformer.] 



1. Ed^BTard m. 

A.D. 1327-1377. 

FAILURE IH SCOTLAND — WAR FOR THE FRENCH CROWN — BATTLE OF CRE88Y 
— SIEGE OF CALAIS— POICTIERS — DEATH OF THE BLACK PRINCE — PKO- 
GRE88 OF PARLIAMENT— INTRODUCTION OF THE CLOTH MANUFACTURE — 
WTCLIPFE. 

Edward IL mairied IsabeUa Of France T^j. Jji^g being minor, Moi- 

Edwaxd UL timer assumed the direction of 

affiurs. The unfortunate issue of an expedition against Scotland, 
and the disgust felt at seeing the queen-dowager IsabeUa and 
Mortimer living together, excited general discontent. This feeling 
Mortimer attempted to overawe by inspiring terror, and, with this 
view, he ordered, on some false pretext, the execution of his enemy 
the Earl of Kent, brother of Edward ii. But as soon as Edward iit. 
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had reached his eighteenth year, he resolved to free himself and 
the kingdom from this odious thraldom. Accordingly, accompanied 
by some friends, he entered the castle of Nottingham, and there 
seized Mortimer, who, without trial, was condemned by Parliament 
and hanged at Tybiun, near London (1330). 

Edward, pursuing the policy of his grandfather, first directed his 
energies to the subjection of Scotland. He supported the title of 
Edward Balliol, who promised homage and fealty, in opposition to 
that of David Brace, who represented the independence of Scotland. 
The victory gained by Edward at Hallidown Hill (1334), placed 
Balliol on the throne. But no sooner was the English army with- 
drawn, than the Scotch drove Balliol away and recalled Bruce ; 
and Edward's ambition at this time seeking a wider field, created 
a diversion in their favour. 

The males of the elder branch of the Capet dynasty in France 
had died out with Charles iv. of Erance (1328). The French 
States-GreneraJ had, in accordance with their questionable interpre- 
tation of the Salic law, decided that women were incapable of in- 
heriting the crown ; and by this decision Jane, daughter of Louis x., 
was excluded, and the crown devolved on Philip de Valois, grand- 
son of Philip iii.^ But Edward refused to submit to this decision 
of the States-Greneral, and claimed the throne as his, assuming the 
title of King of France, by right of his mother Isabella, daughter 
of Philip IV. The English Parliament, on voting the supplies, 
which were enormously large considering the resources of the 
nation, stipulated, that if France were subdued the two king- 
doms should for ever remain distinct and separate. Edward's 
ambition was further inflamed by three French traitors, who had 
revolted against their lawfid sovereign, Robert d'Artois, brother- 



Phllip IIT. 



Philip IV. Charles de Valois Louis d'ETreuz 

1 I 

I j j i Philip VI. 

laabeUa Louis X. Philip V. Charles IV. 

EdwalrdUL 
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in-law of Philip vi., Geoffrey d'Haroourt, and Charles the Bad, ^ 
king of Navarre, son of that Jane whom the States had excluded 
from the throne. In the course of the long war that followed, 
the rich, commercial, and democratic Flemings, under their leader 
James Arteveldt, the Brewer, ^ were Edward's most vialuable allies, 
as the Scots were those of the French king. The first engage- 
ment was a naval action off the Sluys, in which the English and 
Flemings were victorious (1340). 

At the same time that this war for the inheritance of the 
throne of France was being waged, a minor one was carried on for 
the succession to the duchy of Brittany between Jean de Montfort 
supported by the English, and Charles de Blois supported by the 
French. This war, which lasted twenty-foiu* years, is interesting 
for the heroism, ability, and personal bravery exhibited by the 
wives (both, like other French heroines, bearing the name of Jane) 
of the two competitors, who, when their husbands were made 
prisoners, led armies and fleets, directed sieges, and took towns. 
It terminated in the tritmiph of the Montfort claim. 

In 1346 Edward recommenced war, and, entering Normandy, laid 
waste the country, and pillaged and burned the towns. His army 
consisted to a large extent of English bowmen. Philip, in order 
to hem in Edward, ordered the bridges to be destroyed; and, 
had it not been for a traitor, a peasant, who for a sum of money 
pointed out a ford on the Somme, Edward would have been 
in dangerous plight. He succeeded, however, in crossing the 
river in the face of a detachment of the French army, and chose 
an admirable position near the village of Cressy, planting his can- 
non (which on that day were used for the first time by the 
English) on favourable ground. The French, although three times 
the number of the English, were defeated with gieat slaughter. 
Amongst their slain was their ally the old blind King of Bohemia, 
whose crest, three ostrich feathers, and motto, Ich dien, " I serve," 
were adopted by the Black Prince,^ eldest son of Edward m., to 

1 Phffip IT. Louis x. Jum married Philip d'Erreax. Charles the Bad. 
3 That b to lay, a member of the Guild of Brewers, but not himself in the trade* 
* So called from the colour of his armour. 
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whose extraordinary daring and valour the victory at Creasy was 
greatly due (1346). 

In order to secure a permanent key to France, Edward resolved 
to follow up his victory by taking possession of Calais, which 
was defended by John of Vienne. Never was there a more valiant 
resistance than that made by the brave burgesses of Calais. At 
last, reduced to extremities by famine, they, after twelve months* 
blockade, consented to capitulate. Edward then ordered six of 
the principal citizens to be given up to him, and six were found 
who volunteered by their own death to save their fellow-towns- 
men. The first who offered himself was Eustache de Saint Pierre. 
The others followed, and with ropes round their necks, came bearing 
the keys of Calais to Edward, who ordered their immediate execu- 
tion. But Philippa of Hainault, Edward's queen, who, after gaining 
a victory over the Scots at Neville's Cross, and taking prisoner 
David Bruce, had just arrived in the camp, pleaded earnestly for 
the heroic captives. Kneeling before the king, she said, " Gentle 
sir, since I passed the sea in much peril, I have desired nothing of 
you ; therefore now I require of you, in honour of the Son of the 
Virgin Mary, and for the love of me, that you will have mercy on 
these six burgesses." The king beheld the queen, and stood still 
awhile in a study, and then said, << Ah, Philippa 1 1 would you had 
been now in some other place ; but I cannot deny you — ^I give these 
inen to you to do your pleasure with them ;" and, after entertain- 
ing, she sent them back to their homes with presents. Such is 
the story as it has been handed down. 

Philip VI. of France, dying in the year 1350, was succeeded by 
his son John. Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, though King 
John's son-in-law, urged Edward to resume hostilities against 
France. The Black Prince began the war by laying waste the 
provinces adjacent to Guieime, while Edward destroyed all before 
him in Normandy. King John, at the head of 50,000 men, came 
up with the Black Prince at Poictiers. The latter, with only 10,000 
men, gained a victory which is noted as one of the most memorable 
on record (1356). The French king was taken prisoner and con- 
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veyed to London, receiving the moat courteous treatment, and in 
London he died (1364). Two years afterwards, the French pea- 
santry, attributing to the nobles the calamities which had be&llen 
them, rose and conmiitted the dreadful massacre known as the 
Jacquerie. The devastation and misery which had resulted from 
these wars are recorded by Petrarch, the Italian poet, who at this 
time visited Paris on an embassy. " When I viewed this king- 
dom," he writes, " which had been desolated by fire and sword, I 
could not persuade myself it was the same I had formerly beheld, 
fertile, rich, and flourishing. On every side it now appeared a 
dreadful desert ; extreme poverty, lands untilled, fields laid waste, 
houses gone to ruin, except here and there one that was defended 
by some fortification, or which was enclosed within waUs ;' every- 
where were seen the traces of the English (and he might have 
added the Jacquerie), and of the dreadful havoc they had made. 
Touched by such moumfiil effects of the rage of man, I could not 
withhold my tears." Charles v.. King John's son and successor, 
aided by the skill and valoiu* of his famous general Duguesclin, 
repaired the fortunes of France ; so that when Edward iii. died in 
1377, the industry of the country had recovered its life, and 
the English, after aU their expenditure of blood and treasure, 
possessed only Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. 

The Black Prince died a year before his father, after a success- 
ful expedition into Spain, where he went as champion of Peter 
the Cruel, king of Castile, a tyrant, who, after poisoning his 
queen, and putting several members of his family to death, had been 
opposed by his natural brother Henry de Transtamare. The latter 
was supported by the French king, who, to rid his kingdom of the 
wild brigands that infested it, after the disbanding of the army, had 
them enrolled under the popular banner of Duguesclin, and sent 
to Spain. From the time of undertaking this campaign, the health 
of the Black Prince began to languish, and in 1376 he died, 
leaving a son (afterwards Richard n.) by his wife Joan of Kent. 

In the reign of Edward m. cloth was brought from Flanders to 
England by John Kemp. The castle of Windsor was built, the 
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architect being the celebrated William of Wykeham, founder of a 
college at Oxford, and of a school at Winchester. The French lan- 
guage, which had been introduced by the Normans, ceased to be 
used in pleadings, laws, and public acts, in consequence of the 
advance of the Saxon tongue, and the amalgamation of the Norman 
and Saxon races. The Commons now for the first time sat in a separ- 
ate house, and a law was passed declaring that spoken words should 
not be construed iato high treason, imless attended by overt acts, 
thus giving to the subject freedom of speech, and to the repre- 
sentatives full liberty of debate, and serving as a protection to all 
against spies and informers. It was Edward in. who instituted 
the order of the garter, with its motto, Honi soU qui mal y pense. 
Wycliffe, the famous precursor of the Reformation, and Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry, adorned this reign. 



CoUmporary Sovereignt and Events. — France: Charles iv. Philip vi. John ii. Charles ▼. 
Scotland : Robert i. David ii. Robert ii. In 1337, there was a massacre of the Jews in 
Germany, in consequence of a plague of locusts attributed to them. In 1348, a pestilence 
swept OTor Borope. which carried away a third of the populatl(m. The Turks enter Burope 

(1352). 

Questions. — 1. What led to the long war with France ? 2. State the leading events of this 
->« ar, with their dates. 3. In what respects did the House of Parliament progress during this 
reign ? 4. What distingnished men flourished ? 



2. Richard IL 

A.D. 1377-1399. 

CONDITION OF EUaLAND — INSURRECTION OF THE PEASANTKY UNDER WAT TTLEE 

(JLOUCESTEb's tyranny as QUARDIAN OP THE KINO — RICHARD'S ARBITRARY 

CONDUCT MISOOVERNMENT — REBELLION UNDER HENRY BOLINOBROKE, DUKE 

OP LANCASTER, AND DEPOSITION OP RICHARD BY THE PARLIAMENT. 

Edward III. Richard, son of the Black Prince, was 

Edward the Bilick PriDoe. ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^« Succeeded his 

Richard IL grandfather Edward iil By the advice of 

the House of Commons, which had greatly 
gained in importance, a Council of nine persons was appointed 
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to manage the affairs of the nation. The xeal direction of affairs 
lay, however, in the hands of the young king's three uncles, the 
Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester. 

In the short account of the state of society under the feudal 
system, which was given on p. 24, we pointed to the tyranny and 
turbulence of the feudal. chiefs, to the ii\justice caused by their 
petty feuds, and to their oppression of the peasantry (serfs), 
as likely to lead to their own final subjection to a higher 
power. The monarchy, by the aid of the increasing influence of 
towns, and the growing importance of the middle classes, had been 
able gradually to establish itself as supreme over its vassals. 
The tendency was now towards despotism, and the abuse of the 
great prerogatives of the Crown had led to Magna Charta, as we 
have seen ; £md this again to the development of the old Saxon 
Witenagemote into a Parliament, representing pretty fairly the 
various interests of the country. 

The lower classes, too, now began to be sensible of their own 
importance in the social fabric, and to desire to throw off the 
yoke of serfdom by which they were oppressed. No doubt, 
the preachings and denunciations of Wycliffe, the great church 
reformer, and his followers, had made aU men more reflective, 
and led them to question the institutions under which they 
lived ; but the great scarcity of labourers during the previous 
reign, which gave so great value and importance to the labour- 
ing man as to require the interference of government to pro- 
tect proprietors against '< strikes," and the fact that by a certain 
length of residence in a town a serf became free, had probably 
more to do with the short-lived rebellion of Richard's reign. It 
was a sad thing that the peasantry were led by men who were as 
incapable of organizing any movement, as they were of restrain- 
ing the unreasoning violence of the mob that soon gathered round 
them. The stoiy as it has come down to us is soon told. 

In 1381, there broke out an insurrection of the lower classes, 
under the leadership of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball, 
against the heavy oppressions imposed on them by their condition 
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of serfdom. A new tax of three groats, levied on the poor equally 
with the rich, following soon after a capitation tax of more than 
usual amount, brought the discontent of the people to a height, 
and occasioned this revolt. A hundred thousand men marched 
into London, demanding abolition of serfdom, freedom of commerce 
in all market towns without tax or toll, and a fixed rent on land 
in lieu of the service required by villenage. In the moment of 
panic, charters granting these most reasonable demands were drawn 
up, and promises of pardon given, all of which, however, were 
i*evoked the moment the danger was past. In an interview held 
at Smithfield between Richard, then only fifteen, and Wat Tyler, 
the latter, who had advanced unattended into the midst of the 
king's escort, was struck down by the lord mayor. Sir William 
Walworth. This dangerous crisis drew out the one sole spark of 
heroism in Richard's history : he rode his horse into the midst of 
the angiy rebels, and cried out, " Tyler was a traitor, I myself will 
be your leader !" The mob was pacified. The king was lavish 
of promises and charters, every one of which he violated. The 
revolt was happily suppressed ; but from that time the condition 
of the serf was improved, and serfdom began gradually to disappear. 
Richard's uncle, John of Graunt, duke of Lancaster, led an army 
into Spain to assert his claim to the crown of Castile, in right 
of his second wife, daughter of Peter the Cruel An agreement 
took place between him and his competitor, son of Henry de 
Transtamare, by which he gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to the King of Castile's son, and another was married to the King 
of Portugal During the Duke of Lancaster's absence, the tyranny 
exercised by the Duke of Gloucester over his nephew, led to a 
series of events, which made this reign the disgrace of English 
history: — ^king, dukes, parliaments, all disregarded principle and 
honour. The king's chancellor, Michael de la Pole, was impeached, 
at the instigation of Gloucester and his partisans, by the obsequi- 
ous Commons. After this, in order to remedy the evils of 
Richard's arbitrary government, they proceeded to appoint a Com- 
mission of Regency, which deprived the king of all authority. 
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though now twenty-one years of age. When he hesitated to give his 
assent, he was threatened with the fsite of Edward ii. Richard 
CQBBulted the judges on the legality of the commission. They 
pronounced it high treason. Gloucester had the judges banished. 
The king^s counsellors were condemned as traitors. Two were 
executed, three others fled. Old Sir Simon Burley, a man hon- 
oured and loved by Edward in. and the Black Prince, and whom 
they had appointed governor to Richard in his youth, was, in 
spite of the king's and queen's earnest prayers and tears, executed 
by the cruel Gloucester, the Commons sanctioning aU his acts. 
lliese events occurred in 1 388. In the same year was fought the 
battle of Otterbum, between the Percys of Northumberland and 
the Scottish Earl of Douglas, in which Henry Percy, called Hot- 
spur, was made prisoner. 

Suddenly Richard recovered his authority, and was supported 
by his uncle Lancaster. He never forgave the injuries and suffer- 
ings inflicted by Gloucester, and in 1397, an act of accusation was 
presented against him and the Earls of Arundel and Warwick. 
A compliant Parliament yielded to the king's wish. Gloucester 
was carried off to Calais, where he is supposed to have died by 
violent means. The Earl of Arundel was executed. As some of 
those who joined in the accusation against Gloucester had formerly 
been associated in the acts for which he forfeited his life, they 
felt uneasy, and recriminations began. Among others, the king's 

Edward III. cousiu, Henry Bol- 

I 1 ingbroke, the Duke 

Edward the Black Prince. John of Gauj^uke of Lancaster. ^^ Lancaster S SOn, 
Richard II. Henry Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV. aCCUSed the Dukc of 

Norfiolk of high treason. The latter offered to prove his innocence 
by duel When the day came, and the parties had entered the lists, 
the king took the decision into his own hands, and banished Nor- 
folk for life, and his cousin Bolingbroke, Earl of Hereford, for ten 
years, promising him the possession of whatever inheritance might 
fidl to him in the interval. 

Shortly after, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, died, and 
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Richard appropriated his estates to his own use. This inGreased 
the disgust of the nation ; and Henry Bolingbroke, now Duke of 
Lancaster, resolved to resist the illegal confiscation. Unforton- 
ately for himself, this was the moment Richard chose for making 
a second visit to Ireland. He had paved the way for Boling- 
broke's success by his desperate acts, his forced fines, which he 
extorted from both individuals and counties, and the general 
disorder into which the kingdom had fallen under his inefficient 
rule, the course of justice having been interrupted, and robberies 
everywhere abounding. During his absence the exiled Bolingbroke 
landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, where he was joined by the Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland (1399). He took a solemn 
oath, that his only intention waa to recover possession of his in- 
heritance, but his ambition rose higher when he heard the acclar 
mations that greeted him, and saw the crowds that flocked to his 
standard. Even the Duke of York, who had been left regent 
during the king's absence, acquiesced in Henry's schemes. Richard 
quickly returned to England with an army, but it immediately 
deserted him. A few days after, the Duke of Lancaster entered 
London with Richard as his captive, from whom he extorted a 
resignation of the crown. And, not content with this, he caused 
him to be solemnly deposed in Parliament, on the ground of 
misgovemment and breach of the constitution. The articles 
of impeachment in the act of deposition were thirty-three in 
number. Among other things, Richard's despotic tendencies 
were complained of, and it was affirmed that when asked to 
do justice according to the laws, he would say, that " his laws 
were in his mouth," and that ^< he alone could make and change 
the laws of the kingdom ; '* and that he maintained that the life 
and goods of all his subjects were at his will and pleasure. After 
the reading of this act, eight commissioners solemnly pronounced 
the sentence of deposition ; and Heniy Bolingbroke, duke of Lan- 
caster, having crossed himself, approached the throne and said, 
" In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I, Henry of 
Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, and the crown, with 
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all the members and appurtenances, inasmuch as I am descended 
by right line of the blood coming from the good lord King Henry 
m., and through that right that God of his grace hath sent me, 
with help of my kin and of my friends, to recover it : the which 
realm was in point to be undone, for default of government and 
undoing of the good laws." He was then led to the royal chair 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, aU the people shout- 
ing for joy. 

There was but one voice raised in behalf of the unfortunate 
king, that of Merks, bishop of Carlisle. Richard is supposed to 
have been either murdered, or starved to death in Pomfret Castle 
(1399). The latter is the more probable, as his body was exposed 
to the people's view early in the next reign, when, had violence 
been used, the marks would have been visible. Bichard's first^ 
wife was Anne of Bohemia ; on her death he married Isabella, 
daughter of Charles vl of France. 

The events we have just recorded form the subject of Shak- 
spere's well-known drama. In one of its closing scenes, Richard, 
whose courage had deserted him on hearing of the success of Bol- 
ingbroke and the defection of those whom he had trusted, replies 
to the consolations of his friends a& follows : — 



. . . Of comfort no man speal'.: 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let*8 choose executors, and talk of wills : 
And yet not so, — ^for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death ; 
And that small model of the barren earth, 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For Heaven*s sake, let ns sit upon the ground* 
And tell sad stories of the death of king's : — 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war ; 

E 
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Home Imnnted by the ghosts they have deposed ; 
Home poiNon'd by their wives, some sleeping kill*d : 
All ronrder'd : — For within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court : and there the antic sits, 
HcofHng his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchizo, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life. 
Were brass impregnable, and, humoured thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Dores through his castle walls, and — ^farewell king: 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 
For you have but mistook me all this while : 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 
Need friends : — Subjected thus, 
How can you say to me — I am a king ? 

Oarliale. My lord, wise men ne*er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 
To fear the foe, since fear oppresscth strength. 
Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your foe. 
And so your follies fight against yourself. 
Fear, and be slain ; no worse can come, to fight ; 
And fight and die, is death destroying death, 
Where fearing dying, pays death servile breath. 
• < * • • 

King Bichard, Thou chid*st me well. — Proud Bolingbroke, I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague-fit of fear is overblown ; 
An easy task it is, to win our own. — 
Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power ? 
Speak sweetly, man, althongh thy looks be sour. 

Scroop* Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day : 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye. 
My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 
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I play the torturer, by small and small, 

To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken : — 

Your ancle York hath join'd with Bolingbroke ; 

And all your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms 

Upon his party. 

King Richard. ■ Thou hast said enough. — 
Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 

{To one of Ids comforters) 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair ! 
What say you now ? what comfort have we now ? 
By Heaven, I'll hate him everlastingly, 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 
Go, to Flint-castle ; there I'll pine away ; 
A king, wo's slave, shall kingly wo obey. 
That power I have, discharge ; and let them go 
To ear the land, that hath some hope to grow, 
For I have none : — Let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Awnerle. Mj liege, one word. 

King Richard. He does me double wrong, 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Discharge my followers, let them hence. — Away, 
From Richard's night, to Bolingbroke's fair day. 



Cotemporary Event*. — Prance: Clmrlea v. Charles vi. Scotland: Robert ii. Robert 
in. Yasco de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope (1392). Tamerlane takes Delhi (1398). 

Daring the latter half of the 14th century flourished Chaucer, the father of English poetry, 
and WycUffe " the morning star of the Reformation." In Italy, Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaodo flourished. Froi8!>art also wrote his Chronicles in this century. 

In the course of this century also the mariner's compass was introduced, and gunpowder 
and cannon first used. A linen paper-mill waa established in Germany. Medical science 
made some progress. 

Questfcnt. — ^1. Write an account of the insurrection under Wat Tyler, and of the causes 
which led to it. 2. Who. was Henry Bolingbroke, and what circumstances led to his banish- 
ment ? 3. With what avowed purpose did he return to England, and what was the result 
of his expedition ? 4. What was the character of Richard the Second's government ? 
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3. Henry IV. 

A.D. 1399-1413. 

REVOLT OP THE WELSH UNDES OWEN GLENDOWER — INVASION BY THE SCOTS — 
REBELLION OF THE NORTHERN EARLS — ACT AGAINST HEBEST. 

Edward III. Henry IV., son of John of 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence, (second son) Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 

PhiUipa, married E. Mortimer, Earl of March having procured, aS WO have 

Boger Mortimer seen, the deposition of Bichard 

] i n. , usurped the throne from the 

Edm. MorUmer, Earl of March. Anne j^^ ^f j^^^^jj^^ ^j^g ^^f^ YiBJI, 

Eichard. Dnke of York ^j^^ ^^^ grcat-grandson of the 
Edward iv.i Duke of Clarence, the second 
son of Edward in. As might have been expected from the man- 
ner in which the throne was obtained, and the existence of a 
rival claimant, Henry's reign was disturbed by conspiracies, insur- 
rections, and civil >var. The first conspiracy was set on foot by the 
Earls of Kent and Huntingdon, Richard's half-brothers, but it was 
betrayed by the king's cousin, the Duke of Rutland, son of the 
Duke of York, whose treacherous habit it was to join in every 
plot, and then turn informer. Kent, Huntingdon, and some others 
were beheaded. Charles vi., king of France, whose daughter had 
been married to Richard n., at first declined to recognise Henry's 
title, believing his son-in-law to be still living, and purposing 
to send him assistance. Meanwhile, as has been already stated, 
Richard died in Pomfret Castle, being, it is supposed, starved to 
death by Henry's order. 

The Scotch and Welsh determined to take advantage of the 
unsettled state of England. The former accordingly entered Eng- 
land with an army, and in 1402 was fought the battle of Homil- 
don, in which the Earl of Douglas, who commanded the Scotch, 
was made prisoner by the Earl of Northumberland and his son 
the famous Harry Hotspur. The Welsh also gave considerable 

1 Compare genealogy of Henry it., p 63. 
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annoyanoe, and under Owen Glendower made another effort to 
secure their independence. They made frequent inroads into the 
English marches; and in one of these Mortimer, uncle of the young 
Earl of March, who had taken part with the Welsh, was made 
prisoner. Harry Hotspur, who had married Mortimer's sister, 
requested the king to allow Mortimer his liberty upon payment 
of a ransom; the king refused, and at the same time ordered 
the Earl of Northumberland on no account to liberate Douglas, 
who had been taken at Homildon. The consequence was, that 
Northumberland, his brother the Earl of Worcester, and Hany 
Hotspur, resolved to overturn the throne they had aided to establish, 
and having formed an alliance with Douglas and Glendower, a 
tremendous battle was fought at Shrewsbury (1403). The death 
of Hotspur decided the day in favour of the king. The Earl of 
Worcester was executed, and Douglas made prisoner. 

The victim of the next conspiracy, which failed like all the 
others, was Scrope, archbishop of York. His brother, one of 
Richard's ministers, had been executed by order of Henry, 
and the archbishop, disapproving of the perfidy, usurpation, and 
murder of which Henry had been guilty, advocated the claim 
of the Earl of March to the throne. The archbishop was 
handed over for trial to Chief-Justice Gascoigne, who declined, 
on the ground that he could not lawfully try a dignitary of 
the Church. A complaisant tool was however found, — the first 
judge that pronounced capital sentence on an archbishop. Shortly 
afterwards the old Duke of Northumberland, Hotspur's father, 
took up arms against Henry, but was defeated and killed at 
Bramham Moor (1408). Glendower then gave up the struggle, 
and died in retirement. Ilie constant success and good fortune 
that attended Henry rv. is remarkable. He professed to believe 
that success was a proof of the approbation of Heaven, but the 
maxim brought no ease to his conscience. 

In Scotland society was disturbed. Robert hl being deemed 
incapable of governing, his brother, the Duke of Albany, seized the 
reins, and, with the hope of insuring permanence to ]iis position. 
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ttorred to death the heir, who was Robert's eldest son. The 
&ther, apprehensive for the life of James his second son, sent him 
to his ally of France. The ship bearing the youth was wayhdd, 
and yonng James was brought to Henry, who kept him as hostage 
for the good behaviour of Scotland, but treated him kindly and 
educated him well. 

Hemy, in order to please the clergy, ordered William Saotr^ a 
Wycliffite or Lollard, as the sect was called, to be burned for 
heresy, the first instance of an execution on account of reli^ons 
opinions. A royal act was about the same time passed against the 
reformed opinions, which were rapidly spreading, and many died 
at the stake rather than repudiate their faith. Tina act is the 
greatest blot on Henry's reign, but quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the time. 

In 1413 Henry iv. died, at the age of fortynsix. During his 
reign the House of Commons gained great additional importance. 
The king paid marked respect to its authority. Having the power 
of granting supplies, the House generally made use of it to acquire 
new privileges. — Henry's sons were, Henry v. ; Thomas, duke of 
Clarence ; John, duke of Bedford ; Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. 



Cotemporaru Soverefgns.-— Ff-ancc: OharleaTi. Scotland: 'B.obeTtui. James i. 

Quetfionn. — 1. By what warn was Henry the Fourth's reign characterized ? 2. What led 
to the rebellion of the northern earls ? 8. How is this rdgn notable in respect to religious 
iiiatterii ? 



4. Henry V. 

A.D. 1413-1422. 

HESHY V's CLAIM TO THE CROWN OP PRANCE — VICTORY OP AGINCOURT — HENRY 
DECLARED BEOENT OP PRANCE — POUNDATION OP A PERMANENT NAVY LAID. 

Henry, who had led a gay and somewhat dissolute life, began 
his reign by dismissing his boon companions, and drawing round 
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him the wisest and most virtuous men in the kingdom. He 
restored to liberty the Earl of March (lawful heir to the throne), 
and their estates and honours to the sons of Percy. The Lol- 
lards, who sought to carry out Wycliffe's doctrines, caused some 
disturbance in the first year of this reign, but the imprisonment 
of their chief, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, and his subse- 
quent execution, restored the old order of things. 

France at tMs time was passing through the most unfortunate 
period of her Mstory. King Charles vi. was subject to fits of 
madness. His queen, Isabella of Bavaria, was the most profligate 
and unprincipled of women. His brother Louis, duke of Orleans, 
who considered Ms right to the regency superior to that of all 
others, had been assassinated, under the most perfidious circum- 
stances, by his cousin and competitor for the regency, John, duke 
of Burgundy. Thus was France split into two factions, the Bur- 
gundians representing the democracy, and the Armagnacs or aris- 
tocratic party (who derived their name from the father-in-law of 
Charles) the young Duke of Orleans. It was while Franc* was in 
this state of anarchy that Henry v. revived Edward in. 's old claim 
to the throne, but, as he was on the point of embarking to prosecute 
his claim, a conspiracy was detected at home. The Earl of Cam- 
bridge, son of the late Duke of York, had married the sister of the 
Earl of March, and had with others conspired to place that Earl, 
as the lawful heir, on the throne. Cambridge and his associates 
were hurriedly tried, condemned, and executed. Immediately after 
this Henry sailed, and landed (1415) near Harfleur, which he be- 
sieged. 

The speech which Shakspere puts into the mouth of Henry, 
before the assault of Harfleur, is one of the greatest battle ora- 
tions ever uttered or written : — 

King Henry, Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 
In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 
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But when the hlast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-fayour'd rage : 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect : 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it. 

As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 

Overhang and jutty his confounded base, 

SwilPd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his ftiU height ! — On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof! 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought. 

And sheathed their swords for lacK of argument. 

• « • • • 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war ! — and you, good yeomen. 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding, which I doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base. 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

Straining upon the start. The game's afoot ; 

Follow your spirit : and, upon this charge. 

Cry— God for Harry ! England ! and Saint George ! 

Harfleur was taken and sacked ; but as his army was much 
reduced by sickness, the king did not enter farther into the 
country, but directed his march towards Calais, then an English 
possession. When he reached the river Somme the fordable points 
were guarded by a large army watching his movements, but he suc- 
ceeded in crossing, and found himself in presence of a hostile force 
about ten times more numerous than his own. Not far from them 
lay the famous field of dressy. Henry chose his ground near the 
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castle of Agincourt (1415). The two armies passed the night in 
the field, and next morning after mass had been chanted, Henry 
ordered his renowned English archers to the front. Westmore- 
land is represented by Shakspere as contemplating the small num- 
ber of the English with alarm, and saying : — 

that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England, 
That do no work to-day ! 

To which Henry replies : — 

. . . . No, my fair cousin : 
If we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

. . . I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one more : 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host. 
That be, who hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made. 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse. 
We would not die in that man's company, 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
This day is caird — the feast of Crispiaji : 
He, that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He, that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast bis friends, 
And say. To-morrow is Saint Crispian : 
Then will he strip bis sleeve, and show bis scars. 
And say. These wounds I bad on Crispin's day. 
Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot. 
But be *11 remember with advantages, 
What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in their moutbs as household words, — 
Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, — 
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Be in their iiowing cups freshly rememher'd. 

This stoiy shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go hj, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall he rememhered, — 

We few, we happy few, we hand of hrothers : 

For he, to-day, that sheds his hlood with me, 

Shall he my hrother : he he ne'er so Tile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England, now a-hed, 

Shall think themselves accursed, they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks, 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

The French were commanded by the Constable d'AIbret. Unfor- 
tunately for them they were so cased in heavy armour,^ and the 
ground they occupied was so marshy, that when the English archers 
discharged their arrows, confusion at once set in, and the leaders 
were unable to restore order. Terrible slaughter followed. The 
French left on the field 10,000 killed, amongst whom were the 
Constable and six princes of the blood. The King of France's 
nephew, Charles duke of Orleans, after performing prodigies of 
valour, was made prisoner along with several other princes. The 
English lost about 1600. Henry's cousin, the Duke of York, was 
amongst the slain. ^ Immediately after this great victory, Heniy 
returned to England to raise supplies, and to receive the con- 
gratulations of his subjects (1415). Parliament was so highly 
gratified with his successes, that they granted him a subsidy for 
life on wool, and voted large sums for the further prosecution of 
the war. 

In 1418, Isabella, queen of France, having joined the Burgun- 
dian faction, this party got the government into their hands, and a 
horrible massacre of the Armagnacs or aristocratic party took place 

1 In aooordanoe with former unges of war, they expected hand-to-hand encounters, and 
were not prepared for the deadly discharge of English arrows. Against this weapon of war 
their armour was no defence, but rather an incumbrance, as it prevented rapid evolutions. 

3 The SOD of the Earl of Cambridge succeeded to the titlet 
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in Paris. The dauphin, a youth of sixteen, was identified with 
the latter party. It was when France was in this disastrous state 
that Henry landed a second time in Normandy, laid waste the 
country, and besieged Rouen, which, after a heroic defence, capi- 
tulated. Both Burgundians and Armagnacs bade high for his 
favour. Nothing but the Crown would satisfy Henry, and accord- 
ingly negotiations for union between the two factions were set on 
foot. The leaders, John duke of Burgundy, and the dauphin, son 
of Charles vi., agreed to hold a conference upon the bridge of 
Montereau. No sooner did the Duke of Burgimdy appear, than 
he was assaulted and murdered by Taneguy du Chatel, one of 
the retinue of the dauphin. After this act, Philip, son of the 
murdered duke and Isabella the queen, thought only of vengeance ; 
and by the treaty of Troyes (1420) it was agreed that Henry 
should, upon his marrying Catherine, daughter of Charles vi., be 
declared Regent of France and heir to the throne, and that he 
should join the Duke of Burgundy in making war against the 
dauphin. This treaty, so disgraceful to France, was ratified by 
the states of the realm ; and Henry returned to England with his 
French queen. 

When the Scotch heard that Henry was to be king of the united 
kingdoms of France and England, they foresaw that their own in- 
dependence would thereby be endangered, and sent an army of 7000 
men, under the Earl of Buchan, to aid the dauphin in recovering 
his right. At the battle of Beaug^ in Anjou, Henry's brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, was defeated and kiUed by this Scotch contingent, 
and Buchan was created Constable by the dauphin. On this news 
Henry hastened to France. Victory again followed him, and he 
quickly drove the dauphin south of the Loire. 

In 1421 his queen gave birth to a son ; but, in the midst of all 
his good fortune, death overtook him. He died at Vincennes, near 
Paris, in 1422, aged only thirty-four, having previously appointed his 
brother, the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France ; a second brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, Regent of England ; and having intrusted 
his son, on infant of nine months old, to the charge of the Earl 
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of Warwick. His body was brought over to England and buried 
with great state in Westminster Abbej. Henry was much regretted 
by his subjects. Parliament had never cause to complain of his 
encroachments, and through the undisturbed exercise of its privi- 
leges it grew in strength. He was the first sovereign who estab- 
lished a permanent navy. During his reign London was partially 
paved and lighted.^ 



(ttempararp Sovtrtlffiu.— France.- Charles ti. Scotland: Jamet i. 

QiUitionM.—l. What was the nature of Heniy the Fifth's daim to the throne of France (see 
p. 66) ? 2. What great Tictory did Henry gain in 1415 ? 3. How many campaigns did Henry 
make in France ; and what led to the third ? 5. How were Henry's Tiews in referokce to 
France promoted by the state of parties there ? 

> In connexion with this and the following reigns the pnpil should be directed to Shak- 
spere's dramas. 
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FOURTH EPOCH. 

A.O. 1453-1509. 

THE WARS OF THE E0SE8, ARISING OUT OF THE RIVAL CLAIMS OF 
THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER, BEGAN UNDER HENRY 

VL (1453.) THEY BROUGHT ABOUT THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 

POWER OF THE NOBLES, AND WITH IT OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM, 

WHICH HENRY VIL FINALLY ABOLISHED. WITH HENRY VH.'S 

REIGN BEGINS WHAT IS PROPERLY CALLED "MODERN HIS- 
TORY." 

ll%* Epoch 18 distingyished as the period of the revival of ktterSf the invention qf 

printing, and the discovery of America.^ ^ 



1. Henry VI, 

A.D.1422-1461. 

JOAH OP ARC — THE LOSS OF FRANCE — DISPUTES OP THE RIVAL HOUSES OF YORE 
AND LANCASTER — WARS OF THE ROSES — SUCCESS OF THE YORKISTS, AND PKO- 
CLAHATION OF EDWARD — PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 

A FEW months after Henry the Fifth's death, the King qf France 
died, and the French had to decide between the claims of the 
£Qglish infant prince and their own lawftQ sovereign Charles vu. 

1 The Fourth Epoch properly commenees after the loss ot France (1463) ; but is inierted 
here to obviate tlie division of Houry the Sixth's reign into two portions. 
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The instinctiye love of a people for natiomJ independence soon 
showed the Begent Bedford the weak hold the English had of 
their conquest ; and as the alliance of the Duke of Burgundy was 
their great security, Bedford proceeded to strengthen that alliance 
by marrying the duke's sister. Charles yil's bravest troops were 
the Scotch, who fought under their chiefs the Earls of Douglas and 
Buchan. Both were, however, killed, and their troops defeated at 
the battle of Vemeuil (1424). Hoping to stop the Scotch con- 
tingents, Bedfbrd liberated James l of Scotland, who had been for 
nineteen years a captive in England, and formed an alliance with 
the young king through the marriage of the latter with Lady Jane 
Somerset. But Bedford's prudent policy was neutralized by his 
brother the Duke of Gloucester, who married Jacqueline of Holland 
and Hainault, for the sake of her great possessions, though she 
was already married to the Duke of Brabant, cousin of the Duke of 
Burgundy. The latter, who was his cousin's heir, took up arms, 
and a war followed between the two husbands, which was put an 
end to by the Pope annulling Gloucester's marriage, and the Duke 
of Burgundy acquiring Holland and Hainault. 

At this time the country north of the Loire was in possession of 
the English, while the provinces south of that river, except Gui- 
enne, acknowledged allegiance to Charles vn. Up to the time of 
which we are speaking, in every engagement, no matter what the 
disproportion of numbers, the English had prevailed. Charles yii. 
was an indolent voluptuous prince, and his resources so exhausted, 
that he had hardly money with which to supply his table. His 
generals, though brave, were divided by intrigues^ and were in- 
variably unfortunate. In this extremity the independence of France 
was saved by a peasant girl of Lorraine. Jeanne d'Arc (Joan of 
Arc) declared she was sent by Grod to deliver the town of Orleans, 
then hemmed in by the English, and nearly reduced by famine 
after a siege of nine months. At first she was derided, but her pre- 
sence inspired the partisans ojf Charles with new energy, and the Eng- 
lish seemed suddenly paralysed by the singular apparition. The 
Earl of Suffolk, who commanded the army before Orleans, after 
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losing 6000 men in the different attacks made by Joan on his 
intrenchments, was compelled to raise the siege (1429). She then 
attacked Jargeau, which Suffolk obstinately defended ; but she took 
the town and made him prisoner. After this, town after town 
surrendered to her. At Patay the English lost 2000 men, and 
their commander, Sir John Talbot, was made prisoner. To have 
Charles vii. crowned at Eheims was, she believed, the next object of 
her mission ; and although that city, with the whole country north 
of the Loire, was in the hands of the English, yet was this part of 
her work performed with the same success as had attended her pre- 
ceding exploits. The cities through which the young king and his 
champion had to pass opened their gates at her approach. Eheims 
sent a deputation with the keys of the city, and Charles was there 
crowned (1429). This being accomplished, Joan of Arc entreated 
to be allowed to return to her home and former occupation, but 
Charles determined to continue to avail himself of the enthusiasm 
she everywhere inspired. She continued to display the same in- 
trepidity and devotion, but having, as she thought, fulfilled what 
Heaven had specially commissioned her to do, she began to lose 
faith in herself, and while nobly covering a retreating party at Com- 
piegne, she was surrounded by the Burgundians and made prisoner, 
not one of her own party moving to her rescue. The French generals, 
in fact, were jealous of her triumphs, and even her own worthless king, 
whose saviour she had been, made not one effort to save her from 
the cruel fate that now awaited her. The English bought her from 
the Burgundians. She was thrown into prison, loaded with chains, 
and as it served the purpose of her enemies to represent her as one 
who had dealings with the Evil One, she was examined by theologians 
and doctors of the Paris University. Her answers touched even their 
hard hearts ; but Cardinal Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, was inex- 
orable, and procured through his creature, the Bishop of Beauvaia, 
a sentence condemning her to be burned alive as a heretic (1431). 
" In the old market-place of Rouen a pile of wood was built up, 
and around it a scaffold was erected where prelates and nobles 
might sit to behold the death of the heroic girl. There sat Cardinal 
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Beaufort and the BLshop of Beauvais ; and as Joan stood before 
them, a sermon was preached setting forth what they conceived to 
be her atrocities." The preacher concluded with the words, " Joan, 
go in peace, the church can no longer protect thee, and delivers 
tliee into secular hands." She was immediately dragged to the 
pile ; the fatal cap of the Inquisition, with the words " Heretic, 
apostate, idolatress," was placed on her head, and the fire was 
kindled. Her last word was " Jesus." On tJie spot where this 
deed of infamy was perpetrated now stands a monument to the 
memory of the heroine. 

From this moment the ascendency of the EngUsh in France 
rapidly declined. The Duke of Burgundy thought his fether's 
assassination sufficiently avenged, and began to share the nation's 
feeling of jealousy towards English domination. A reconciliation 
took place between him and Charles at the Congress of Arras 
(1435). During the conference the Duke of Bedford, the great 
support of the English cause, died, leaving a name respected by 
fViend and foe. Paris opened its gates to Charles. By their defeat 
at the battle of Fourmiquy (1450), the English lost Normandy. 
By the loss of the battle of Chatillon (1453), in which the brave 
old Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, was killed, and the surrender of 
Bordeaux, they also lost Guienne, which they had possessed since 
the reign of Henry ii. 

In the meanwhile English affairs, also, were mismanaged, owing 
to constant dissensions between Cardinal Beaufort, son of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and his nephew the Duke of Gloucester. 
In 1441, the wife of the latter was, by the cardinal's order, tried 
as a practiser of magic, and condemned to undergo a public penance 
and perpetual imprisonment. 

Henry vt. had now grown to manhood, but had unfortunately 
inherited his French grandfather's weak intellect, with his simple, 
gentle character. His advisers chose for him a queen having all 
the qualities in which he was deficient. William de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, was sent to negotiate a marriage with Margaret of 
Ai\jou, daughter of Rend, titular King of Sicily. As the duchies 
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of Maine and Anjou originally belonged to Rend, and were now in 
the power of the English, Suffolk consented to restore them ; 
and then, as proxy for Henry, married Margaret, and conducted 
her to England, where her nuptials and coronation were consum- 
mated (1445). Suffolk became court-favom*ite, and along with 
the Duke of Somerset, grandson of John of Graunt, adopted Car- 
dinal Beaufort's animosity against the Duke of Gloucester, who, 
in 1447, was arrested and accused of high treason, and a few days 
after found dead in his bed. Six weeks after, his old enemy and 
uncle Cardinal Beaufort died, and with him disappeared the chief 
barrier against the rising power and ambition of the house of 
York, who, in the person of Richard,^ asserted their prior right to 
the throne as the descendants, through Richard's mother Anne 
Mortimer, from Lionel duke of Clarence, second son of Edward iii. ; 
whereas John of Graunt, from whom the Lancastrians were de- 
scended, was the third son.^ Richard duke of York was married 
to the daughter of Nevil earl of Westmoreland, whose son, the Earl 
of Salisbury, was father of the famous Earl of Warwick, known as 
the king-maker. With these potent allies Richard began his in- 
trigues, by throwing discredit on the king's ministers. Suffolk 
was accused of having betrayed the interests of England in ceding 
Maine and Anjou to the French. Other charges also were made, 
against which he defended himself with dignity. The king, to 
save his favourite minister, whose danger he perceived to be im- 
minent, and whom he was not powerful enough to protect, banished 
him for ^re years ; but his enemies despatched a vessel, which 
overtook him, and, after a mock trial, he was executed at sea by 
an executioner sent for the purpose (1450). 

About this time occurred Jack Cade's insurrection, which is 
supposed to have been fomented by the Yorkists, but which was 
soon put down. The true cause of this rebellion is not known, 
though, no doubt, it was, to some extent at least, instigated by the 
general discontent arising from the weakness of the government, 

^ Vide genealogy on p. SS. 

s See paget 08 and 68 for genealogies of the two branches. 

F 
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the differences among the leading families, and the consequent 
misrule. 

The Yorkists next directed their intrigues against the Duke 
of Somerset, who had held the command in Normandy when the 
English were compelled to evacuate. In 1453, the king's mental 
malady having increased, the Duke of York was named Protector 
during his illness, and Somerset was confined in the Tower. The 
recovery of the king in 1455, put an end to the protectorship, 
and restored Somerset to the royal councils. The Duke of York, 
however, now thought himself strong enough to take open mea- 
sures with a view to the crown, and while making the most solemn 
vows of loyalty and fidelity, he quickly assembled his partisans in 
great force, and the first of the long list of battles fought during the 
civil wars between the houses of York (the white rose) and Lancas- 
ter (the red rose)^ took place at St Albans (1455). The Yorkists 
were victorious. The Lancastrians lost the Duke of Somerset, the 
Earl Northumberland, and Lord Clifford. Henry himself fell into 
the hands of his enemies. A solemn reconciliation between the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians took place at St. Paul's (1458), through 
the mediation of the king, whose conduct was that of a man en- 
tirely indifferent to the results. This hollow reconciliation was 
followed in 1459 by the second battle fought at Bloreheath, and 
gained by the Yorkists under the Earl of Salisbury. The Hiird 
battle at Northampton (1460) was also gained by the Yorkists, 
commanded by the Earl of Warwick ; after which Margaret of 
Anjou, Henry's queen, and her young son, fled to Scotland, and 
the Duke of York openly asserted his title to the throne. A com- 
promise was then agreed to, by which Henry was to occupy the 
throne during his life, and Bichard and his heirs to succeed him. 

But Margaret of Anjou resolved to maintain her son's right, and 
in 1460 the fourth battle was fought at Wakefield, and gained 
by Margaret. In this action the Duke of York was killed. Mar- 
garet tarnished her glory by the cruel severity of the executions 
which followed. The Earl of Salisbury had been made prisoner, 

1 So culled fiom th« emblems ihey aesumed. 
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and she ordered him to be immediately beheaded. The Earl of 
Rutland, second son of the Duke of York, was killed after the 
battle, in cold blood, by Lord Clifford. Edward, eldest son of the 
Duke of York, hastened to revenge his father and brother's death, 
and encountered Margaret's army, commanded by Jasper Tador, 
Earl of Pembroke, at Mortimer* 8 Ch^oss, This was the fifth battle, 
and was gained by the Yorkists. By way of reprisal. Sir Owen 
Tudor, whom the widow of Henry v. had married, was beheaded 
after the battle. The tide of success now turned, and in the sixth 
battle, which was fought (1461) oX St. Albafis, Margaret and the 
LancaslTians were successful over the Yorkists, who were com- 
manded by the Earl of Warwick (called the king-maker). The 
king was now in the hands of his own party. After the battle, 
Sir Thomas Eyriel, a man who had distinguished himself in the 
French wars, Was executed ; but Margaret reaped little advantage 
from the victory. The Londoners favoured Edward of York, who, 
aseembling his army and the people at St John's Fields, set forth 
his title, and put the question, whom would they have for king, 
Edward of York, or Henry of Lancaster ? The people, of course, 
pronounced in his favour, and their vote was ratified next day by 
the bishops and nobles ; and the Duke of York was accordingly 
proclaimed king under the title of Edward rv. (1461). 

PKOORES8 OF THE NATIOK. 

In the course of this century, the humbler ranks among the 
peasantry had made such progress in the acquisition of property, 
and in the consequent importance that flowed from this, that they 
began to take part in the election of the knights of the shires. 
The number of electors indeed had so greatly increased that a law 
was passed limiting the right of election to those who drew a clear 
rent of forty shillings per annum from freehold property. As the 
value of money was much greater than it is now, this amount of 
amiual rental could be possessed only by men of some importance. 
We find that at this time men able to spend £12 per annum were 
regarded as persons of considerable station ; but perhax)s a more 
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accurate notion of the value of money may be gained from the 
fact that the salaries of the Justices of i^gland, in 1440, amounted 
to only £73, 6s. 8d. The feudal system (to which tiie wars of 
the Roses gave the last blow) and serfdom were rapidly disappear- 
ing before the causes to which we referred in a previous chapter : 
the tenants now held leases and paid a fixed rent, instead of being 
bound by feudal service ; and employed servants paid partly 
in money, partly in food and lodging, instead of the serf with the 
collar round his neck. Clothing was so dear, that we find hose 
and gowns bequeathed in wills to descendants. Communication 
between the different parts of the kingdom was so difficult, that 
few ever left their native parishes. The merchant who travelled 
from fair to fair, and the religious pilgrim, were the only bearers of 
news. The battle of Towton, in Yorkshire, was not known to the 
Londoners till six days after Edward's victory. Letters were rare, 
and had to be sent by occasional carriers or special messengers, 
the probabilities being against their reaching their destinations. 
Among the laity the power of reading and writing was confined to 
a few. During the following reign printing was introduced by 
Caxton (1473), and through this noble invention Bibles were 
spread*, knowledge encouraged, and the way paved for the Refor- 
mation, the seed of wliich had been sown by Wycliffe. 



Cotemporarjf Sovereifftu cmd Eventt. — Urance .- Oharles y i. Ohaxles vii. Scotland : James 

1. II. ill. Conitantlnople taken by Mahomet ii. (1458.) John Hum, Jerome of Pragoe, and 
Savonarola of Italy, began their labours as Reformers. The two former were burnt in 1415. 
the laat-named in 1498. 

QueslUnit. — I. Write an account of Joan of Arc, her successes, reverses, and death. 

2. What led to the union of the two liEM^ons in France ? 8. What two battles put an end to 
the English supremacy in that country ? 4. Qive the genealogies of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster ; and name the great battles' fought by the two parties^ the dates, and on which 
side victory declared itself on each occasion. 6. Give an account of the state of the nation 
M this time, politically and sodaliy. 
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2. Edward IV. 

A.D. 1461-1483. 

WABS OP THE B0SE8 CONTINUED — BATTLES OF TOWTON, HEDGELEY-MOOB, AND 
HEXHAM — ^WABWICK THE KINO-MAKER'S DE8EBTI0N TO THE LANCASTRIAN 
PARTY — BATTLES OP BARNET AND TEWKESBURY — ^DEATH OP PRINCE EDWARD 

OF LANCASTER, AND MURDER OP HENRY VII. ^FOOLISH EXPEDITION TO 

FRANCE. 

Edward iiL Edward was proclaimed 

Lionel Buke of Glarenoe, second 8on. on the 4th March 1461, 

Philippa married to Mortimer, earl of March. and On the 29th he and the 

Roger Mortimer. Earl of Warwick gained the 

I ^1 sanguinary battle of Towton 

*tSS°f M^iS"'' ^r (7th battle), in Yorkshire. 

Richard duke of York. ^B no quarter was given, 
Edward iv.i the killed amounted to the 

appalling number of 3 6, 00 0. After the battle, Henry and Margaret, 
accompanied by the Duke of Somerset, who had commanded the 
Lancastrians at Towton, fled into Scotland. As the Scotch king 
was a minor, and the country divided by fections, Margaret saw 
no hopne of obtaining succour from that quarter, and sailed to 
France, where Louis xi. was then reigning. But as that king's 
energies were fully employed in overthrowing the feudal system, 
and establishing the unity of the French kingdom and monarchy, 
he declined taking any part in English affairs. * He, however, 
consented to allow the Seneschal Brifeze, with 2000 men, to follow 
Margaret's fortunes. 

In 1464, the Lancastrians suffered a double defeat dX^Hedgeley 
Moor and Hexliam (8th battle), the Yorkists being commanded 
by Neville lord Montague, brother of the Earl of Warwick. After 
the battle the Duke of Somerset and other Lancastrian noblemen 
were tried by martial law and executed. Margaret escaped with 

1 Compare p. 63. 
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her son to her father's court iu Lorraine, and Henry, after twelve 
months* wanderings and concealment, was betrayed to the Yorkists 
and thrown into the Tower. 

Edward (now apparently securely established on the throne) im* 
prudently gave offence to his partisans by his marriage with Eliza- 
beth Woodville, widow of Lord Grey, and dau^rhter of Jacqueline 
duchess of Bedford, by her second husband Sir Richard Woodville, 
and by the marked predilection he showed towards her fieumly, 
bestowing on them the highest honours, and marrying them into 
the noblest and wealthiest families of the kingdom. The marriage 
of Edward's sister Margaret with Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy in 1468, increased the discontent of the Earl of Warwick's 
faction, who inclined to an alliance with the French court rather 
than with the Burgundian. The king's brother, George duke of 
Olarence, married Isabella Neville, the eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Warwick, and shared the discontent and jealousy of his father-in- 
law towards the rival family of Woodville, now dominant at court. 
About this time agrarian disturbances occurred in Yorkshire, which 
were at first successfully opposed by Neville lord Montague, who 
caused the leader of the rioters to be executed. But Henry Neville 
Lord Latimer, and Sir John Conyers, thinking this a favourable 
opportunity for embarrassing the Yorkists, and showing their dis- 
like of Edward's conduct, placed themselves at the head of the 
insurgents. Edward despatched Herbert earl of Pembroke and 
the Earl of Devonshire to encount^ them. This led to the battle 
of Banbury (9th battle, 1469), in which the Yorkists were de- 
feated. Pembroke was seized, and as he had formerly caused Sir 
Henry Neville to be executed without trial, a like fate was inflicted 
on him. After this battle the father of Edward's queen — who had 
been created Earl of Rivers — and his son were executed. Warwick 
being called to the scene of action, soon persuaded the insurgents, 
who were the mere tools of discontented nobles, to return to their 
homes, and kept Edward for some time in the castle of Middleham. 

At this time, when fortune seemed again about to favour 
the liincastrian party, there was much ambiguity in Warwick's 
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eonduct iVMe preserving a made of loyalty towards Edward, 
he IB suj^osed to have prompted the measures adopted by the 
leaders of the iBdarrection. €^ the failmre of a second attempt to 
overturn tiie king's power, he and the Duke of Clarence escaped 
to France, where a reconciliation took place betwe^ Warwick aad 
Margaret of Anjou (1470). This was cemented by the marriage of 
her son Prince Edward to Anne Nevifle, Warwick's second daugh- 
ter. Ab it had been agreed that in the event of the triumph of 
the Lancastrian cause, Prince Henry should succeed Hemy vi., 
this Teoonciliation and maariage displeased the Duke of Clarence, 
who was at this time heiivapparent, and his wife Isabella, War- 
wick's eldest daughter. With a fleet provided by Louis xi., 
Warwick, bearing the Lancastrian standard, landed in Kent, while 
Edward was in the north of England repressing an insurrection. 
WitMn eleven days from his landing, Warwick made himself mas- 
ter of the kingdom, and Edward iv. was a fugitive at the court 
of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, in Flanders. 

Henry vi. was thus suddenly restored to the throne, the Parlia- 
ment ratifying all the Lancastrian measures, and annulling those 
of their opponents. In their hour of trium^^ the Lancatrtrians 
showed more clemency than had been exhibited by the Yorkists ; 
but their triumph waa short : for Edward, aided clandeslinely by 
the Duke of Burgundy, landed at Bavenspur in Yorkshire, and 
advanced towards London. The two armies met at Bamet (10th 
battle), 14th April 1471. The Duke of Clarence, who had been 
waiting for an opportimity to betray Warwick, ever since the 
maniage of the second daughter of the latter to Prince Edward, 
went over with 12,000 men to his brother's camp. Edward 
was victorious. Warwick, the king-maker, and his brother Lord 
Montague, fell in this engagement. On the day of this fatal de- 
feat of her party, Margaret of Anjou and her son landed in Eng- 
land. She was induced by her advisers to hazard another battle 
whidi was fought at Tewkeshwry (11th battle), on the banks 
of the Severn (4th May 1471). The Lancastrians were de- 
feated, and their leader, the Duke of Somerset, taken and be- 
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headed. Prmco Edward, JVIargarefa son, was killed in cold blood 
by the king'8 brothers, the Dukes of Grlouoester and Clarenoe, 
and Margaret herself was thrown into the Tower, and in the same 
place Henry yl was murdered a few days after. By some histo- 
rians this act is said to haYe been perpetrated by Richard duke of 
Gloucester. Heniy Tudor, the young Earl of Richmond, and his 
uncle Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, found refuge at the court 
of the Duke of Brittany. The Duke of Clarence seized the posses- 
sions of his father-in-law, the late Earl of Warwick. His brother 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, in order to entitle himself to a share 
of this Yast inheritance, married Anne NeYille, widow of Prince 
Edward, whom he had helped to murder — ^a step which increased 
the rancour already existing between the royal brothers. 

In the meanwhile Charles duke of Burgundy, and other power- 
ful French YassaJs, were constantly in arms against Louis XL in 
defence of the feudal system. The Duke of Burgundy, with a 
view to strengthen his party, invited Edward to revive the old 
claim of the Plantagenets to the throne of France. The English 
Parliament, approving of the project, voted liberal subsidies, and 
Edward with a large army, and attended by his chief nobility, 
landed at Calais (1473). The Duke of Burgundy, however, who 
passed his life in projecting schemes for his own aggrandizement, 
was, at the time of Edward's invasion of France, endeavouring to 
form for himself a kingdom out of the provinces lying on the 
fnmtiers of France and Germany, and to obtain the title of King 
from the Emperor Frederick in. His absence at so critical a 
time, and his subsequent conduct, so displeased Edward, that he 
listened to the overtures made by that cleverest and most subtle 
of politicians, Louis XL, with whom he had an interview at Pec- 
quigny (1475), on a bridge over the Somme. By feasting, magnifi- 
cent gifts, and liberal pensions skilfully bestowed, Louis persuaded 
the Enghsh to sail back to their own country. The most honour- 
able part of the treaty of Pecquigny, was the ransom Louis agreed 
to pay for Margaret of Anjou, who returned to her native country, 
where she died in 1482. 



I 
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Clarence was unpopular at court, and hated by his brothers 
Edward and Richard duke of Gloucester, who now resolved on his 
destruction. On paltry pretexts they caused a couple of Clarence's 
friends to be tried and executed, hoping to provoke him to utter ex- 
pressions which they might construe into high treason. The ruse 
succeeded : he was arrested, tried, and sentenced to death, the 
long himself conducting the accusation. Some historians say he 
was drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. However this may be, 
it is certain that by some means or other he was violently put to 
death in the Tower (1478). He left two children, a son created 
Earl of Warwick, and a daughter afterwards the Countess of 
Salisbury. By his death his brother Richard of Gloucester suc- 
ceeded to the remainder of Warwick's estates — one-half of which 
he already possessed, through his wife the late Earl's daughter. 

After this act of fratricide, Edward passed his time in planning 
brilliant marriages for his children, not one of which was effected. 
He was preparing an attack on Scotland when he died (1483), in 
the forty-second year of his age, leaving five daughters and two 
sons, Edward his successor, aged thirteen, and Richard duke of 
York, aged nine. * 

Edward rv. introduced the practice of raising loans or benevo- 
lences from his subjects, a practice afterwards much abused, and 
leading to serious consequences. 

Judge Lyttelton the famous lawyer wrote in this reign, and 
Gaxton the printer was encouraged. 



Ootemporary Sovereigns and Events. — France : hovus xi. Se&thmd .- James iii. Inquini- 
tion established in Spain (1481). 

QluesUons. — 1. OlTe the dates and issue of the first three battles fought between the Lao- 
castrliAS and Yorkists after Edward iv.'s accession. 2. What circumstances alienated 
Clarence and Warwick the king-maker firom Edward iii. ? 3. How did Warwick act alter the 
battle of Banbnry ; and what circiimstances led to the battles of Bamei and Tewkesbury ? 
4. What was the result of these two battles ? 
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3. Edward V. 

9th afsil 1483, to june 26th, same tear. 

richard, duke of gloucester, protector — oterthrow op the woodville 
familt — ^richard drtriaues to obtaih the crown, and sehoybs hib 
enemies on the plea that thet werb con8pirino against him— ib 

CROWNED. 

The jealousy that had long been felt by the old nobility towards 
the family of Edward the Fourth's queen, broke out the moment 
of the king's death. Edward Y. was in Shropshire with his 
maternal uncle Lord Rivers, who was one of the most accomplidied 
men of the time, and patron of Caxton, the first English printer. 
Elizabeth immediately wrote to her brother ordering him to levy a 
force to escort her son, the young king, to London, but this order 
was vigorously opposed by Lord Hastings, who, though attached to 
Edward's dynasty, shared the jealousy existing towards the Wood- 
villes, and was resolved to oppose their ascendency over the young 
king. Elizabeth's order was accordingly countermanded. Richard 
duke of Gloucester, whom Edward rv. had appointed regent dxuring 
his son's minority, hastened from York, and was met at Northamp- 
ton by the Duke of Buckingham. There they waited in order 
to join Edward's escort on the way to London, but the Earl of 
Rivers sending the young king on to Stoney Stratford, came with 
Sir Richard Grey, Edward's half-brother, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
to Northampton, where they were apparently most cordially re- 
ceived by the Dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham. Next 
morning the whole party proceeded to Stoney Stratford ; on enter- 
ing which the Earl of Rivers, Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
were suddenly arrested and conducted by Gloucester's order to 
Pomfret Castle, where, a few weeks after (13th June), without 
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fonu of trial, they wore beheaded by Sir Bichard Batcliffe, the 
execationer of Bichard duke of Gloucester's cruehiea. 

Gloucester then conveyed the young king to the state-rooms in 
the Tower, and while acting as Regent and Protector, managed to 
fill all the offices of state with his own adherents. As the queen 
had taken refuge in Westminster Abbey, then considered an in- 
violable asylum, with her second son the little Duke of York, and as 
Gloucester knew his schemes would be incomplete if the younger 
brother escaped him, he employed the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York to persuade her to yield up the child. Further, to 
insure the destruction of those he most dreaded, he accused 
Edward's queen of exercising magical arts against his life, and 
others of conspiracy ; and finding Lord Hastings' fidelity to young 
Edward an obstacle in the way of his own ambition, he had him 
beheaded without a moment's notice, on a log of wood in the yard 
of the Tower. 

Richard's next step was to persuade the people that the late 
king had been privately married before marrying Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, thereby hoping to prove the illegitimacy of Edward v. ; but 
as his elder brother, the Duke of Clarence, had left a son and 
daughter, whose title would be superior to his own, Gloucester had 
to go a step further, and declare that the late king, and his brother 
Clarence, were also both illegitimate. To make a display of his 
own virtue, and cast reflection on the late king, he had Jane Shore, 
who had lived with Edward rv., condemned to do public penance 
in a white sheet, and barefoot 

Obstades having now been removed, and the people being 
accustomed to his exercise of power, he employed the Duke of 
Buckingham, his tool, to get up a pretended petition from the 
citizens of London, begging him to accept the crown. The reault 
was, that the preparations that had been made for the coronation 
of Edward y. were used for that of his uncle Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, who, with his wife Anne, daughter of Warwick the 
king-maker and widow of that Prince Edward whom Gloucester 
had stabbed to death, was crowned, at Westminster, 6th July 
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1483. Strange to say, Richard seems to have been supported in 
this usurpation by the aristocracy and the church. 



Ootemporary Sovereigtig. — France: Louis zi. Scotland: James iii. 

Quesiiont. — ^1. Who was appointed r^ent during Edward y.'B minority ; and what step did 
he take in order to secure sole power oyer the person of the young king ? 2. What steps 
did he take in order to prepare the way for his own usurpation of the crown ? 



4. Bichard m 

A.p. 1483-1485. 

DEATH OF THE YOUNG PRINCES IN THE TOWER — REVOLT OP BUCKINGHAM 

REORGANISATION OP THE LANCASTRIANS UNDER HENRY TUDOR, EARL OP 

RICHMOND — Richard's reporms op the law — ^bosworth field. 

Bichard and the Duke of Buckingham soon quarrelled, it is 
supposed on the subject of the reward promised to the latter for bis 
services ; but it is not easy to account for Buckingham's sudden 
desertion of his old friend. The duke lost no time in looking 
about for a rival to Richard. The young king and his brother 
the Duke of York had been smothered in the Tower, by two 
hired assassins, Forest and Dighton, under the eye of Richard's 
agent Sir James Tyrrel, who in the Tower buried their bodies ; 
but another candidate for the throne was forthcoming in the person 
of Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, whose mother Margaret was 
daughter of John duke of Somerset, and great-granddaughter of 
John of Graunt, duke of Lancaster, and as such regarded by all 
Lancastrians as heir to the claims of that house. The Earl of 
Richmond's grandmother was Catherine of France, widow of 
Henry v., who had married Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, 
and this connexion secured him the support of the Welsh. The 
English malcontents, with Buckingham at their head, and acting 
on the advice of Morton, bishop of Ely, invited the Earl of Rich- 
mond to claim the crown, and by marrying Elizabeth, eldest 
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daughter of Edward iv., to unite the two houses of York and Lan- 
caster, and thus bring to a happy conclusion the long and bloody 
quarrels of the two factions. 

Richmond, who, with his uncle the Earl of Pembroke, had 
found an asylum at the court of the Duke of Brittany, and 
afterwards at that of the French king Charles vin., assembled 
a fleet, and a few thousand men, with whom he resolved to 
effect a landing in England, trusting to the support of the Lan- 
castrian party who had made extensive preparations for his ex- 
pected arrival. Stormy weather prevented the embarkation, and 
Richard hearing of the projected insurrection of Richmond's 
partisans in England, levied an army and marched to Salisbmy, 
where, in a few days, the Duke of Buckingham, whose plans had 
failed, was brought prisoner, and by Richard's order forthwith 
executed (November 1483). Richard next determined to avail 
himself of the idea which had been started of uniting the red and 
white rosesj and as Anne Neville, whose husband he had murdered, 
had married him without scruple, he thought Elizabeth of York, 
whose brothers Edward v. and the Duke of York he had secretly 
made away with, might also consent to a union. But Anne was 
still alive, though in delicate health. She soon died, and it is 
supposed that Richard hastened her death. He then proposed for 
Elizabeth of York, and was accepted (1485). Happily for this 
lady the plot was rapidly ripening. 

Before proceeding to the concluding scene of Richard's life, it 
is only due to a king whose character has deservedly been over- 
whelmed with obloquy, to say, that, during his short reign, many 
laws were passed of a most salutary kind, and that Acts of Par- 
liament were now for the first time printed, that they might be 
more extensively known. Among other enlightened measures, he 
made a special exception in favour of books and materials for 
printing, admitting them to the country free of impost : he an- 
nulled the asking for benevolences, and thus relieved the people ; 
but what is of still more importance, he facilitated the transfer of 
land by securing property to a buyer against the claims of the 
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heirs of the seller. This act did much to hasten the downfal of 
feudalism, admitting, as it could not fail to do, a new race of pro- 
prietors to the soil, who possessed none of the hereditary attach- 
ment to the feudal system, and thus opening a further means of 
advancement to the middle classes. Posts for royal messengers 
were first established under Richard, and consuls to foreign 
countries appointed to protect the interests of Englishmen. 

The Earl of Richmond landed with an army of 2000 foreignere 
at Milford Haven (7th August 1485). Though adherents hourly 
Hocked to his standard, Richard^s army was superior in number, 
and the issue of the contest depended on the course to be taken 
by Lord Stanley, whose conduct hitherto had been loyal to Richard, 
who held his son as a pledge of the father's fidelity. Stanley's tie 
to the other party, however, was strong, he being the husband of 
the Countess of Richmond, mother of the claimant of the throne. 
The battle which terminated the war of the Roses, was fought at 
BoswoHh Field (12th battle), in Leicestershire (2 2d August 1485). 
Soon after the action began. Lord Stanley, with 12,000 men, 
went over to Richmond. Richard fought desperately but was 
killed, as were also Howard duke of Norfolk, and his minister 
Sir Richard Ratcliflfe. Catesby, another of Richard's agents, was 
executed after the battle. Thus ended the sanguinary Wars of 
the Roses, after having raged for thirty years, and having cost 
the lives of 100,000 men. 

With Richard in. the Plantagenets ceased to occupy the Eng- 
lish throne.* 



Cotetnporarp Soverdpnt. — P'rance: Louis xi. Charles tiii. Scotland: James iil 

Quutiont. — 1. What became of the yoong princes^ Bichard iii.'s nephews ? 2. What 
improvements in the law did Bichard iii. effect ? 3. What was Heniy Tudor earl of Bich- 
mondlB claim to the throne ? 4. What motlTes induced the nobles to support his claim in 
preference to that of Bichard iii. ? 0. Where did the two iItbIb meet, and what was the 
result of the battle ? 



* SnaKspere's account of the closing scene of Bichard the Third's reign is so illosttatiTe 
of this period of history, that it should be read in connexion with this chapter. 
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5. Henry VIL 

A.D. 1485-1609. 

HUPPBEaeiOH OF THE FEUDAL ARIBTOCRA.GT — IlfFOBTlIRBS OF LAMBERT SllOmL 

— PEBKIS WARBECK — INTSieUES WITH FRANCE — ALLIAKCE WITH BPAIH — 

ATAJilCE AND EXTORTION OF HEKRT ^ALLIANCE WITH SCOTLAND — DOCTRINES 

^OF THE REFORMATION— RE YIYAL OF LETTERS — ^EXTENSION OF PRINTINO — 

DISCOYERY OF AMERICA. 

BdwBTd III. Henry being a descendant of 

joiiD of Oaunt (third son) the illegitimate branch of John 

John Beaufort* earl of Somenet of Gktunt's family, had no inhe- 

john duke of Somenet Tent title to the Crown. Though 

MuguetBeaofoct married Edward Tudor ftdly sensible of this, his hatred 

Henry vii. earl of Richmond. of the house of York made him 

unwilling to owe the consolidation of his dynasty to his union with 
Elizabeth, Edward the Fourth's daughter. Accordingly, before 
manrjring her, he had his own pretended title to the Crown recog- 
nised by Parliament and sanctioned by the Pope. To supply his 
empty treasury, he had recourse to confiscations and revocations of 
grants ; after which amnesties were proclaimed. 

The Parliament petitioned for the king's union with Elizabeth 
of York, and the terms of this petition are worthy of remark, as 
showing that the House continued to retain the old custom of either 
electing to the kingly oifice, or of confirming, and so l^alizingthe 
title of the heir* It was petitioned, that <' in consideration 
of the right to the realms of France and England being vested 
in his person and the heirs of his body hy the authority of the 
Parlidmenty he would be pleased to espouse the Lady Elizabeth, 
daoghter of King Edward iv." Early in 1486 he married 
Elizabeth, and then made a royal progress through the kingdom. 
Lord Lovel and the Staffords, who had been attainted in the early 
months of the reign^ took up arms, but Henry, offering a general 
pardon to all rebels who returned to their allegiance, their followers 
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dispersed, and Lord Lovel himself retired into Flanders to the 
Court of the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward iv. 

The birth of a son, to whom he gave the name of Arthur, added 
to the satisfaction with^hich the king viewed the working of his 
policy, the great aim of which was to complete in England the task 
Louis XL had accomplished in France, namely, the destruction 
of the feudal system, and the concentration of full power in the 
Crown. The fall of many great families during the Wars of the 
Roses, the forfeiture of the estates of others, and the extinc-' 
tion of the resources of all, made this a favourable time for bring- 
ing his monarchical policy to a successful conclusion. The feudal 
aristocracy were henceforth regarded as subjects in the same sense 
as the rest of the population, and they ceased to exist as a distinct 
and predominating caste. In order to weaken the influence and 
power of the barons that remained in possession of their estates 
and influence, an act was passed, forbidding the enlistment of 
retainers, who, wearing the liveries and badges of their masters, 
and bound to fight their quarrels and defend their interests, had 
been a constant source of disorder by supplying leaders of parties 
and factions with an army ever ready to oppose legitimate autho- 
rity. To check the turbulence arising from this feudal custom, 
was one of the motives that led to the creation of the Star-Cham- 
ber, through which the king exercised an arbitrary and illegal 
authority much abused in future reigns. Some time after, an Act 
was passed (or rather confirmed or renewed, for it was introduced 
by Richard in.) empowering the nobility to break entails and 
alienate their estates to purchasers. While pursuing this policy, 
Henry encouraged commerce, with a view to the creation of a 
powerful burgher class, and selected his ministers and agents 
chiefly from the middle ranks. The towns continued to grow in 
importance. Serfdom had by this time disappeared. Meanwhile, 
the privileges and powers of the House of Commons were not suffi- 
ciently defined, and it consequently presented a very insufficient 
counterpoise to the growing royal prerogative j but had no such 
comparatively free assembly existed, the seventh Henry and his sue- 
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cessors would no doubt have established, on the ruins of the feudal 
system, a despotism similar to that which arose on the Continent. 

Henry's severity towards the Yorkists led to a singular attempt 
against his government, by Lambert Simnel, a baker's son, and 
his tutor, an Oxford priest, Richard Simon. The former person- 
ated the young Earl of Warwick, who had been confined in cap- 
tivity since the murder of his father, the Duke of Clarence, in the 
reign of Edward iv. and who was residing in the Tower at the 
time of Simnel's adventure. Simon and his pupil landed in Ire- 
land, where the House of York was popular, and there Sinmel's 
pretensions met instant credence ; the Earl of Kildare, deputy or 
viceroy, paying him homage under the title of Edward vi. Henry, 
on hearing of the adventurer, produced the real Earl of Warwick, 
and allowed the Yorkists free access to him ; but the Irish, not- 
withstanding, persisted in believing the impostor to be the genu- 
ine Warwick. The Duchess of Burgundy, whose court was the 
focus of opposition to the Lancastrians, sent over 2000 German 
troops under the command of her nephew, the Earl of Lincoln, 
and Lord Lovel, to support the counterfeit But the king's stem, 
vigilant, and sagacious administration had produced its fruits. The 
industrious classes who had been protected and encouraged were 
contented, and refused to rise, and, when Simnel and the Earl 
of Lincoln appeared in England, few rallied to their standard. 
With their Grerman and Irish troops they tried the issue at Stoke, 
and were completely beaten by the king's army, under the Earl of 
Oxford (1487). The Earl of lincohi, and other chiefs of the in- 
surgents, fell in the action. Simnel and Simon were taken pri- 
soners The king, either from clemency or policy, made Simnel a 
scullion in his kitchen, and afterwards promoted him to the rank 
of falconer. After this attempt he had his consort Elizabeth 
crowned, in order to propitiate the Yorkists ; and, further to con- 
sohdate his kingdom, concluded a treaty with his neighbour, the 
King of Scotland, James iii., which he renewed with his succes- 
sor James iv. 

Henry initiated the great scheme of diplomacy which now knits 

G 
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Europe into one system, and which seeks to solve by negotiation 
and mediation difficulties which, in ruder times, were solved hy 
war. His own character, and that of his great and wily contem- 
porary, Ferdinand, king of Arragon, eminently fitted both to be 
masters in this new school of politics. 

In 1488, the province of Brittany, the last great fief that re- 
mained imincorporated by the French monarchy, devolved on 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Francis duke of Brittany. The 
candidates for this lady and her possessions were Maximilian king 
of the Romans, Charles vui. of France, and Louis duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis xu. of France. All parties sought the 
alliance of Henry vii. Anne's ministers reminded him that it was 
at the court of Brittany he had passed the years of his exiles 
Charles viil pleaded the army at the head of which Heniy 
fought at Bosworth Field, in which was a subsidy of 3000 French 
troops. Henry listened to all parties, and avarice being his domi- 
nant passion, he availed himself of the situation to obtain sub- 
sidies from Parliament. While collecting the taxes that followed 
the vote of money, disturbances occurred in the north, in which 
the Earl of Northumberland, who had been appointed to enforce 
the subsidies, and who had done so somewhat roughly, was killed 
by the insurgents. Henry put the money voted by Parliament 
into his coffei's, and compelled Anne to refund the cost of 6000 
men he nominally despatched to her aid, while Charles paid him 
liberally for keeping the same men in a state of inaction. The 
issue of this war was, that Charles vm. compelled the young 
heiress to marry him, and by doing so united Brittany to the 
French monarchy. On this, Henry appHed to Parliament for 
fresh subsidies, in order to punish the French king s alleged 
perfidy. The Parliament proved liberal ; and Henry sailing to 
Calais, proceeded to a pretended siege of Boulogne, but, in point 
of fact, he had already entered upon negotiations, and a treaty 
was soon concluded at Staples, by which Charles agreed to pay 
Henry £400,000 sterling, besides a yearly pension, on condition 
of his withdrawii^ his army. 
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Meanwhile, the Duchess of Bui^undy had found in Perkin 
Warbeck, another pretender, the means of distorbing Henry's 
govermnent. The young man was handsome, courteous, and clever, 
and trained by the duchess to personate her nephew, Richard duke 
of York, the same that with his &ther, Edward v., had been mur- 
dered in the Tower by the order of Richard ni. Aa the bodies of 
the young princes had not been discovered, Henry had much 
trouble in proving ihe adventurer's account of himself to be a 
fiction. Warbeck landed in Ireland (1492), where he was ac- 
knowledged as Duke of York. He next proceeded to the Court of 
Charles VBi., who, in order to extract certain conditions from 
Heniy at the treaty of Staples, just referred to, acknowledged 
Warbeck's pretended title ; but, the treaty once concluded, Charles 
ordered him to quit his kingdom. The pretender then retired to 
the court of the Duchess of Burgundy, in Flanders. In the 
meantime, Henry employed spies to find out the real history of 
the impostor. They learned that he wa^ the son of a Jew residing 
in Toumay, and that he had been bom in London in the reign of 
Edward rv. Henry demanded of the Archduke Philip the expul- 
sion of Warbeck. On his refusal, Henry interdicted commercial 
relations with the Low Countries. Several of the pretender s 
Tgii giifth partisans were executed. On the evidence of Sir Robert 
Clifford (who, whilst acting as the agent of the Yorkists, was 
bribed by Henry to betray them), and that of Sir William Stanley, 
the Earl of Derby was tried, condemned, and executed ; his estates 
being forfeited to the crown. 

This act of ingratitude towards a man to whom Henry owed his 
throne, created an unpopularity which was much increased by the 
exactions of his ministers, Empson and Dudley, who, being lawyers, 
knew how to cover, under legal forms, the iniquitous means they 
employed for indulging the king's avarice, — ^imposing fines for the 
breaking of obsolete laws, selling privileges, and compromising 
ofiEences for money. 

When Warbeck landed in Kent, the men of that county re- 
pulsed bim^ and took 150 prisoners, all of whom Heniy hanged. 
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Warbeck returned to Flanders, to the court of his protectress, 
Margaret of Burgundy. The Archduke Philip, moved by the com- 
plaints of the Flemish merchants on account of the suspension of 
commercial relations with England, consented to the expulsion of 
Warbeck, who next took refuge in the court of James rv. of Scot- 
land. This monarch recognising his title of Duke of York, gave 
him in marriage his cousin, Lady Catherine Gordon, and h^ed 
an army in support of his claims to the English throne. The 
Parliament voted money to enable Henry to repel this invasion. 
The collecting of this tax raised a serious insurrection in Cornwall. 
James finding himself not supported by any party in England, 
concluded, through the mediation of the Spanish Ambassador, a 
treaty with Henry, on which Warbeck betook himself to Cornwall, 
where the discontented inhabitants flocked to his standard. On 
the approach of the king's army toward Taunton, Warbeck de- 
serted his followers, and fled to the sanctuary of Beaulieu, and soon 
after, falling into Henry's hands, he was hanged at Tyburn. 

Another impostor at the same time coimterfeiting the Earl of 
Warwick, Henry determined to sacrifice that young prince to the 
security of his throne, and the last male of the line of the Plan- 
tagenets was accordingly condemned and executed (1499). 

To give greater regularity to the government of Ireland, and 
to bring it into harmony with that of England, the king sent to 
that countiy Sir Edward Poynings (1498), by whose means was 
passed a law preventing the introduction of any measure into the 
Irish Parliament which had not been previously sanctioned by that 
of England. 

Henry viL In 1502, Henry concludcd 

Margwrei manied James IV. of ScotisncL a treaty of perpetual alliance 

James V. manied Mary of OoiBe. with JameS IV. of Scotland, 

Mary Stuart Queen of Scots. Upon the latter*S marriage 

with Margaret, his eldest daughter. In the same year, his eldest 
son, Arthur, married Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain. Arthur died a few months after ; and Ferdinand, 
desiring to preserve the English alliance as a counterpoise to the 
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aggrandizing Bpirit of France, at once proposed that Catherine 
should marry Arthur's brother Henry, to which the English king, 
rather than restore tiiie Princess's dower, consented. Heniy's queen, 
Elizabeth of York, survived prince Arthur only a few months. 

It was in 1506 that the Archduke Philip and his wife Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand- and Isabella, while travelling by sea to 
Castile, were driven by a tempest to take refuge on the coast of 
England. Henry resolved to avail himself of the opportunity, 
and keeping his guests in a sort of magnificent captivity, extracted 
from Philip a treaty drawn up entirely in his own interest 

Henry died in his palace at Richmond (1509). 

There was, no doubt, a despotic tendency in Henry vn., and 
this is sufficiently indicated by the fact that few Parliaments were 
called in his reign. Both Lords and Commons seem to have sur- 
rendered their powers into the hands of this astute monarch ; and 
the sagacity of his administration, and the tranqtiillity which he 
succeeded in maintaining, are the best proofs that he made a good 
use of the power intrusted to him. His avarice, combined with 
the fact, that, in order to free himself from the control of Parlia- 
ment, he dispensed with frequent subsidies, and had consequently 
to procure money where best he could, led to numerous acts of 
personal injustice and oppression ; but the disaffection so caused 
was not such as to rouse the nation to resistanca 

During this reign the doctrines of the Reformation began to 
make way among the more thoughtfuL The superstitious practices 
of the Church were despised by the more educated, and its enor- 
mous wealth was at once a source of danger to the state, and a 
cause of envy to the nobles. 

This was the period of the revival of learning occasioned by the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. The Greek 
scholars of that capital were dispersed ; and these carrying with 
them the great works of their ancient poets, philosophers, and 
orators, led to their reintroduction into Italy. There, the magni- 
ficent protection accorded them by the Medici family, gave a fresh 
stimulus to modem civilisation, and the spread of the ancient 
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-vrritings, by means of the art of printing, carried new thought into 
all the schools of Europe. In this reign, too, the great Christopher 
Columbus, aided and protected by Isabella of Castile, discoyered 
the western hemisphere, called the New World, thus giving a great 
impetus to the life and intellect of continental Europe. Under 
Henry Seventh's auspices, Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, discovered 
Newfoundland (1496). 

From Erasmus, who visited England about this time, we learn 
that those arts which contribute to domestic comfort, health, and 
refinement, had made little progress. The ventilation of houses 
and their cleanliness were not attended to ; hence the frequent 
plagues which afflicted the people, and the high rate of mortality. 
The sweating sickness carried off 20,000 people in London in 
1485, and in 1500 an Asiatic plague swept off 30,000 citizens. 
Even in the better class of houses the floors were mostly of clay 
and strewed with rushes. " Fresh red rushes," he says, ^* are pe- 
riodically strewn over them, but the old ones remain as a founda- 
tion for perhaps twenty years together," and must have generated 
all sorts of vermin, as well as decayed into a most unwholesome 
filth. 



Contemporarif Sovereigns and Event*. — France: Charles viii. Louis xii. Scotland: 
James iii. and it. End of the Moorish kingdom in Spain (1192). Columbus dbooTers 
sAmerioa (1402). 

During the fifteenth century Printing was inyented, and made considerable progress. The 
study of Oreek literature was reviyed In consequence of the dispersion of many learned 
Greeks after the ta.\\ cil OonstanUnopIe. The doctrines of Wycliffe, the Beformer, were pro- 
mulgated on the Continent by Jwome, and Huas, and SaTonaroIa, who suffered death for 
their opinions. Mathematics progressed greatly. Watches were invented. 

Questions. — 1. What was the first step taken by Henry yii. in order to put an end to the 
rivalries of the two Houses of York and Lancaster ? 2. What was the great object of the 
7th Henry's policy ; and what measures did he take to effect his ends ? 3. Write an account 
of Lambert Simnel's imposture. 4. Give an account of the imposture of Perkin Warbeck. 
fi. What alliances did Henry form with a view to consolidate his power ? 6. What was the 
general character of his Government ? 7. What were the three great events of European 
importance that distinguished his rei^ ? 
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FIFTH EPOCH. 

A.D. 1509-1603. 

THE REFORMATION BEGUN UNDER HENRY VIH., COMPLETED UNDER 
ELIZABETH THE MONARCHY FIRMLY AND FINALLY ESTAB- 
LISHED ON THE RUINS OF FEUDALISM — PARLIAMENT, THE ONLY 
CHECK ON THE CROWN, MAINTAINS ITS RIGHTS WITH SOME 

FLUCTUATIONS, BUT MAKJS LITTLE PROGRESS THE EPOCH OF 

MARITIME DISCOVERY, OF COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE, AND OF 
THE PROGRESS OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

[Spenter, Shakspere, and Ba4»n flourished.] 



1. Henry Vm. 

A.D. 1509-1649. 



.1. 



MKNRT a CHARACTER AND VIEWS OF HIS RELATION TO THE CHURCH — W0L8KT — 
ALLIANCE AOAINBT FRANCE — FLODDEN FIELD — THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH 

OP GOLD THE REFORMATION — TTNDALE'S NEW TESTAMENT — DIYORCE OF 

CATHAKINE OF ARRAGON, AND WOLSEY^S FAIJ:< — HENKY, SUPREME HEAD OP 
THE CHURCH — THOMAS CROMWELL — ROMAN CATHOLICS REGAIN INFLUENCE — 
henry's DEATH AND CHARACTER. 

Henry was eighteen years of age when he ascended the throne. 
He had been carefully educated, and was well versed in theology, 
classical literature, history, and music, besides being accomplished ' 
in all warlike exercises. The value attached to an alliance with 
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Spain had induced Henry vii., as we said in the last chapter, to 
obtain from Pope Julius n. a dispensation, permitting his son Henry 
to marry Catherine of Arragon, his brother Arthur^s widow. The 
betrothal had taken place in the previous reign, and immediately 
after Henry's accession, the marriage was solemnized. The festivi- 
ties that followed quickly exhausted the well-filled coffers his father 
had left him. Empson and Dudley, the two lawyers by whose skill 
and subtlety Henry vn. had been enabled to accumulate these vast 
treasures, became the victims of the hatred which they had aroused, 
and were executed soon after. However odious and oppressive 
the proceedings of these ministers may have been, they only acted 
according to the commissions they had received from Henry vn., 
and their execution by his son was a gross violation of law and 
justice. He did it to satisfy the clamour of the people. 

It is worth mentioning here, that there exists a copy of the coro- 
nation oath of the kings of England, corrected by Henry before he 
took it, and in which the clause which binds the king to support the 
Church is altered so as to read as follows : — " The king shall swear 
that he shall keep and maintain the lawful right and the liberties 
of old time granted by the righteous Christian kings of England 
to the holy Church of England, not prejttdicial to his Jurisdiction 
and dignity roped" This is a very clear indication that from the 
very commencement of his -reign, Henry had made up his mind 
regarding the course which he was to pursue in reference to the 
frequently agitated question of the papal supremacy. He started 
with the determination to assert the superiority of State over 
Church, and though vacillating in other points connected with the 
reformed doctrines, his strong self-will and tyrannical nature came 
to the aid of his judgment in this important matter. 

The complicated relations of the European states, and the ambi- 
tious and aggrandizing spirit of their respective sovereigns, obliged 
Henry at once to apply his mind to the more serious interests 
of government. He was ably seconded by the magnificent genius 
* of his favourite minister Cardinal Wolsey, who, though of humble 
OTigin (some say he was the son of a butcher of Ipswich), yet 
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possessing an intellect that enabled him to master every subject he 
approached, had risen rapidly to the highest offices in the king- 
dom, both ecclesiastical and civiL 

Italy was then struggling for her independence. France and 
Spain were fighting for her as their prey. In 1510, the warlike 
Pope Julius n. formed a league with the Venetians, Ferdinand of 
Arragon, the Emperor Maximilian, and Heury vrn., for the purpose 
of expelling the French from Milan, and restoring its native duke, 
Maximilian Sforza. To compel the French king Louis xii. to with- 
draw his army from Italy. Henry and his father-in-law, the astute 
Ferdinand of Arragon, landed their united forces at Bayonne, 
Henry having previously announced his intention of claiming the 
old Plantagenet inheritance of.Guienne. The result of the cam- 
paign was, that Ferdinand got possession of Navarre, which has 
ever since continued a part of Spain ; and in spite of the brilliant 
courage of young Gaeton de Foix, the French king^s nephew, and 
his victory at Kavenna in 1512, the French were compelled to evar 
cuate Milan. Henry made vigorous preparations for the next year's 
campaign : the Parliament voted liberal subsidies, and in April 1513 
the battle-field was transferred to the north of France, and an army 
of 25,000 men was landed at Calais. Before joining his troops, 
Henry, for the sake of security, appointed Catherine to be Regent 
during his absence, and ordered the execution of Edward de la Pole, 
earl of Suffolk, a Yorkist, and nephew of Edward rv., who had been 
confined in the Tower since 1506, and of whom Henry never ceased 
to entertain suspicions. Henry then sailed on his invading expe- 
dition, and was joined by the Emperor Maximilian, who, though a 
veteran knight, yet, desiring to flatter the young king of England, 
served under him as a volunteer. They laid siege to Terouenne 
in Picardy. A French army commg to succour the town, was 
met by the English cavalry and archers at Guinegate ; and so 
instantaneous was the defeat of the French, that the action was 
called the Battle of the Spurs (1513). The town immediately 
surrendered to Henry, who soon after met with equal success at 
Totnmay. 
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While the campaign in France was thus proceeding prosper- 
ously, James rv. king of Scotland, although married to Maigaret^ 
Henry's sister, had, in accordance with Scotch policy, renewed 
his alliance with Louis xil, and whilst Henry was invading 
France, James, at the head of a large army, entered Northum- 
berland. It is right to state that the Queen of Scotland's feelings 
had been outraged by her brother withholding from her Henry vil's 
legacy. The Earl of Surrey hastened to encounter the Scottish king 
with an army of 26,000 men. They met at Flodden, where a 
fierce and bloody battle was fought. King James, with the bravest 
of his nobility and 10,000 men, were left dead on the field (1513). 
Queen Margaret, his widow, was appointed regent during her son's 
minority, and for many years after Scotland was in a state of 
anarchy. Margaret^ who was a profligate woman, married Douglas 
earl of Angus, from whom she afterwards obtained a divorce, in 
order to marry Lord Methven, and was from him also in due season 
divorced. Angus became the leader of a party devoted to an 
alliance with England, while the Earls of Albany and Arran, and 
the famous Cardinal Beaton, remained the stanch allies of France. 

The object of the war having been achieved by the expulsion of 
the French from Italy, peace was concluded, ajid to cement and 
seal it, Henry gave his younger sister Mary in marriage to Louis 
XIL, who survived his nuptials but six weeks, and was succeeded 
on the throne of France by Francis l (1515). Mary soon after 
married Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

In 1519, Charles v., king of Spain and the Netherlands, was 
elected Emperor of Germany. The immense preponderance of 
power which Charles thus acquired, excited the fears and jealousy 
of Francis i., so that the history of European politics during the 
rest of Henry's reign is mainly taken up with the wars occasioned 
by the rivalry of Francis and Charles, who both eagerly sought the 
English king's alliance. In 1520 Henry had an interview with 
Francis between Guines and Ardres, which, from the pomp and 
splendour displayed, was called the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
This meeting, however, resulted in no advantage to Francis, for 
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Wolsey, who was then in the ascendant, had been won by fair pro- 
mises to Charles's cause. 

In 1521, the Duke of Buckingham, who was descended from 
Edward ul, was beheaded for having listened with a too credulous 
ear to the predictions of a pretended prophet, who had foretold 
his accession to the throne. The duke had committed no treason- 
able act, but the fear of a disputed succession, and of another war 
of the Roses, is the excuse made for this deed, as for many other 
unjust and cruel acts committed in this reign. 

As Francis had again taken Milan, and re-established French 
ascendency in Italy, an alliance, under Wolsey's auspices, was con- 
cluded between Henry vin. and Charles v. (1522). Henry sent 
an invading army into France under the conmiand of the Earl of 
Surrey, which, though it caused much waste and havoc, achieved 
nothing substantial. Francis retaliated by stirring up his Scotch 
allies to cross the borders. A second time Francis lost Milan 
through the incapacity of his general ; and in an endeavour to 
recover it from the imperialists, he was made prisoner at the battle 
of Pavia (1525), and carried off captive to Madrid. The eyes of 
Heniy and Wolsey were now opened to what Francis had long seen, 
namely, that Charles, who was sole master of Germany, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Naples, the New World, and now also arbiter of the 
destinies of France and Italy, threatened the independence of Europe. 
Accordingly, Henry hastened to conclude a treaty with Francis' 
mother, who had been named Regent during her son's captivity. 
In 1527, Charles's troops, under the command of the French traitor 
the Duke of Bourbon, besieged, took, and pillaged Rome, and shut 
up the Pope, Clement vn., in the Castle of St. Angelo. Although 
Roman Catholic Europe felt horror at what they regarded as a 
sacrilege, Charles persisted in his course, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing the ascendency of the house of Austria in Italy, an 
ascendency which still continues unshaken. 

The great event of Henry's reign was the Reformation — the 
establishment of the Protestant religion. The title of Protestant 
originated with the German Lutherans in 1529, when they pro- 
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tested against the decree of the diet of Spires, which condemned 
as unlawful all changes in the Roman doctrine and discipline. Martin 
Luther, an Augustine monk, and professor of the university of 
Wittemberg, had visited Rome in 1510. It seemed to hini 
more like a Pagan city than the capital of Christendom. Before 
Luther's time, many attempts had been made to reform the 
corrupt practices and false doctrines that had become grafted 
on the Christian religion. Wycliffe, who died in 1384, had, as 
we have read in an earlier part of this history, made a noble effort 
in England, and had been followed in Germany by John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, students of his writings, both of whom were 
burned by decree of the Council of Constance in 1415. In Henry's 
reign the time was ripe for the Reformation. It began in Germany, 
where the struggle between the old and the new faith was long and 
fierce. Many of the independent Grerman princes adopted Luther- 
anism, pre-eminent amongst whom was Luther's zealous friend and 
protector, the Elector of Saxony. The menacing attitude and en- 
croachments of the Turks under the ablest and greatest of their 
sultans, Solyman the Magnificent,- kept Charles v. constantly occu- 
pied, and allowed the Reformation to take root and spread in 
Germany. During many years of his reign, Henry continued to 
be a faithful son of the Church, and indeed wrote a book against 
Lutheranism, which procured for him the title of Defender of the 
Faith, conferred by the Pope. But the new doctrines had silently 
and secretly permeated the thinking minds of England, and when 
the occasion offered that was destined to give the final blow to the 
connexion of the English Church with the See of Rome, the 
countiy opposed but little resistance. 

We ought not to omit to mention here the great service ren- 
dered to the cause of the Reformation in England by the publica- 
tion of the New Testament in the vernacular tongue (1525), by 
William Tyndale. In order to accomplish his purpose of trans- 
lating the Scriptures, he was compelled to betake himself to the 
Continent, whence, in a few years, he sent over numerous copies 
from different ports to this coimtry. Scarcely were they received 
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and circulated, though in as quiet a manner as possible, than 
great excitement prevailed. A secret search was instituted simul- 
taneously at London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and large quantities 
were burnt at St. Paul's Cross before the eyes of the Cardinal. 
The i)eople, notwithstanding, read with avidity the copies which 
they had procured, or got others to read to them, and thus the 
Reformation received a powerful impulse. 

The occasion seized for r^ecting and throwing oS for ever 
the papal jurisdiction, was the refusal of Pope Clement vn. to 
annul the marriage of Henry and Catherine of Arragon. Henry 
had been eighteen years married to Catherine, who had borne 
him many children, all of whom died in infancy, except the 
weak and sickly Mary. Henry, brooding over this affliction, 
expressed his persuasion that it was sent as a punishment for 
his having married his brother's wife. The long and terrible 
Wars of the Eoses, caused by a disputed succession to the throne, 
was still fresh in the memory of the countiy. It was improbable 
that Catherine would have more children, and as the king and 
country desired the perpetuation of the Tudor dynasty, and as, 
moreover, the king had fallen in love with the beautiful Anne 
Boleyn, the Duke of Norfolk's niece, a separation from Catherine 
wafi proposed. Wolsey advised Henry to demand from Clement 
a dispensation permitting him to marry Anne Boleyn. Clement 
was an amiable, but weak, timid man, and when the proposal was 
first made to him, he was under the influence of the terror occa- 
sioned by the pillage and massacre of Rome by the army of Charles 
v., and was himself a captive in the Castle of St. Angelo (1527). 
Wolsey hoped that the Pope's dispensation would, when granted, 
bind Henry closer than ever to the Papacy. But Charles v., in 
spite of appearances, was a zealous champion of the Roman Church, 
and being Catherine's nephew, was bound also to be her champion. 
Clement, being in his hands, would listen to no reasoning ; no 
argument could prevail over his dread of Charles's displeasure. 
Besides, he feared that without the Emperor's support all Germany 
would become Protestant, and accordingly refused the dispensation. 
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To mask his purposes and to gain time, the Pope sent Oampeggio as 
his legate to hear the case in England. But Catherine, feeling she 
had no chance of a fair trial here, appealed to Rome. By way of 
compromise, Cranmer, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, pro- 
posed that the opinions of the learned men and universities of 
Europe should be collected on the question, " Whether Pope Julius 
II. had not exceeded his power in permitting Henry to marry 
Catherine, his brother*s widow 1 " The verdict was what Henry 
wished it to be. 

Wolsey*s disgrace and fall soon followed — a fall mainly due to 
the influence of Anne Boleyn, whose proposed marriage with the 
king he had opposed. But many causes combined to hasten his 
ruin. His grand intellect and nature had eclipsed the old nobility. 
He had many enemies and but one friend — ^Thomas Cromwell — 
who, in his hour of danger and disgrace, had the courage to speak in 
his defence. Being stripped of his offices, he retired to his arch- 
bishopric of York, but was soon summoned to London on a charge 
of high treason. Happily for him he died on his way, at Leicester 
Abbey (1530). Had he attained the Papal throne — ^the great 
object of his ambition — ^his wise, moderate, and sagacious mind, 
would no doubt have endeavoured to find a solution for religious dif- 
ferences, which might possibly have restored purity of faith and wor- 
ship, and thus have preserved the unity of Christendom. He was 
an enlightened and munificent patron of learning, as Christ College, 
Oxford, bears witness. Hampton Court and Whitehall remain 
monuments of his magnificent taste. Our great dramatist has 
given such noble expression to the thoughts of Wolsey, when he 
foimd himself divested of all his offices, and deserted by his friends, 
that we must pause to introduce the well-known scene : — 

CromweU. How does your Grace ? 

Wolsey, Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
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I humbly thank his Grace ; and from these shoulders, 

These rnin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 

A load would sink a navji too much honour : 

Oh, *tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

OromweU. I am glad your Grace has made that right use of it 

WdUey, I hope I have : I am able now, methinks 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel). 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Cramtoell. The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

WdUey, GU>d blees him ! 

OromweU. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

WoUey. That's somewhat sudden : 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake, and his conscience ; that his bones. 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on *em ! 
What more ? 

CromweU, That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome, 
Install'd lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wdlaey. That's news indeed. 

CromweiU. Last, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

WcHsey. There was the weight that pnll'd me down, O Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
Ko sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops, that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : Seek the king ; 
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That sun, I pray, may never set : I have told him 

What, and how true thou art : he ;^ill advance thee : 

Some little memoiy of me will stir him 

(I know his nohle nature), not to let 

Thy hopeful service perish too : Good Cromwell, 

Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 

For thine own future safety. * 

CromweU. my lord. 

Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron. 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 
The king shall have my service : but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

WoUey, Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus &r hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me mgre must be heard of, — say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that, that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels, — ^how can man then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win byt ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy countiy's. 
Thy Gk)d's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fairst a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And, — Pr'ythee, lead me in ; 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king's ; my robe, 
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And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Sir Thomas More, who took rank amongst the foremost of the 
great scholars and noble characters that then shone like lights in 
the different countries of Europe, succeeded Wolsey in the office of 
Chancellor. 

Cranmer, when made Archbishop of Canterbuiy in 1533, 
formally pronounced Henry's marriage with Catherine to have 
been null and void from the beginning; but Catherine refused 
to submit to a sentence which disgraced herself and rendered her 
daughter illegitimate. Heniy, however, had, a few months pre- 
viously, secretly married Anne Boleyn. Catherine had a large 
party in the country, who identified her cause with the maintenance 
of the old religious systenL The famous Elizabeth Barton, called 
the Nun of Kent, was the prophetess of this party. Ireland too 
was up in arms under the Fitzgeralds, and every one looked with 
impatience for the publication of the Pope's buU excommunicating 
Henry, to be foUowed, as all zealous Roman Catholics hoped, by 
an invasion of the Catholic Powers to compel him to return to his 
allegiance to the Church. 

In 1534 Parliament conferred on Henry the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church, and orders were issued to blot out the Pope's 
name from all mass-books. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and the 
great Sir Thomas More, were beheaded in 1535, for having refused 
to take the oath acknowledging the king's supremacy. Then fol- 
lowed an Act of Parliament for the dissolution and suppression of 
all monasteries and religious houses and orders ; while every parish 
church was required to provide itself with a Bible for the free use 
of all men. The English translation of the Bible was due to 
Tyudale and Coverdale. Thomas CromweU, who had been Wolsey's 
secretary, and like him, of humble birth and kingly intellect, ruled 
the destinies of England during the first eight stormy years of the 
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Reformation. His eye alone saw the medium course between the 
two extreme parties, and he laboured to realize it in the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England. 

Anne Boleyn, whose early days were passed at the court of 
Francis i., had brought back with her the graces and accomplish- 
ments, and perhaps the frivolity of that briUiant society. She had 
been the companion of Francis' sister, the queen of Navarre, who 
openly favoured the reformers. During the six years that the di- 
vorce question was pending, and the three years that Anne shared 
his throne, Henry carried with a strong hand the several measureB 
necessary for throwing off the Papal yoke. Yet, while breaking 
up the long-established Roman organization, which had lost its 
vitality, the king clung with the tenacity of his powerful will to 
the hope of preserving the unity of the Catholic faith and doc- 
trines. In lieu of the Pope's authority, hfe had given the Word 
of God ; but seeing that in indiscreet hands it became a source 
of discord, animosity, and schism, he resolved to crush the 
leaders of extreme opinions rather than suffer the conflict to 
ripen into civil war, as in Germany, and which was threaten- 
ing to spread over all Europe. To cany out these views, 
Henry was declared supreme Head of the Church — the spiritual 
legislator, prescribing, under pain of death, the doctrines necessary 
to salvation. But as he was alternately swayed by the chiefs of 
the two contending faiths, Cranmer, Latimer, and Cromwell repre- 
senting the Protestants ; Gardiner, Bonner, and the Duke of Nor- 
folk the Roman Catholics, the noblest and purest men on both 
sides were sacrificed by turns — some hanged at Tyburn, others 
burned at Smithfleld. Two noble female martyrs also paid tiie 
penalty for holding to convictions they prized above life — ^Anne 
Ascue the Protestant, and Elizabeth Barton the Roman Catholic 
martyr. 

In 1533, Henry's queen, Anne Boleyn, had given birth to a 
daughter, afterwards the illustrious Elizabeth. Catherine of Arragon 
died in January 1536, and in May of the same year Anne Boleyn 
was brought to trial on a charge of adultery before the peers of Eng^ 
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land, her unde the Duke of Norfolk presiding. In spite of her own 
eloquent defence and denial, she was condemned and executed within 
the walls of the Tower, on Friday, May 19,1538. The following day 
Heniy married Jane Seymour, his third wife. In the course of the 
same year, a serious insurrection broke out in Lincolnshire, which, 
spreading into Yorkshire, and being there supported by many 
powerful and influential families, under the direction of an able 
and energetic leader, Robert Aske, gave much uneasiness to the 
govenunent. The object of the insurrection was to restore the old 
order of things, to crush the Reformation, and to bring the Protes- 
tant bishops to punishment, and above all Cromwell. After much 
trouble and anxiety, the insurrection was put down and the leaders 
hanged. 

The old forms of religion were gone. The old charities and hos- 
pitalities associated with the monasteries and abbeys were extinct, 
and it accordingly required all Henry's energies and vigilance to 
provide a substitute for what he had taken away. Among other 
measures which he adopted, he published a book entitled the /n- 
HittUion of a Christian Man, and he became constant in his ex- 
hortations to both parties to study the spirit of charity and holi- 
ness that breathed through the pages of the Bible, which now for 
the first time freely circulated among the people. Meanwhile 
he was not blind to his danger from foreign powers, and as he 
was well aware that the Pope's dearest wish was to bring about 
a reconciliation between Charles and Francis, that they might 
unite their forces for the invasion of England, he was active in 
the erection of fortresses along the coast, and attended unremit- 
tingly to his navy. 

In October 1537, the qjieen, Jane Seymour, gave birth to a 
prince, afterwards Edward vi. She survived but a week. On the 
day of her death, the Privy Council urged on the king the neces- 
fity of a fresh marriage. At first a Catholic princess was thought 
o^ but as orders were just then issued for the destruction of the 
oustly shrine of Thomas k Becket, and for the burning of the bones 
of that martyr and champion of Romanism, this proposal was not 
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likely to be acceptable to any ; and Cromwell, whoee favourite 
idea was the union of the nations of the Teutonic race in defence 
of the Reformation, suggested Anne, daughter of the Duke of deves, 
and sister-in-law of the Elector of Saxony. The famous Holbein 
had painted a flattering portrait of the princess, and when the 
king hastened to meet her when she landed in England in De- 
cember 1539, he was dismayed to find her clumsy, coarse, and 
corpulent. He would willingly have sent her back, but he feared to 
offend the Protestant powers, as he had done the Roman Catholics 
by his divorce from Catherine ; and, accordingly, with the utmost 
reluctance, he married her on the 6th January 1540. 

The Parliament of 1539 conferred on the king*s proclama- 
tions the force of Acts of Parliament. The Catholic party 
meanwhile were gaining ground once more, and inspiring Henry's 
legislation, while Cromwell's influence was waning. The bill 
called by the Protestants << the Bloody Act of the six Articles," 
was published, enjoining, under penalty of death and confisca- 
tion, six articles of belief : — The real presence in the bread and 
wine of the Lord's supper ; that communion in both kinds was 
not necessary to salvation ; the celibacy of priests ; that vows of 
chastity were of perpetual obligation ; that private masses were 
essential ; and auricular confession expedient and necessary. Crom- 
well showed himself too lenient, in Henry's opinion, to infractions 
of this << bloody" bilL Besides, it was he who, for the sake of the 
Teutonic Protestant League, had counselled Henry's union with the 
plain, clumsy Dutch princess. Accordingly, this great and wise man, 
and zealous and faithful nxinister, was arrested at the table of the 
Privy Council, by his old enemy the Duke of Norfolk, and, in Jidy 
1540, passed from the Tower to the scaffold. Li the same month 
Convocation and Parliament dissolved the king's marriage with 
Anne of Cleves, on the pretext that there had existed a pre-contract 

The executions on axico}0:$q{ religious opinions were meanwhile 
continued with undiminished vigour ; Protestants at one time 
suffering for heresy, Roman Catholics at another for denying the 
king's headship. Previously to the marriage with Anne of Clevee, 
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that is to say in 1538, the Marquis of Exeter, grandson of Edward 
rv., and Lord Montague, son of the Countess of Salisbury, had been 
beheaded for treasonable correspondence with Cardinal Pole, brother 
of Lord Montague. Cardinal Pole was a fierce antagonist of the 
Reformation, who went from country to country preaching a cru- 
sade against England and its heretical king. 

In Scotland the Reformation had' its disciples and martyrs. 
Foremost amoiig them appeared Patrick Hamilton, the Earl of 
Arran's nephew. He was tried and convicted of Lutheranism, by 
Cardinal Beaton, and burned before the Old College of St Andrews 
(1528). But his " smoke infected those it blew upon," and the 
Reformation spread and took root in the rich deep soil of Scottish 
hearts. Whilst Beaton was exerting himself to bum out heresy, 
John Knox and George Wishart were gathering the people round 
them, and calling on them to give up superstitious practices, and 
lead sober, pure, industrious lives. Wishart was hanged, and 
his body burnt in the presence of Cardinal Beaton (1546). In 
• May of the same year, Beaton was killed in his archiepiscopal 
palace of St Andrews, by John Leslie and James Melville. James v, 
of Scotland cast in his lot with the Roman Catholics. In 1537 
he had married Magdalen, daughter of Francis i., king of France, 
who dying almost immediately, he then married Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of Guise. Henry had made every effort and every 
concession to establish amicable relations with Scotland, but, under 
Cardinal Beaton's administration, these had failed, and war broke 
out in 1542 between the two countries. Scotland was divided. 
The nobility felt jealous of the favour shown by the king to the 
clergy, and they withheld their support. James mustered what 
troops he could, and, crossing the borders, laid waste Cumberland. 
Although taken by surprise, the English borderers assembled their 
forces, and a panic seizing the Scotch, their troops were either 
killed or made prisoners at Solway Moss. James died of disap- 
pointment and vexation a few days after, leaving an infant daughter, 
the celebrated Mary queen of Scots, to be heiress of his throne 
and misfortunes. 
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In 1541, the venerable Countess of Salisbury, daughter of the 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward iv., and last of the long line 
of Plantagenet, perished on the scaffold, a victim of Henr/s unre- 
lenting hatred of the Yorkists, and of her own son's (Cardinal Pole) 
violence and treason. 

Immediately after Henry's divorce from Anne of Cleves, he 
married Catherine Howard, who, like Anne Boleyn, was the Duke 
of Norfolk's niece. She was a profligate woman, and she paid the 
penalty. The Parliament passed a bill of attainder against her 
and her accomplices. She was beheaded in the Tower (1542) ; 
and, shortly after, Henry married his sixth and last wife, Catherine 
Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. 

As Francis i. had encouraged and assisted the Scotch in their 
opposition to and invasion of England, and as long-standing money 
debts had not been liquidated by France, Henry listened to 
Charles v.'s solicitations for an alliance, and a treaty was concluded 
between them, by which they agreed to invade France (1543). 
Henry landed at Calais with 30,000 men, and proceeded at once to 
lay siege to Boulogne, which, after a brave resistance of two months, 
surrendered to the English. Charles, meanwhile, under pretext that 
Henry had not kept to the terms of their treaty, listened to the 
overtures of peace made by Francis, and peace between them was 
accordingly concluded and signed at Cressy (1544). The year fol- 
lowing Francis assembled a fleet of 200 ships and 60,000 men, 
for the purpose of making a descent on England, and of destroying 
at the same time the English fleet. He hoped to make himself 
master of the Channel, and to cut off all communication between 
the English and their garrisons at Boulogne and Calais, and oblige 
them to evacuate the French territory. But Henry had 1 20,000 
men under arms, and the fortresses along the coast were well 
provided. Although the French succeeded in effecting a mo- 
mentary landing on the Isle of Wight, the expedition failed to 
accomplish its purpose, partly in consequence of a pestilence which 
broke out on board the crowded French ships. In May 1546, 
peace was concluded between England and France. Francis 
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agreed to pay his debts, and to leave Boulogne in the hands of 
the English for eight yeai:s b& security. 

This arbitrary and sanguinary, though vigorous reign, was now 
drawing to a dose. Henry's life was fast ebbing, and to secure a 
tranquil regency during his son's minority, he ordered the arrest of 
the Duke of Norfolk and his brilliant, brave, but unprincipled son 
the Earl of Surrey, both of whom were opposed to the Reformation, 
and enemies to the Seymour family. The Earl had assumed the 
qiiarterings belonging specially to the heir to the throne, and they 
were both known to aspire to the government The Earl of Surrey 
was beheaded 13th January 1547, and orders were issued for the 
Duke of Norfolk's execution on the 29th, but Henry himself ex- 
piring the preceding night, the warrant was not obeyed. 

During this reign, the laws of England were extended to Wales, 
and that country was admitted to representation in Parliament 
Ireland was constituted a kingdom, having been previously styled 
a Lordship. Landed property in England had been for a century 
rapidly changing hands, and as those who purchased it naturally 
looked upon it as a commercial investment, they entertained none 
of that feudal sense of obligation to inferiors, which had been one 
of the great features of the old system. Many of the humbler 
peasantry consequently finding no employment, wandered about 
the country without food or work — a state of things which waa 
much aggravated by the abolition of monasteries and their chari- 
ties, to which we have already referred. Hence the numerous 
laws against vagabondism passed by Henry. 

In all his relations, in all his actions, Henry was essentially a 
practical man, and to every evil his strong will applied an instant 
remedy. Wherever he saw an abuse or a wrong, he allowed 
no theory on the liberty of the subject or the rights of property to 
shield it — ^he struck it down by an Act of Parliament. His eye, 
his hand, his laws reached everywhere. His statutes against idle- 
ness were sanguinary, and he required that every child should be 
instructed in some trade, or some occupation, whereby he could 
earn an honest livelihood. . The very games of the cMldren and 
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people wete had down bj stotnte. Notwitiistoiidiiig his eradty, 
deqntic temper, and nomeiuai defiscts of cfaancfeer, by whidi 
be mint erer contiiiiie to be judged, hk laws and inflnenoe 
may be said to hare fonned the disripliiift and school which reaied 
the mighty men orer whom his daughter Elisabeth nded. The 
renstaoce of the men of Suffolk to an exoitMtant tax which Henry's 
commisaionerB wiriied to impose., and the difficulty witii which 
Pailiament could be brought to grant an aioimous sabstdy for the 
French war, were almost the ijnfy popular diedcs on Henry's des- 
potic career ; and these two incicknts, perhaps, secured to England 
her fiiee institations^ which otherwise might have saccombed to the 
numarchical power. 



Cotentptrarf Sovereigm mmd Eaent*. — Franee .- Lewis xil Jnneis i. SooUoMd: Jamee it. 
r. and Uarj. DUUnguuktd Popes.— Jj^m ii. (died 1513.) I^eo. x. (± 1523.) Reformers.— 
Lvtbcr (d. 154«). Kelaadidioii (d. 1560\ Zwii^ (± 1531). Grtat Pam/«rr.— Baphael, 
Leonaxde d* Yiad, Corregpo, Titian, the GanecL — ^The Bible Snt tnaahted firam ttie ori- 
ginal into the Ternacolar tongue, by X^ndale (bmnl 1536), Corerdale, tat. 

Qualions. — ^L What drenmatanoe, in the Teiy commcnceaiait of Hemy's r^gn, in^Bcated 
the policy whida he meant to punue ? 2. What was the object of Hoiiy's two campaigns in 
France ? 3. What political reasons led to the meeting of Taasas and Henry on what was 
called "The Field of the Cloth of Gold r 1. Name the Bcfermen befove Lather, and giT* 
an account of the name Protestant 5. What led to Wolaey's fall ? 6. In what year was the 
kii^; declared Supreme Head of the Chnrch ? 7. What were Henry's riews r^arding the 
Sefimnation ? 8. What two erents led to CromweB's loss of &Tonr and execation ? 9. What 
was Hemy's penonal character; and what was the character of his adminlstraticm ? 



2. Edward VL 

A.D. 1547-1563. 

FBOTBCTOBATE ESTABLISHED PBOORE88 OP THE REFOBHATION — WAR WITH 

SOOTLAMD— REPEAL OF HENRT*8 ACTS AOAINST HEEEST — ABOLITION OF THE 
CATHOLIC RELIGION, AND ntOMULOATION OF A NEW UTUBOY — ^RETOLTS 
AUONO THE FEABANTRY — GARDINER AND BONNER — FALL OF SOMERSET AND 
APPOINTMENT OF A COUNCIL OF RBOBNOT — ^INSTITUTION OF HOSPITALS AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. * 

By the will of the late king, the government of the kingdom 
was to be placed, during his son Edward's minority, in the hands 
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of sixteen executors, aided by twelve councillors. Contrary to the 
king's intention, however, they raised one of the executors, the Earl 
of Hertford, Edward's maternal uncle, to the position of Protector, 
endowed with the external symbols of royalty, and with some of 
its most important privileges. In conformity, too, with the ex- 
pressed intentions of Henry to make a new creation of nobility, the 
executors raised Hertford to the rank of Duke of Somerset, and 
advanced some others to the peerage. As the Chancellor, Lord 
Southampton, showed himself opposed to the Protectorship, means 
were found to deprive him of the Great Seal. 

The Protector being attached to the reformed religion, took care 
that the persons intrusted with young Edward's education should be 
imbued with his own principles, to which the royal pupil showed 
himself well inclined. The Protector's chief adviser in the work of 
the Reformation was Cranmer, to whom stood opposed Gkirdiiier 
bishop of Winchester, who contended against any departure being 
made from the ecclesiastical system settled by the late king, before 
Edward should have obtained his majority. The Protector, how- 
ever, conceiving that he was armed with legal power for the 
purpose, appointed visitors, by Cranmer's advice, with instructions 
to make inspection of all the dioceses in England, with a view to 
the abolition of superstitious practices, and with as little violation 
to the feelings of the people as possible. Gardiner, persisting in 
his opposition to this course, was, by the Council, sent to the 
Fleet prison. Tonstal, bishop of Durham, was for the same cause 
obliged to leave the Council, of which he was a member. 

The Protector turned his eyes to Scotland, then governed by 
the Earl of Arran, a weak man, and by the Queen Dowager, a 
woman of sense and spirit, whose daughter Mary would, according 
to Somerset's idea, if betrothed to Edward, be the means of uniting 
the two kingdoms. The obstacle opposed by difference of religion 
would, he fancied, be overcome with the help of the Scotch reformers, 
of whose zeal recent proof had been afforded in a striking manner, 
which, though already referred to, may be recorded here again. 
A gentleman named Wishart, of great learning, had, by his preach- 
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ing, produced so extraordinaiy an effect, that the Komish clergy 
becoming alarmed, Cardinal Beaton ordered him to be seized and 
burned at the stake ; and for this he was assassinated by a body 
of Wishart's disciples, 28th May 1546. The conspirators had 
sent a deputation to Henry vm. to explain the circumstances and 
crave his support, which was promised. After Henry's death, the 
Protector prepared to march into Scotland at the head of 18,000 
men, supported by a fleet under Lord Clinton, announcing that he 
would listen to no negotiations for peace that did not involve the 
marriage of Edward and Mary. The Scotch Government pre- 
pared for resistance. Both armies met at Pinkeycleugh, 10th 
September. At the beginning of the battle, the Scotch infantry 
were so successful that, had they been supported by cavalry, they 
would have gained the victory. They were, however, defeated. 
Somerset, anxious to return to England, agreed to open negotia- 
tions at Berwick. But the Scotch sent no commissioners^ and 
the negotiations consequently fell to the ground. 

The Protector, on his arrival in England, 4th November, 
assembled Parliament, which, though retaining the Act which 
imposed a penalty on the denial of the king's supremacy, repealed 
the persecuting laws on the subject of religion and' the publica- 
tion and diffusion of books. The Council, at the same time, 
abolished many superstitious practices. They ordered images to 
be removed from churches, forbade private masses, and imposed a 
new Communion Service, written in the English language, and in 
conformity with the changes already established. By these Acts 
Protestantism gained a firm footing in the kingdom. The Scotch, 
in the meantime, having received the assistance of 6000 French 
and German soldiers, became resolute in resisting a imion with 
England, which, whatever might be its advantages, would be dis- 
honouring to the nation, because extorted by force of arms. The 
young queen was sent to France, where she afterwards mar- 
ried Francis n. king of France. The Scots recovered several 
fortresses, and repulsed the English under Lord Seymour, first in 
Fife and next at Montrose. At length the Protector withdrew his 
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forces, finding that he had too much on his hands at home to 
allow of his prosecuting his designs upon Scotland. 

The Protector's brother, Lord Seymour, aspired to become the 
personal governor of the young king ; and as he had married the 
late king^s widow, Catherine Parr, his ambition to divide power 
with his brother seemed the more likely to be gratified. His wife 
having died, he secretly paid his addresses to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, tried to create partisans amongst the nobility, secretly 
enlisted armed followers, and prepared, by all means, to wrest 
authority from his brother the Protector's hands. The latter, in 
self-defence, committed him to the Tower, and deprived him of liis 
office of Lord Admiral ; but offered to desist from prosecution, if 
the latter would promise to renounce his ambitious hopes. As 
Seymour met his brother's proposal with defiance, the Protector 
had a bill of attainder presented to the Parliament, which passed 
20th March 1549, and the prisoner was soon after beheaded on 
Tower Hill. From the justice and moderation of Somerset's cha- 
racter, it is to be supposed that nothing short of inexorable neces- 
sity could have induced him to put into execution this sentence of 
death upon his own brother. 

In the year 1549, further measures were adopted for advancing 
and consolidating the Reformation. By a committee of divines, a 
new liturgy was composed ; a law was passed permitting priests to 
marry, and the obnoxious tenets and practices of the Roman Catholic 
religion were abolished. A commission was also appointed by 
the Council to search out Anabaptists, heretics, or contemners of 
the Book of Common Prayer, with power to inflict penalties, and 
the new forms of worship were imposed in some cases with great 
rigour. 

About this time insurrections broke out in several counties of 
England, caused to a great extent, it is believed, by the sufferings of 
the people in consequence of the suppression of the monasteries and 
abbeys which had employed labourers extensively, and dispensed 
charity, and of the practice that had grown up of turning large 
tracts of arable land into sheep pastures for the purposes of 
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the wool-trade. These two causes threw many out of work, and 
raised the price of com. Many also of the new proprietors of the 
Church demesnes had enclosed large tracts of land fonneriy com- 
mons. These, it is true, were only temporary evils, and the 
country ere long recovered from them, but for a time they caused 
much trouble to the Grovemment. Many wandered about idle, and 
several laws had to be passed against vagabonds. In the south- 
west of England also, the people rose in great numbers against 
the reformed religion, but, after a vigorous resistance, were forced 
to give way before disciplined troops. Order was restored only 
after much bloodshed. 

The Protector laboured to satisfy the people's complaints. But 
his popularity was on the decline, his weakness and arrogance 
having alienated his supporters ; and his enemies at the Council 
'board seeing that he had no longer much hold on the public, 
formed a secret committee for his overthrow, composed of Lord 
St. John, the Earls of Warwick, Southampton, and Arundel, with 
five others, who were soon joined by powerful adherents. "When 
they found themselves strong enough to act, they openly accused 
the Protector of usurpation and of violation of the laws, and com- 
mitted him to the Tower. After this, a Coimcil of Regency was 
formed, Somerset made submission on his knees, and was liberated. 
Warwick, now in the ascendant, even allowed him to take his 
seat at the Council board, and agreed to a marriage between his 
son Lord Dudley and Lady Jane Seymour, the daughter of 
Somerset. The new Regency made peace with France, in which 
Scotland was included. 

The Council were now threatened, with hostilities by the Emperor 
Charles v. if they did not refrain from attempts to force on the 
Princess Mary a creed opposed to that to which she was so de- 
voutly attached. The young king bewailed with tears his sister's 
obstinate adherence to the tenets and practices of the Romish 
Church, but his efforts to bring her over to the Protestant faith 
were unsuccessful. The Council deprived Bonner, Gardiner, and 
other Roman Catholic bishops of their sees, and, dreading the 
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vigour and perseverance with which they opposed the reformed 
doctrines, conunitted them to prison* The Book of Common 
Prayer underwent revision, and the reformed doctrines were re- 
duced to forty-two articles, forming a Confession of Faith. 

Nor did the Council of Regency neglect the material interests 
of the country. They revoked the patent held by a foreign 
company called the Stilyard, — which conferred a virtual monopoly 
of trade with the north of Europe, and thus gave a beneficial im- 
pulse to commerce. A favourable commercial treaty was opened 
with Sweden ; the old base coinage was recalled, and a new one 
issued. 

Those wise proceedings of the Council were interrupted by the 
ambitious Warwick, who contrived to get possession of the estates 
and title of the lately deceased Duke of Northumberland, and 
then, in order to get rid of his former rival the Duke of Somer- 
set, whose power he still feared, caused him and his wife to be 
arrested (16th October 1551), along with some of the duke's 
adherents, on the charge of having formed a design for his 
assassination, and for an insurrection in the north. Somerset 
having been pronounced guilty of the former part of the charge, 
was brought to the block 22d January 1552. The people,, 
who loved him, dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, which 
they preserved as a precious relic of their benefactor ; and as 
the House of Commons refused to pass a bill ratifying Somerset's 
attainder, it was dissolved (15th April). The same House had 
previously rejected a bill for the attainder of Tonstal, bishop of 
Durham, the property of whose see the rapacious Northumber- 
land coveted for himself. 

The new Parliament, packed through Northumberland's in- 
trigues, proved more obsequious, and the duke, dividing the 
see of Durham, helped himself to a large share of its ample 
estates. Hoping that his influence over the young sickly king 
would be sufficient to induce him to make a will setting aside 
his sisters, — Mary, on account of her religion, and Elizabeth 
on the score of illegitimacy, — in favour of Lady Jane Grey, 
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who was of royal descent, he contrived to have a marriage con- 
cluded between that lady and his own son Lord Guildford Dudley, 
and to strengthen his family connexions by other powerftd 
alliances. The declining health of the king, whose complaint was 
consumption, excited Northumberland to cairy his designs into 
effect. He succeeded in obtaining supreme control over the king ; 
and, removing his physician, gave him over to the care of an igno- 
rant woman, under whose treatment he languished till he died at 
Greenwich, 16th July 1553, in the sixteenth year of his age, and 
seventh of his reign. All historians agree that he was a prince 
of great promise, being as amiable in his disposition as he was 
learned and thoughtful beyond his years. His dying prayer was 
an expression of his attachment to the faith which had made such 
rapid progress during his reign : " Lord God, save thy chosen 
people of England : 0, my Lord Grod, defend this nation from 
papistry, and maintain thy true reHgion." 

In this reign the Act was repealed which gave the force of 
Acts of Parliament to the King's decree, a step towards the re- 
covery by the House of Commons of that independence which it 
had almost totally lost under the despotic Henry vin. Under the 
mild influence of Edward, a good deal was done, by the institution of 
hospitals and grammar schools, to repair the evils which had arisen 
in the country from the breaking up of the old system of things, 
with which the charities and education of the country had been 
intimately bound up. 



Cotemporarp Sovereigns. — France.- VmadBi. Henry ii. Scotland: Mjuy. 

Questions.— 1. Who was raised to the Protectorate daring Edward ti.'b minority : and 
what steps did he take to adranoe the Reformation ? 2. What was the cause and the ob- 
ject of the war with Scotland in 1647, and how did it end ? 8. Give a farther aooounfc of 
the prc^ess of Protestantism in this reign. 4. By whom was Somenet succeeded in tha 
Begency ; and what was his &te ? 
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3. Mary. 

DauglUer of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Arragan. 

A.D. 1553-1558. 

LADT JANE OREY — ^PERSECUTION OF THE PROTRBTANTB COMMENCED — ^MAR- 
BIAGE WITH PHILIP OF SPAIN — REBELLION OF WTATT — ELIZABETH'S IMPBIBON- 
MENT^-EXECUTION OF LAOT JANE OKET — A PACKED PARLIAMENT RE-ENACTS 
THE LAWS AGAINST HERETICS — FURTHER PERSECUTIONS — MARTYRDOM OF 
RIDLEY, LATIMER, AND CRANMER — WAR WITH FRANCE, AND LOSS OF CALAIS. 



mJt, m. (1.) Louis XII. was Northumberland's design 

f (2 ) Charles duke of Suffolk. i. v^mplaiTn tliP TiaHv JatiA 

Frances Brandon «i. Grey marquis of Dorset. ^ prOCiaim IDC L^XXJ jane 



Henry VII. On the death of Edward it 

lanr, m. (\ 
noes Bra 

Lady Jane Grey. ' ' Grey ; and wMle Maiy, aware 

of this design, was taking 
measures to defeat it, he, accompanied by several of the nobility, 
waited upon the Lady Jane, approaching her with the respect due 
to a sovereign. Taken by surprise, she at first refused the Crown, 
which she declared belonged to the Princess Mary, and after her 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry vin. and Anne Boleyn ; but 
overcome by the entreaties of her father, her father-in-law, and her 
husband, she most reluctantly yielded. Meanwhile the nobility 
and gentry, as well as the people, flocked to the support of Mary 
in SuflEblk, where she was holding forth promises not to interfere 
with the laws of the late King Edward in favour of the reformed 
religion. The Council of Regency, perceiving how matters 
stood, sent Northumberland orders to lay down his arms, while 
Maiy was proclaimed queen amidst universal approbation. Lady 
Jane Grey was permitted, much to her own satisfaction, to return 
to the enjoyment of her books ; for she was as learned and accom- 
plished as she was amiable and good. Mary at once brought 
Northumberland to the block (2 2d August). Several of his rela- 
tions an4 friends she imprisoned, including Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband Lord Guildford Dudley, whose youth and innocence 
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(they were each only seventeen) exbited universal compassion. 
Mary, on the other hand, liberated the Duke of Norfolk, with 
Courtney, son of the Marquis of Exeter, and the Roman Catholic 
bishops Gardiner, Tonstal, and Bonner. Notwithstanding her pro- 
mises to the Protestants, Maiy reinstated the dispossessed Roman 
Catholic bishops in their sees, and silenced all preachers. She threw 
into prison the Protestant bishops Holgate, Coverdale, Ridley^ 
Hooper, and Latimer, and put in the pillory some sturdy laymen who 
ventured to remind her of her promises. The ArchbishdJ) Cran- 
mer was declared guilty of high treason, on the pretext that he 
had concurred with the Council in proclaiming Lady Jane Grey. 
The bones of two foreign reformers, Bucer and Fagius, were dug 
up and committed to the flames at Cambridge, and the remains 
of the wife of another were likewise dug up and thrown upon a 
dunghilL Protestants, foreseeing the storm of persecution, began 
to emigrate along with the foreign Protestant settlers whose con- 
gregations had been broken up. Even the Princess Elizabeth, 
sister to Mary, became exposed to serious danger on account of her 
religious sentiments. 

The Queen having accepted a proposal of marriage from PhiHp n. 
king of Spain, the Parliament began at length to show signs of 
alarm, for Philip was a furious persecutor of heretics ; but Maiy, to 
prevent remonstrances, dissolved the House, and the treaty of mar- 
riage was signed loth January 1554c. A conspiracy against the 
hateful union was immediately formed. Sir Thomas Wyatt proposed 
to raise Kent ; Sir Peter Carew, Devonshire ; and the Duke of Suf- 
folk the midland counties. Wyatt was the only one whose move- 
ments were attended with serious effect. The people flocked to him 
in such numbers, that the Duke of Norfolk, who had been sent against 
him, after being deserted by a large body of his own troops, retreated 
to London, where Wyatt, after unskilful proceedings, was made 
prisoner (6th February), and forthwith executed along with great 
numbers of his accomplices. Mary, pretending to believe her 
sister Elizabeth compromised in this rebellion, confined her in the 
Tower, and resolved upon putting Lady Jane Grey to death. She 
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allowed her three days for preparation, during which the poor 
lady was harassed by priests sent by Mary for her conversion. 
Lady Jane, in proof of the constancy of her faith, sent a copy of 
the Testament in Greek to the queen, with a letter penned by 
her own hand in the same tongue. That her fortitude might not 
give way she refused to have a parting interview with her hus- 
band on the day of her execution, 12th February 1554 j but she 
watched to see him led forth that she might give him a parting 
sign as he preceded her to the scaffold. Firm to the last, she 
uttered no reproaches against the queen, and only lamented that 
she had not persisted in rejecting the crown. Her father, the 
Duke of Suffolk, and Lord Thomas Grey, were executed soon after. 
The Parliament, now obliged to ratify the marriage treaty, 
passed a law depriving Philip of any right of authority in Eng- 
land, but, having refused to revive laws against heretics, was 
dissolved. Philip arrived at Southampton 19 th June, and the 
marriage was celebrated a few days after at Westminster. 
Through the intrigues of Bishop Gardiner the chancellor, the 
new Parliament was packed with a majority, which voted an 
address to Mary and Philip avowing sorrow for defection from 
the true Church, and praying absolution, which was readily 
administered by the Pope's legate. Cardinal Pole. They then 
proceeded to re-enact the old sanguinary laws against heretics, 
and persecution unto death began. The first victim was Rogers, 
prebendary of St. Paul's. Before being brought to the stake at 
Smithfield, he begged of Gardiner that he might be allowed to 
take leave of his wife, the mother of his ten children, and was 
refused. He met his death with unshaken resolution. Before 
Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was laid the queen's pardon, 
which was offered to him as the reward of recantation. He pre- 
ferred death by fire. Though his tortures were most prolonged 
he never winced, but continued to exhort the people to remain 
constant in their faith. So many suffered, without any apparent 
diminution of Protestant zeal, that Gardiner, seeing no hope of 
producing the effect he expected, consigned to Bonner the work of 

X 
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persecution, which the latter undertook with a savage joy. This 
moiiBter delighted in cruelty, which he used to inflict with his own 
hands. Ferrar, bishop of St. David's, was burned in his own 
diocese ; Ridley, bishop of London, and Bishop Latimer, who were 
burned at Oxford, supported each other by their mutual exhorta- 
tions. '< Be of good comfort. Master Bidley, and play the man,'* 
said Latimer to his friend on their way to the stake : " we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, as shall 
never be put out." After a long confinement Archbishop Cranmer 
was, on the 21st March 1556, brought to the stake. Having pre- 
viously seen &om his cell his friends Bidley and Latimer led to 
execution, his fortitude relaxed, and advantage was taken of his 
weakness to induce him to sign a retractation of his religious opi- 
nions on the promise of pardon and escape from torture. As soon as 
he discovered the cruel hypocrisy of his enemies, who meant to 
embitter his end by degrading him, his courage returned. On his 
way to the stake he was stopped at St. Mary's Church to hear a 
sermon by Dr. Cole, at the end of which Cranmer rose and pro- 
ceeded to utter what was supposed to be the recantation he had 
signed, but which turned out to be an expression of penitence and 
sorrow for his denial of the reformed faith, ending with a resolution 
that he would punish the guilty hand that had subscribed such an 
act by thrusting it first into the flames. He kept his word ; for 
when brought to the stake he held his hand in the fire until it 
was burnt, exclaiming, << This hand hath offended ! " and with a 
composed countenance, submitted to his fate. Women suffered with 
no less firmness. It is computed that, during the three years that 
the persecution raged, 277 were brought to the stake, beside the 
countless number of persons who were punished by fines, confisca^ 
tions, and imprisonments. The married clergy were expelled from 
their livings. 

At the same time, Mary contrived, in various illegal and oppres- 
sive ways, to extort money from her subjects to send to her hus- 
band Philip, who had left England for his own country, there to 
assume the government abdicated by his father Charles y. 
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To please Philip, Mary declared war against France, to support 
which she had recourse to the most arbitrary exactions. She seized 
on the farmers' com in Suffolk and Norfolk to victual ^he fleet, 
and she put in prison many who were supposed to be discontented 
with her violent proceedings. The English auxiliaries, under the 
Earl of Pembroke, behaved with great courage at the battle of St. 
Quentin, where the French suffered a disastrous defeat. But what- 
ever credit the English gained in this war — undertaken for the 
King of Spain, was dearly paid for by the loss of Calais, which the 
Duke of Guise surprised in the depth of winter, when, according to 
ordinary calculations, no attaok was to be apprehended (January 
1558). It had been in the possession of England for 211 years. 
An expedition against Brest failed, but the English ships contri- 
buted to a victory gained by the Spaniards over the French. 
Negotiations for peace followed, in the midst of which Mary, whose 
health had long been declining, died on the 17th November 1558. 
The only palliation that can be offered for her cruelty is, that 
religious persecution was at that time almost universal, and that 
her eyes may have been blinded to the enormity of offences which 
were committed for the supposed good of the Church to which she 
was attached. 

In this reign coaches were first seen in England, and a commercial 
treaty was made with Russia. 



Cotemporarp Sovereigns and Events. — France: Henry ii. Scotland: Mary. Charles v. 
gnats toleration at the Diet of Augsburg (1555). 

Questions. — 1. Who was brought forward as Mary's rival; and what was her fate and that 
•f her supporters ? 2. What steps did Mary take in order to re-establish Roman Oatholic- 
ism ? 8. Name some of the distinguished martyrs of the reign, and write an account of 
Oranmer ■ closing days. 4. Whom did Mary marry ; into what war did he lead her ; and 
what was the result of it ? 
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4. Elizabeth. 

Daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 
A.D. 1558-1603. 

REVIVAL OP FBOTESTANTISM AND RE-EN ACTMKNT OP THE LAWS OF EDWARD TI. 
— UEFORMATION IN SCOTLAND, AND ELIZABETH*S CONNEXION WITH IT — 
MARY QUEEN OP SCOTS — THE LOW COUNTRIES ENCOURAGED Br THE QUEEN 
— THE SPANISH ARMADA — DIFFICULTIES WITH IRELAND MARITIME DIS- 
COVERIES — POOR LAW — REMOVAL OP MONOPOLIES — CONDITION OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Parliament and people of all classes, as if by common consent, 
hailed with joy the advent of Elizabeth to the throne. On her way 
from Hatfield to London, crowds thronged the roads with cheers 
of congratulation. Elizabeth, entering the Tower where she had 
once been a prisoner, fell on her knees, thanking God for her deli- 
verance from her persecutors. She proclaimed a general amnesty, 
and met all with an open countenance, except Bishop Bonner, from 
whom she averted her head with manifest horror and repugnance. 
A proposal of marriage by the Spanish king (Philip) she declined, 
and met the arrogant assumption of Pope Paul rv. to treat England 
as a fief of the Holy See, by recalling her ambassador from Bome. 
To eleven of her sister's counsellors, whom she retained, Elizabeth 
joined eight of her own choosing, one of whom wa^ Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, whom she created Lord Keeper, and the other. Sir William 
Cecil, a singularly prudent and sagacious adviser, who throughout 
his life retained the royal confidence. 

Elizabeth at once manifested such favourable inclinations to- 
wards the Reformation that the irritated bishops refused to assist 
at her coronation, with the exception of the Bishop of Carlisle, 
who unwillingly performed the ceremony. As the coronation pro- 
cession passed through London, a boy personating Truth was let 
down from a triumphal arch, and presented to the queen a Bible, 
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which, pressing to her heart, she declared to be the most precious 
gift that day bestowed. 

The elections for the new Parliament had gone against the Roman 
Catholics, and when it met (1558), it suppressed the new monas- 
teries and declared the queen " Grovemor^' of the Church, (this word 
being substituted for Head, to avoid giving unnecessary offence), 
invested with the whole spiritual power, which she was autho- 
rized to exercise through ecclesiastical commissioners. It was 
made a high penal crime to deny the queen's supremacy, and the 
statutes, passed in King Edward's time regarding religion were all 
confirmed. The liturgy was restored and the mass abolished, and 
penalties enacted against those who absented themselves from the 
church and the sacraments. The clergy generally conformed ; the 
few who refused were deprived of their livings. 

In Scotland, the Eeformation had been stimulated by the pre- 
sence of ftigitives from the persecutions of Mary, as well as by 
the return of exiles for conscience' sake from Geneva, where they 
had deeply imbibed the principles of the French reformer John 
Calvin. Headed by Argyle and other noblemen, the Scottish 
reformers, under the name of the Congregation, entered into a 
covenant for the support of their religion (3d December 1557). 
The preaching of John Knox inflamed the public zeal, which 
vented itself in the destruction of images and in assaults on monas- 
teries. To punish such excesses the Queen-regent, Mary of Guise, 
marched at the head of her French and native troops to the 
neighbourhood of Perth, which submitted upon condition of an 
indemnity for past offences, and an engagement not to retain 
there a French garrison. In consequence of the violation of these 
conditions, the Congregation renewed the covenant in stronger 
terms than formerly, and gave themselves up to the guidance of 
Knox. The destruction of idolatrous images was renewed. The 
Queen-regent again took arms, but feeling herself too weak to meet 
the insurgents, she took shelter in Dunbar, while the reformers 
triumphantly marched into Perth, Stirling, and Edinburgh, and the 
Queen-regent, to save the capital^ consented to an Act of toleration. 
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When reinforced by fresh troops from France, the Begent agaii) 
showed signs of hostility, and as more foreign troops were on the 
way, the reformers resolved upon making application to Elizabeth 
for aid, which the Queen was the more disposed to give, as Maiy^ 
(daughter of James v. and Mary of Guise), married to Francis the 
Dauphin of France, had assumed the arms of England, and in 
other ways indicated her pretensions to the English throna Eliza- 
beth, in support of the Congregation, despatched a fleet of thirteen 
ships of war to the Firth of Forth, appointed the young Duke of 
Norfolk lieutenant in the northern counties, and assembled an 
army of 8000 men at Berwick under Lord Grey (1560), engaging 
never to desist until the French had evacuated Scotland. The 
French, beaten at Leith by the English and Scotch, were obliged 
to evacuate the country, and to consent to the abandonment by 
Mary of pretensions to the English crown. The Scotch Parliament, 
thus supported by Elizabeth, immediately proceeded to complete the 
work of Reformation, which they effectually accomplished. 

Mary's husband dying without having ratified the Scotch treaty, 
the widowed queen sailed from Calais, 19th August 1561, and 
passing in a fog an English fleet sent to intercept her, arrived 
safely at LeitL Her youth (she was only nineteen), her extreme 
beauty, grace, and affability, won the hearts of her Scotch subjects, 
who welcomed her warmly. Mary strengthened the prepossessions 
in her favour by giving her confidence to the leaders of the reform 
party. But after the first burst of loyalty was over, the queen's 
personal religion proved an insuperable barrier to mutual confidence 
between her and her people. 

The English Parliament, which met early in 1563, alarmed by 
an illness from which Elizabeth had just recovered, and dreading 
the prospect of a disputed succession, expressed its wish to see the 
Queen married, or the right of Mary as next heir settled ; but 
Elizabeth evaded both suggestions. In support of the French 
Huguenots, the Earl of Warwick, at the head of 6000 men and 700 
pioneers, took Havre, which, in consequence of the plague break- 

> For fsenealogy, tee p. 185. 
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ing out, he was obliged to surrender. The soldiers on their return 
spread the epidemic throughout England. 

Mary's powerful relatives in France now desired to see her 
married to some illustrious prince, a design which Elizabeth suc- 
cessfully thwarted. When, however, Lord Damley,* son of the Earl 
of Lennox and Mary's cousin-german, was proposed (1564), she 
at first raised no obstacles to their union, but when it was too late 
her jealousy broke out ; she commanded Damley to return to 
England, seized on the English estate of Lennox, and threw the 
countess and her second son into the Tower. The marriage was 
equally disliked by the Scotch reformers, who suspected Damley of 
being at heart attached to the Eoman Catholic religion ; and their 
suspicions were confirmed when they saw the queen's favoiir be- 
stowed upon the Earls of Bothwell, Athol, Sutherland, and Himtley, 
all known to be inclined to the Eoman Catholic party. The mal- 
content lords, led on by Murray, and encouraged by Elizabeth, took 
arms, but seeing their followers so few, left the country and took 
shelter in England, where they were shamefully repudiated by the 
English queen. Mary attainted the banished lords before the Scot- 
tish Parliament. At this time, however, her husband, instigated 
by jealousy of her secretary David Rizzio, broke into her presence 
at the head of a band of confederates, and there murdered their 
victim. This atrocious indignity and crime diverted Mary's resent- 
ment from the banished lords, whom she reinstated in their for- 
tunes and honours. Her husband she never forgave. Not long 
after she gave birth to a son, afterwards James Sixth of Scotland 
and First of Great Britain. 

Damley, during an attack of illness, had been removed to a 
quiet isolated house, called the Kirk of Field, where, on the mom- 
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ing of the 9th of February 1567, an explosion took place. The 
house had been blown up, and the king's body was found lying at 
some distance in a neighbouring field. Suspicion fell on the Earl 
of Both well. He was openly accused by the Earl of Lennox, along 
with some others, and Mary sent Lennox a citation to appear in 
Court and prove his charge. In the meantime Bothwell continued 
to retain the queen's favour and confidence ; and Lennox, afraid of 
Bothwell's power, did not appear at the trial that followed, and 
the latter was pronounced in the absence of accuser and witnesses 
" not guilty." 

A considerable number of the nobility now signed an address 
to the queen, in which they went so far as to recommend Both- 
well for her husband. That nobleman, encouraged by such a 
demonstration, assembled a body of 800 horse, and waylaying 
the queen, carried her to Dunbar, and partly by force, partly by 
entreaties, obtained her consent to marry him. The marriage was 
solemnized on 15th May 1567, and excited general dissatisfaction. 
Several lords now formed a confederacy for the protection of the 
young prince, and for punishing Damley's murderers, among whom 
they counted Bothwell and the Earl of Murray. The latter retired 
to France, and the confederate lords took the field. Mary's 
troops proved unwilling to support her, and she had to put herself 
into the hands of the rebels, on which Bothwell fled to Norway, 
where he died ten years after. Mary was placed imder a guard 
in the Castle of Lochleven, where, under compulsion, she abdicated 
in favour of her son. 

The young prince was proclaimed King at Stirling by the title 
of James vi., and the Earl of Murray was appointed Regent, to 
be assisted by a Coimcil during the king's minority. A Parliament 
called by Murray ratified Mary's abdication, pronounced her an ac- 
complice in her husband's murder, and condemned her to imprison- 
ment. Many of the Scotch nobility, indignant at such harshness, 
met at Hamilton, where they resolved upon taking measures for her 
liberation. Mary, through the contrivance of young George Douglas, 
made her escape from Lochleven, and joining her friends at Hamil- 
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ton, found herself in a few days at the head of an army of 6000 
men. The Eegent lost no (ime in taking the field ; a battle was 
fought at Langside, near Glasgow, in which the queen's party was 
defeated and dispersed. Trusting to the Mendly professions lately 
made by Elizabeth, the fiigitive Mary embarked for England in a 
fishing boat at Galloway, and landed at Workington, whence she 
despatched a messenger to London with a letter craving the pro- 
tection of the Engli^ queen. 

Elizabeth determined to keep the Queen of Scots in her power, 
as, for various reasons, she dreaded and disliked her. She at first 
declared that she could not receive her until she had acquitted her- 
self of the accusation of being concerned in her husband's murder. 
She then had her placed under such restraint at Bolton, in York- 
shire, the seat of Lord Scrope, as to make her in reality a prisoner. 
Commissioners were appointed on the part of Elizabeth to meet 
Commissioners on the part of the king and kingdom of Scotland 
at York (4th October 1568) for examining the accusation against 
Mary. The latter, however, refused to acknowledge such a tri- 
bunal She insisted on being allowed an opportunity of personal 
explanation as from one sovereign to another, and on being tried 
in a way worthy of the dignity of a queen. The Regent Murray 
nevertheless brought forward some intercepted letters and verses 
said to have been written by Mary to BothweH, which were taken 
to be conclusive of her guilt, and Elizabeth gave orders for having 
Mary placed under the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Tut- 
bury, in Staffordshire. Offers of liberty were no doubt made to 
her on condition of her resigning the Scottish Crown, but these she 
indignantly repelled, and she justly protested against captivity 
being imposed on a queen who had voluntarily sought English hos- 
pitality. 

Meanwhile Mary's fascinating manners had so wrought upon 
the Duke of Norfolk, the chief conmiiBsioner employed by Eliza- 
beth to examine the charge against her, that he resolved upon 
asking her in marriage. Fearing that the English queen would 
refuse her consent to the union, he resolved upon seeking the 
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support of the principal nobility as well as the sanction of the 
Kings of France and of Spain, in the ho^ of being able at the right 
time to extort his mistresses approval When Elizabeth was in- 
formed of the duke*s intrigues, she committed him to the Tower 
along with some of his associates, while the Queen of Scots was 
removed to Coventry, and all access to her person denied. The 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland dreading Elizabeth's 
vengeance, in consequence of the support which they had given to 
the Duke of Norfolk, summoned their followers to arms. They 
issued a manifesto, professing unshaken loyalty, but demanding 
the restoration of Norfolk and other captive nobles to liberty, 
with the re-establishment of the Boman Catholic religion. An 
army which they had hurriedly collected, composed of about 4000 
malcontents, dispersed at Hexham without a blow. The leaders 
fled to Scotland. Another rising, headed by Leonard Dacres, was 
easily suppressed. Many executions followed ; but Norfolk was 
pardoned, on his promise to proceed no further in his suit for the 
hand of the Queen of Scots. 

Negotiations were now opened by both queens with the Regent 
Murray, but they were prevented having any result, in consequence 
of his being assassinated (23d January 1570), by a gentleman 
named Hamilton, in revenge for a private injury. The Regent's 
death encouraged Mary's friends to rise, and they made them- 
selves masters of Edinburgh. Elizabeth despatched troops, who 
committed such ravages, that, in order to obtain their recal, it was 
promised that no French troops should be introduced into Scot- 
land, and that the English rebel fugitives shoidd be given up. 
The latter were, however, allowed to escape into Flanders. Eliza- 
beth, through her intrigues, had Lennox, the foe of Mary, acknow- 
ledged Regent; and, with a view to weaken the kingdom, she 
encouraged &ctious strife. 

In the hope of obtaining leave to return to France or Spain, 
Mary assented to all the demands of Elizabeth, yet the latter post- 
poned fulfilment of her promises to the unhappy queen, until 
Commissioners from the Scotch Parliament should be heard. Maiy, 
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thus thrown mto despair by her rival's insincerity and procras- 
tination, determined to avail herself of any opportunity for escape 
that should offer. Unhappily for Mary, the French and Spanish 
potentates, who were friendly to her^ were engaged in fierce per- 
secutions of Protestants, whose utter extermination by fire and 
sword was openly attempted. Pope Pius v. had issued a bnU of 
excommimication against the English queen, and movements were 
spoken of at home which were supposed to be encouraged by foreign 
enemies. The name of the Queen of Scots was mixed up with all 
hostile intrigues; and the Duke of Norfolk, charged a second 
time with a renewal of attempts in her favour, was tried for high 
treason, convicted, and executed (May 1572). Discouraged by 
Norfolk's failure, the partisans of Mary in Scotland submitted to 
the Regent Morton. The garrison of Edinburgh surrendered, and 
Kirkaldy the chief was executed. The Parliament, alarmed at the 
aspect of affairs abroad, and at the danger to England and the 
Reformation with which Mary's restoration to the Scottish throne 
would be attended, went so &r as to petition the queen to bring 
her royal prisoner to trial for her connexion with Norfolk's con- 
spiracy. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth neglected no means of fostering the Refor- 
mation abroad, or of strengthening her position at home. She 
opened her ports to fugitives from foreign persecution, filled her 
arsenals with arms, introduced the manufacture of gunpowder, 
frequently reviewed her militia, and put the country into a com- 
plete state of defence. On the 7th January 1578, she entered 
into a league with the United Provinces, by which she engaged 
to support them in the fierce struggle for their liberties, which they 
were making against Philip of Spain. By way of retaliating on 
Elizabeth, the Spanish king, Philip n., sent a small body of troops 
to aid a rising in Ireland. These were destroyed, and 1500 Irish 
hanged by Lord Grey, who was censured by the queen for his 
cruelty. 

In the New World, now become a field for enterprising Euro- 
peans, the Spaniards met with an eneigetic rival and foe in the 
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person of the great English captain, Sir Francis Drake, who, in one 
of his adventures, having got sight of the Pacific Ocean from the 
Isthmus of Panama, resolved to prosecute his discoveries in that 
quarter. He accordingly set sail from Plymouth in 1577 with 
four ships and a pinnace. Making for the South Sea by the Straits 
of Magellan, he took many valuable prizes from the Spaniards. 
To secure these he set sail for the East Indies, and returning by the 
Cape of Good Hope, was the first Englishman who sailed round 
the globe. One of the greatest glories of Elizabeth's reign was the 
progress made in maritime discovery, and the stimulus thus given 
to comjnercial enterprise, and to the naval greatness of England; 
and among the distinguished sailors of the time, no name stood 
higher than that of Drake. 

For the purpose of maintaining the Catholic religion in England, 
Philip founded a seminary at Douai for the education of English 
Catholics under the direction of the Jesuits. Two members of 
this body were sent over to England, and one of them. Campion, 
being detected in treasonable intrigues, was tried and executed. 

So strong did the feeling of the country run against those foreign 
princes who had been engaged in the persecution and massacre of 
Protestants, that a proposal of marriage made to Elizabeth by the 
Duke of Anjou, the French king's brother, was at once rejected 
because of the offence such an alliance would give. Anjou was 
the son of that wicked Catherine de Medici who planned the 
massacre of the French Huguenots (Protestants), which took place 
on the festival of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 

We must return to Mary and the affairs of Scotland. The 
young King James, under the advice of the Earl of Lennox, allowed 
the Begent Morton to be accused as an accomplice in his father^s 
murder, for which he was executed (1581). Lennox then he- 
came Begent, but he gave such disgust that the nobility formed 
a conspiracy for withdrawing the king from under his influence, 
and they accofdingly seized James at Euthven, a seat of the Earl 
of Gowrie's. Lennox retired to France. When Mary heard of 
her son's detention, she made another appeal to the heart of Eliza- 
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beth not to allow both mother and son to remain in wretched 
captiyitj. James, however, made his escape to St. Andrews, and 
the Earls of Argyle, Marshal, Montrose, and Bothes, hastening 
to the support of their sovereign, some of the confederated lords 
made their submission and were pardoned, while others fled to 
England, where they received protection from Elizabeth. The 
Earl of Gowrie, although pardoned, was tried on some other accu- 
sation, and executed. Mary's treatment now became more rigor- 
ous than before : she was taken from under the too lenient care 
of Lord Shrewsbury, and committed to the custody of Sir Amias 
Paulet and Sir Drue Drury. At the instigation of Leicester and 
other courtiers, an association was formed for the protection of 
Elizabeth from her enemies, which the Queen of Scots saw plainly 
was levelled against herself; and the Parliament which met (23d 
November 1584) empowered the queen to name commissioners for 
the trial of any pretender to the Crown who should encourage any 
hostile attempts against Elizabeth. A law was also enacted 
against priests and Jesuits, who were ordered to leave the country 
within forty days, and the exercise of the Boman Catholic religion 
was entirely suppressed. 

At this time much anger was excited against Roman Catholics 
by the discovery of a plot to assassinate the queen on the part of 
a gentleman named Pany, whose design was sanctioned by the 
Cardinals Campeggio and Como. He was executed. Another 
fanatic, named Somerville, who had harboured a like purpose, com- 
mitted suicide in prison. Th^ toleration of the first ten years 
of this reign had given place to strong measures against Roman 
Catholics ; but we must remember that the battle of the Reforma- 
tion was now being fought throughout Europe, and that the most 
bloody cruelties were practised against Protestants. England was 
regarded aa an asylum, and England's queen as the great head of the 
Reformation movement. It was necessary, therefore, to take strong 
measures for the security of her person and the maintenance of the 
Reformed Church. Roman Catholics were prevented from sitting in* 
the House of Conmious or entering the legal profession; while tney 
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had to celebrate their religious rites in secret^ and even in the 
dead of night. The treatment, however, which they received was 
mild and tolerant compared with that which Protestants were re- 
ceiving in the rest -of Europe. Such persecuting laws we now 
repudiate, believing that all attempts to propagate doctrines of 
faith, by violence is contrary to the law of Christ, and must 
necessarily recoil on those who make them. But in the times of 
which we speak, open war was declared between two great parties, 
and the sword had been drawn. When we consider this, as well 
as the frequent conspiracies against the Queen of England's life, 
and the concentration of the hopes of the Boman Catholics on 
Mary of Scotland, Elizabeth's treatment of Maty, though to be 
condemned in many respects, and above all as commencing with a 
disgraceful breach of hospitality, is capable of explanation if not 
of justification. Whatever sentence we are to pronounce ought to 
be on the State, and not on Elizabeth individually. 

The United Provinces, fearing to be crushed by Philip, offered 
the sovereignty of the states to Elizabeth, which she prudently 
declined, but entered into a league (1585) to assist them witii 
arms and money. The Earl of Leicester was sent to Holland at 
the head of the English forces. 

A fleet of twenty sail was, early in the following year (1586), 
equipped to attack the Spaniards in the West Indies, of whidi 
Sir Francis Drake was appointed admiral, Christopher Carlisle 
being commander of the land forces. Tbey took St. lago, St. 
Domingo, and Carthagena^ for thb restoration of which they ex- 
acted large ransoms, and returned home laden with spoiL The 
Earl of Leicester on his side was not so successful, though the 
campaign was attended by some brilliant deeds. In an engage- 
m^it with the Spaniards, and at the moment of victory, the 
famous Sir Philip Sidney fel], the patron and friend of the great 
poet Spenser, and the most accomplished man of the age. It 
is related of him, that while wounded and dying on the field 
of battle, he called for some water, which was immediately 
brought to him. But as he was putting the bottle to his mouth, 
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he saw a poor soldier carried along " gliastly casting up his eyes 
at the bottle ; which Sir Philip perceiving, took it from his head 
before he drank, and delivered it to the poor man with these 
words, * Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.* " Having grossly 
mismanaged affairs, Leicester returned to England. As the anger 
of the Roman Catholic powers of Europe was now levelled against 
Elizabeth, she entered into a league with James of Scotland, 
equally menaced with herself, for mutual defence against invasion. 
After ninet^n years' imprisonment, the misfortunes of Mary 
Queen of Scots drew to a tragical close. The bull of excommuni- 
cation against Elizabeth had inflamed the minds of zealots to plot 
her assassination. Amongst others was John Ballard, of the 
seminary of Bheims, who having, under the assumed name of 
Captain Fortescue, become acquainted with persons likely to 
become his instruments, addressed himself to a young Derbyshire 
gentleman, named Babington. The latter having expressed his 
beUef that the death of Elizabeth was a necessary preliminary to 
Mary's liberation, was told that an officer named Savage was 
ready to make the attempt on the life of the English queen. 
Babington thought that so important a project should not be left 
to one hand, and he set about engaging certain friends to join in 
the conspiracy. All his proceedings were regularly reported to 
the secretaiy Walsingham by a spy. By means of other unfaith- 
ful servants Maty's own correspondence with her friends at home 
and abroad, was, despite the utmost precautions, regularly carried 
to the secretary, and, after having been read and sealed up with 
such art as to prevent suspicion of its having been violated, allowed 
to proceed to its destination. Babington addressed a letter to Mary 
telling her of the resolution of himself and friends to deliver her 
from captivity, and to destroy her great enemy, and asking her 
sanction for these projects. He promised to be at Lichfield (12th 
July) to receive her reply. Mary acknowledged, through her 
French secretary Kau, the receipt of Babington's letter, and 
promised an answer in three days. Her reply, written by Nau, 
and translated into English by her other secretary Curie, was an 
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acceptance of Babington's offer to undertake her liberation, but 
warning him to attempt nothing unless assured of support by 
friends at home, and by Spanish troops from the Low Countries. 
On this letter, betrayed as usual to Walsingham, was grounded 
Mary's accusation. Babington, who had not left London, received 
the answer through a strange hand, and replied with renewed as- 
surance of Melity. Next day, hearing of Ballard being arrested, 
he and his associates Gage, Chamock, Barnwell, and Donne hid 
themselves, but were soon found, and brought to the Tower along 
with Abingdon, Salisbury, Tichboume, Travers, and Tilney. The 
Queen of Scotland, ignorant of what had taken place, was surprised 
by an order for her removal to Fotheringay Castle. Babington 
and his associates were tried and executed (20th September). 

It was now resolved to put Mary on her trial. Leicester pro- 
posed to have her secretly poisoned. The base suggestion was 
rejected. To obtain the necessary proofs against Mary, her two 
secretaries, Nau and Curie, were examined regarding the fatal 
letter. They were not shown the copy that had been taken, and 
asked to vouch for its correctness, but only extracts, for the fidel- 
ity of which they, under fear of death, are said to have answered. 
A conunission of forty-six individuals was appointed to try Mary, 
who was refused the aid of an advocate. Thirty-six of these 
repaired to Fotheringay Castle (1 2th October), but Mary, standing 
upon her rights as a queen, refused to acknowledge any such tribu- 
nal. At length, fearing lest refusal might be construed into con- 
sciousness of guilt, she undertook alone to repel the charge of 
having countenanced any plan for Elizabeth's assassination ; while 
she asserted her right to avail herself of any offer of escape from 
unjust captivity. She denied positively the genuineness of the 
copy of the letter to Babington, on which the accusation wholly 
rested, for the original never was produced; and she accused 
Walsingham of having, on a former occasion, copied and falsified 
her letters. There can be little doubt, however, that she had 
encouraged foreign invasion of England, though without con- 
templating Elizabeth's assassination. As her own writing had 
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not been produced, she demanded to be confronted with her secre-* 
taries, which was refused. She then asked to be heard in open 
Parliament, after which she retired to her apartment (Idth Octo- 
ber). The Commissioners ac^oumed to the 25th October, to meet 
at Wesfminster. They met to sentence her to death. 

Elizabeth, hesitating to take the final step on her own authority, 
and to put to death a queen her equal, whom she had at first un- 
justly imprisoned, and whom, by long years of persecution, she 
had driven to desperation, summoned Parliament, wishing to re- 
lieve herself of the responsibility of ordering the execution of the 
sentence. To their address demanding the sacrifice of Mary, the 
English queen is said to have yielded with great reluctance, and only 
after several months* delay. Mary, on receiving her sentence, 
wrote an affecting letter to Elizabeth, requesting that her execu- 
tion might be public, and her remains conveyed by her servants 
to France, and buried by the side of her mother. In spite of the 
interference of foreign powers, and of the remonstrances of James 
king of Scotland, Maiy was brought to the block, 9 th February 
1587. She met her fate with composure. Her last concern was 
for her faithful servants, on whose behalf she wrote letters to her 
friends. Resolved to die in the religion in which she had been 
brought up, she rcgected the spiritual aid of the Protestant Dean 
of Peterborough. A priest was denied to her, and, of her attend- 
ants, only four were allowed to follow her to the room where stood 
the preparations for her execution. Observing her servants weep- 
ing bitterly, she put her finger on her lips, imposing silence, and 
having given them her blessing, calmly laid her head on the block. 

Elizabeth affected to be horror-struck at an act which she 
said had been executed without her authority : she threw her 
secretary Davison into prison for having caused the death of 
Maiy, and wrote letters of regret and apology to the King of 
Scotland. The Scotch people were so enraged that they would 
have torn to pieces Robert Carey, son of Lord Hunsdon, who 
brought Elizabeth's letter, had he not been protected by a guard 
ordered by the king. The members of the Scotch Parliament 
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prayed James on their knees to avenge his mother, but his anger 
and indignation gave way to his desire to secure the English 
crown, to which he was now presumptive heir. 

The stain cast on the reputation of Elizabeth by this act was 
soon to be obliterated in the glory of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. Philip's preparations for the invasion of England being 
complete. Sir Francis Drake was sent down to Plymouth to watch 
hostile movements. He resolved to become the aggressor, and set 
off to Cadiz, entered the port 1 9th April, and then burned and 
destroyed eighty vessels of all kinds. The Spaniards, meanwhile, 
laid siege to Sluys, which, despite the efforts of the ever unlucky 
Leicester for its relief, capitulated 30th July. Leicester was 
recalled the following November, and threatened with disgrace. 

The ships prepared for the invasion of England numbered 135 
vessels of war, manned by 8000 sailors, and carrying 19,000 sol- 
diers, numerous reinforcements being kept in readiness. An army 
of 34,000 men was assembled in the Netherlands to be sent acrosB 
the channel as soon as the Armada should make its appearance. 
The whole energies of England were roused to repel the invaders. 
A military council was formed for the safety of the nation, which 
enrolled the whole male population capable of bearing arms* The 
total military force actually in the field amounted to 63,511 men, 
with 36 pieces of ordnance. To the Royal Marine of 34 ships 
the city of London added 33 at its own cost, and 14 more 
were put to sea by private subscription. Many more were 
equipped by noblemen, and sent from the various seaports. The 
chief command was given to Lord Howard of Effingham. Drake 
was second in command ; and Hawkins, Frobisher, and other dis- 
tinguished adventurers led the best ships. The army and navy 
vied with each other in alacrity. "It was a pleasant sight," 
writes a cotemporary, " to behold the soldiers, as they marched 
towards Tilbury, their cheerful countenances, courageous words and 
gestures — dancing and leaping wheresoever they came." Elizabeth 
went down in person to her army assembled at Tilbury, and thus 
addressed them : " Let tyrants fear : I have always so behaved 
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myself^ that under God, I have placed my chiefest strength and 
safeguard in the loyal hearts and good- will of my subjects, and, 
therefore, I am come amongst you, as you see, at this time, not 
for my own recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you all, to lay 
down for God and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
and my blood, even in the dust. I know I h&ve the body but of 
a weak and feeble woman ; but I have the heart and stomach of 
a king, and of a king of England, too ; and think foul scorn that 
Panna or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade 
the borders of my realm, to which, rather than any dishonour shall 
grow by me, I myself will take up arms, I myself will be your 
general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field." 
The Armada sailed from the Tagus 20th May 1588, but on 
reaching Cape Finisterre, was delayed by a storm, which caused 
much damage. The fleet had, consequently, to put back to 
Corunna. Having been refitted it again set sail, and on the 19 th 
July it was seen entering the English Channel in the form of a 
crescent. The English admiral observing the great size of the 
enemy's ships, resolved to rely mainly upon the more manageable 
character of his own smaller and more trim vessels, and upon 
becoming the attacking party, instead of merely standing on the 
defensive. The result justified his calculation ; the English ships, 
obedient to the rudder, took advantage of every shifb of the wind, 
which blew capriciously at the time, and, during six days* hard 
fighting, so harassed the unwieldy Spanish vessels, that it was 
with great difficulty they contrived to take shelter in the port 
of Calais (27th July). Meantime, the Spanish army, under 
Parma, was expected to form a junction with the fleet. It was 
necessary to prevent this. On the night of the 29th, which 
proved tempestuous, eight fire-ships sent by the English were 
seen coming down on the vessels at anchor in the port of Calais. 
A panic seized the Spaniards, the cables were cut, and the vessels 
put out to sea : when at sea, a storm arose, which scattered 
them along the coast from Ostend to Calais. The vigilant Eng- 
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lish fleet, meanwhile, attacked them vigorously in every quarter, 
doing serious damage. Crippled and dispirited, the Spaniards 
now determined to return home with the shattered remains ot 
the Armada by the north of Scotland and Ireland, the English 
fleet still following in their wake. The result of Philip's attempt 
was the loss of thirty ships of war and 10,000 men. That was 
a proud day for Elizabeth on which she reviewed her victorioas 
warriors at Tilbury fort. She welcomed back her sailors and army 
who rent the air with acclamations, while the renmant of the 
hostile fleet was struggling back to Spain, which few of the ships 
ever reached. 

The more to weaken Philip, and support the Protestant interest 
abroad, Elizabeth .lent £20,000 to the French king, Heniy the 
Fourth, then the head of the Huguenots, and sent him 4000 troops 
under Lord Willoughby (1590). These supplies enabled Heniy 
to march on Paris, and to worst his antagonist. The next year 
she sent more troops under Sir John Norris, followed by a further 
army of 4000 men under the command of the young Earl of 
Essex. The gallant conduct of the English served to raise the 
reputation of the army in the eyes of foreigners. By sea various 
attacks were made by the daring naval captains of this reign 
on the Spanish West Indian settlements and ships^ to the great 
loss of the enemy, and the aggrandizement of the Englisb. 
On 1st June 1596 an expedition was directed against Oadix, 
under the Admiral Lord Effingham, the command of the troops 
being given to Essex. This expedition caused great loss to the 
Spaniards ; upon the return of the fleet fresh preparations were 
made to meet another Armada which Philip was said to have pie- 
pared for the invasion of Ireland. Essex attempted to intercept 
and seize the fleet of Spanish galleons from the Indies, but the 
ships escaped, except three, which, however, contained treasoie 
enough to repay the cost of the expedition ; yet the people weie 
dissatisfied with what, in consequence of past successes, they re- 
garded as a failure. 

A new field opened for the services of Essex in Ireland, where 
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the queen's troops, under Sir Heniy Ba^aJ, had met with a severe 
defeat at the hands of the Earl of TyrDne, who had risen with the 
design of shaking off the English yoka Essex was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1599), with almost imlimited autho- 
rity, and an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse was placed at 
his disposal. He resolved to march at once into Ulster, the 
northern province ; but was persuaded, by the council at Dublin, 
first to dear the province of Munster, in the south, in which attempt 
his army suffered much, without effecting any decisive result. He 
was compelled to call for reinforcements before he could undertake 
the meditated expedition into Ulster ; and his army was so dis- 
couraged, that he thought it prudent to listen to proposals from 
Tyrone, whom he admitted to an interview (May 1599), when a 
touce was agreed upon. Elizabeth was enraged at what she con- 
sidered so dishonourable a conclusion of the campaign. When he 
heard of the queen's displeasure, Essex flew to London, and rush- 
ing into the queen's dressing-room, threw himself at her feet, and 
implored a continuance of her favour. For a moment she 
seemed to relent, but could not on reflection overlook the faults 
he had committed, the more especially, as Lord Mountjjoy, sent 
into Ireland after Essex's failures, had succeeded in putting down 
the rebeUion. Essex, rigidly examined before the Fiivj Council, 
made full submission, but in private his resentment against the 
queen broke out in sarcasm on her age, affectation, and vanity, 
which eventually came to her ears, while he entered into secret 
n^otiation with the King of Scotland, for the purpose of assuring 
him, that, on the queen's death, he would take care that his 
succession should at once be secured. He went farther still ; 
for he formed a plot for the overthrow of those advisers of the 
queen whom he considered his enemies. His plan was to seize 
the Tower and occupy the palace, and then to throw himself at 
the queen's feet, entreat her to dismiss his enemies, and require 
her to call a Parliament. Hearing that his projects were betrayed, 
he wildly threw himself upon the citizens of London, fancying, 
that owing to his great popularity, they would rise at his call ; 
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but finding them indisposed to support him, he surrendered at dis- 
cretion. The queen gave oiliers for his trial, and he and his prin- 
cipal associates were condemned to death (19th Febraary 1601). 
He confessed his guilt, for which he expressed contrition, but had 
the weakness to betray the names of the accomplices whom he had 
himself instigated to take part in his own violent proceedings. 
The queen had always entertained a great affection for Essex, and 
was so desirous of saving his life, that she only required a petition 
for clemency to be sent to her, in order to extend forgiveness to him ; 
but not receiving this, she, after many struggles, signed his dearth- 
warrant, and he was executed privately in the Tower, 25 th Febru- 
ary, being only 34 years of age. Elizabeth never recovered her 
spirits after this nobleman's death. 

The Irish rebellion was suppressed by Lord Mountjoy at cruel 
cost to the unhappy natives, who, driven into their bogs and woods, 
perished by famine. The Parliament liberally responded to the 
queen's demands for money, and she in return abolished many 
odious monopolies by which the prices of commodities had been 
enhanced for the benefit of the few. These measures gained for 
her great popularity ; but nothing could give her satisfaction 
or restore her spirits. The final blow was dealt when it was 
revealed to her that the Earl of Essex had, before his execution, 
sent her a ring which she had once given him with a promise, that 
should he ever incur her anger she would, upon his sending this 
ring, admit him to her presence to sue fot pardon. It was the 
Countess of Nottingham who, on her death-bed, under the sting 
of conscience, revealed that she had betrayed the unfortunate 
Essex, by keeping back the ring. After a burst of rage, Elizabeth 
sank into despondency which lasted until she died, 24th March 
1603, after a reign of 45 years, having before her death named 
the King of Scotland her successor. The greatness of the public 
acts, the vigour of administration, and the presence of the illus- 
trious men — illustrious both in arts and arms — which made her 
reign glorious above all others, have hid from view many things in 
the conduct of this mighty queen that deserve condemnation. 
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Elizabeth, like her father, was imperious and despotic, and 
the good sense and vigour of her ministers must have tended to 
give strength to the Crown ; but we are not to suppose that Par- 
liament had fallen asleep, or failed to assert its privileges. On the 
contrary, the Puritans — that portion of the Protestants who wished 
to carry the Reformation still further, and expel from the Church 
the ceremonies which still clung to it, and which Elizabeth 
loved — ^were a strong body in the Commons, and gave free utter- 
ance to their thoughts. They were the leaders in the struggles 
which now commenced between the Parliamentary authority and 
ib&t of the Crown, — a struggle which we find continued through- 
out the seventeenth century, and attended by much discord and 
bloodshed. Nor did they fail to inquire into grievances of all 
kinds, and to suggest remedies. 

Among the social reforms of Elizabeth's government was a law 
for the relief of the poor — a law as wise as it was beneficial 
The success of Drake had led to the establishment of the East 
India Company in 1600. Virginia had been colonized, and 
tobacco and potatoes introduced into this country by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Tea was imported by the Dutch ; while the strong 
government and consequent domestic tranquillity developed foreign 
commerce generally, stimulated the trade of the inland towns, 
and thus increased the wealth of the whole country. In manu- 
&ctures, England no doubt reaped great advantages from the 
number of skilled workmen who fled to this country from 
the persecutions in the Low Countries, Germany, and France. 
Monopolies were repealed, and competition thus encouraged. 
The modem luxuries of a more advanced civilisation were not 
yet known. Silk stockings were not worn by the queen herself 
till the third year of her reign. Pocket watches were first intro- 
duced from Grermany in 1577, and three years afterwards coaches 
were first mada Elizabeth wrote and translated books, being 
acquainted with Greek and Latin; but being of a parsimonious 
disposition, she did little for the help of men of letters. 

Great as this reign was in all that gives dignity and vitality to 
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society, there was no respect in which its glory shone so conspicuous 
above that oi all other epochs of our history, as in the number 
and surpassing geuias of its literary men, — ^those whose mission it 
was to give expression, through philosophy or poetry, to the life 
and thoughts which characterized their time. This is, therefore, 
not an unfitting stage at which to review the growth of the 
national literature. 



KNGU8H LITERATURE DOWN TO THE REION OF ELIS.\.BETH. 

Cymric was the dialect spoken by the Celts of ancient Britain. 
The triads and songs of their bards still exist as monuments of 
their simple literature, from which the legends of Prince Arthur 
and the knights of the Bound Table were at a later period compiled. 
When the great Boman Empire, comprising most of the known 
world, broke up, and before modem living langnages were formed, 
the Latin tongue, then the sole organ of religion and learning, 
was the main bond of union amongst the leading men of the vari< 
ous races of Europe. Priests and scholars of all nations wrote and 
spoke it, thus making Bome once again the centre of religious and 
intellectual activity. The Venerable Bede (from 672 to 735), 
Alcuin of York (from 726 to 804), and Erigena (886), are names 
of three of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors whose great literary labours 
have come down to us in the Latin tongue. 

In considering those early times, we must bear in mind the 
unavoidable ignorance of the masses of the people, owing to 
the slow process of multiplying copies of books by the tran- 
scribing of manuscripts, which formed one of the most useful 
functions of the old monks. Yet the people, besides being taught 
orally, were, through the medium of dramatic representations 
called << mysteries " and << moralities," instructed in the dogmas 
of their faith and in the history of their religion. The great 
Alfred, who seems to have done all things well and wisely, had 
the Psalms, a Qospel, the Lord's Prayer, and part of the Old 
Testament translated into the people's tongue, their vernacular 
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Anglo-Saxon, as well as other books of noble choice, such as 
Boethius' Consolations of Philosophy, and portions of Saint 
Augustine's works. The most remarkable relic of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry is a work by Csedmon, who is supposed to have been a 
poor Northumbrian shepherd, connected with the monastery of 
Whitby, and who, we are told, received the gift of song in a sud- 
den and mysterious way after he had grown up to manhood. His 
works treat in metrical numbers of the Beginning of Things, The 
Expulsion of the Kebel Angels, the Exodus from Egypt, our Sa- 
viour's descent to Hades, and his Ascension. He is called the 
Milton of this early age of literature. He died about 680, a.d. 

When the Normans became masters of England, and introduced 
greater changes than had ever before been attempted by a con- 
quering race, there was one change they failed to make. They 
could not subvert the language of the people. The Anglo-Saxons 
clung tenaciously to their own tongue, and though our present 
vernacular is called English, its basis and chief ingredients are the 
old Saxon words, considerably modified and enriched by admix- 
tures from the Norman and Latin. Greoffrey of Monmouth, who 
lived in the 12th century, wrote in the Latin language a history 
of Britain, in which he traced the origin of the ancient Britons to 
a band of Trojans who landed in this country, led by Brutus, 
grandson of JBneas, 66 years after the destruction of Troy. In 
his history of the Britons, he collects together the scattered legends 
connected with Prince Arthur. This work, under the title of 
"Brut," was translated into Norman-French by Wace, from 
which veroion it was again translated by Layamon, into that stage 
of our tongue called the early English, of which it is said to be one 
of the best specimens. It is metrical, like most of the old chro- 
nicles, and preserves the Anglo-Saxon form of versification — alli- 
teration, with an occasional admission of rhyming couplets, the 
latter being a feature of poetry due to the Normans. 

The Normans, at the time of the conquest of England, were the 
most energetic, brilliant, chivalrous race of the age. Performing 
heroic deeds, they had bards, called Trouveres, to sing their praises. 
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They introduced into England tales of romance and chivalroos 
poetry. The native English translated or imitated those works, 
and so gradually infused into their language such alterations, as, 
in the end, produced the English tongue, and gave it that strength 
and flexibility which make it plastic in the hands of the poet, the 
philosopher, and orator. But the process of constructing a lan- 
guage goes on slowly. 

In the meanwhile, great intellects were not wanting : Roger 
Bacon, Michael Scot, and John Duns Scotus, aU belonging to the 
1 3th century, wrote in Latin. But the time was at hand when the 
animosity engendered by our wars against France, and the absorp- 
tion of the Normans into the Saxon stock, led Edward in. to 
abolish formally the use of the French tongue, after which the 
English language rapidly developed ; so that in 1 380 we have 
Wycliffe s version of the Bible completely rendered into the Eng- 
lish tongue, while Wycliffe's great cotemporary, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry, employed the leisure allowed him 
by his active public life, in building up, in verse, a monument 
of his own glory and of early English poetry. Besides his fine 
scholarship, Chaucer possessed aU the advantages that may be de- 
rived from extensive travel. He was a favourite at the court of 
Edward m., whose son, John of Gaunt, was Chaucer's friend and 
protector, and he was employed in several diplomatic missions to 
Italy and Franca While in the former country, it is probable he 
became acquainted with his great Italian cotemporaries, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. The plan of Chaucer's grand work, the " Canter- 
bury Tales," bears some analogy to the Decameron of Boccaccio. 
Chaucer not only improved the versification of our language, and 
enriched it by weaving into it a number of French words, but has 
handed down to us, through his " Canterbury Tales," a graphic, 
vivid picture of the life and manners of the various classes of 
society in his time. He died a.d. 1400. In 1474, William 
Caxton, a London merchant, returned from the Low Countries, 
carrying with him the first printing press introduced into England, 
and amongst the many valuable works that Caxton printed we 
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find those of Chaucer. The people, also, had their poets, who 
sang the praises of the people's hero, Robin Hood, and the won- 
drous exploits of Chevy Chace. Nor should we omit mentioning 
a remarkable allegorical poem by a monk named Langdale, written 
in 1362, called the "Vision of Piers Plowman," in which the 
poet vigorously lashes the vices of society, and exposes ecclesias- 
tical abuser. There is much in the plan and management, as well 
as in the spirit of the book, to remind us of the great John Bun- 
yan's " Pilgrim's Progress." 

If we except a very able work on English Jurisprudence by 
Sir Thomas Fortescue, the years that intervened, till the close of 
the civil wars of the Roses, were unproductive in great works. 
But in Germany, the great Luther eventually proclaimed the 
Reformation, and this along with the dispersion over Italy and 
Prance of the Greek scholars who fled from Constantinople 
when it fell into the hands of the Turks, prepared new seed for 
the soil, as soon as quiet and stability should be restored. Under 
the influence of the Reformation, and the revival of classic lite- 
rature, were formed the profound and accomplished men who 
adorned the reign of Henry vm. Two who shone pre-eminently, 
Sir Thomas More and Lord Surrey, were beheaded. To Lord 
Surrey we are indebted for the introduction of blank verse into 
the English language, which he employed in his translation of 
the jEneid, His sonnets, too, were the first written in our lan- 
guage. He borrowed them from their native Italy. But the 
great era of English literature was the reign of Elizabeth, when 
men wrote books that have added more to the treasures of our 
country than all the wealth of India or America. Shakspere 
and Bacon are to our modem literature what Plato and Aristotle 
were to the previous centuries, the fountainheads from which 
all draw. The study of their works would alone constitute a 
liberal education. Add to these the delightful writings of Spenser, 
where the world of chivalry and knight-errantry are mirrored and 
immortalized. The literary greatness of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries displayed itself chiefly in the drama, but was not 
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confined to this. As the early days of the Roman Catholic Church 
were fostered and formed by such men as St. Chrysostom, St. 
Jerome, and St. Augustine, so likewise was formed the early 
Protestant Church. It too had its fathers, its divines, in such 
men as Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Hall, and Baxter ; some of whom 
flourished during the Elizabethan epoch, while some adorned the 
epoch on which we are about to enter. 



Cotemporary Sovereignt and Events. — France: Henry ii. Francte ii. Charles il HeDxyiii. 
Henry it. Scotland : Mary. James vi. 

AlTa persecutes in the Netherlands (1567). Massacre of St Bartholomew (1572). Por- 
tugal united to Spain (1580). Siberia annexed to Russia (1587). Edict of Nantes (1598). 

During the sixteenth century the Reformation was effected in northern Europe, but re- 
pressed in the south. Literature and science advanced greatly. Telescopes were invented 
by Jansen and Galileo. 

Questions. — 1. What were among the first steps taken by Elizabeth in connexion with the 
Reformation ? 2. What was the nature of Elizabeth's connexion with the Reformation in 
Scotland ? 3. Write an account of the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 4. How did Elisabefeh 
encourage tiie Reformation abroad ? 5. Give an account of the Spanish Armada. 6. What 
were the great characteristics of Elizabeth's reign ? 7. What was the social progress of the 
country; and what party arose in Parliament ? 
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SIXTH EPOCH. 

A.p. 1603-1688. 

THE DYNASTY OP THE STUARTS (1603-1688) WAS MARKED BY 
THE LONG STRUGGLE OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST ARBITRARY 
POWER, AND FOR THE LEGITIMATE INFLUENCE OF PARLIA- 
MENT. DURING THIS STRUGGLE THE GOVERNMENT OP ENG- 
LAND ASSUMED FOR A TIME, UNDER THE PROTECTORSHIP OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL, THE FORM OF A REPUBLIC; RETURNED 
SUBSEQUENTLY TO MONARCHY THROUGH THE RESTORATION OF 
CHARLES II. ; SANK AGAIN INTO DESPOTISM UNDER JAMES IL, 
AND WAS DELIVERED AND FINALLY ESTABLISHED ON A TRUE 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND PARLUMBNTARY BASIS BY WILLIAM IIL 
OF ORANGE. 
[During this Epoch flourished Newton, Locke, Milton, Bunyan, Dryden.] 



1. James L (VI. of Scotland.) 

A.D. 1603-1625. 

J1UE8*8* DESPOTIC TEHDEKCT — DISPUTE WITH THE COMMONS — GUKPOWDER 
PLOT — SUPPORT SENT TO THE ELECTOB-PALATINE TO ESTABLISH HIM AS A 
PEOTBBTANT SOVEREIGN ON THE THRONE OF BOHEMIA — NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
SPAIN — DETERMINATION OF PARLUMENT TO MAINTAIN THEIR LIBERTIES — 
PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 

Henry Vn. QUEEN ELIZABETH had 
Margaret m. James IV. ^th her dying breath re- 
James V. m. Mary of Goiae cognised the title of her kins- 
Mary Queen of Scote m. Francia II. Damley man James king of Scotland 
Jamea TL of Scotland and I. of England. tO be her SUCCeSSOr, he being 

the great-grandson of Margaret, elder daughter of Henry vn. The 
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people showed themselves well-disposed to give their new king a 
hearty reception, but he discouraged public demonstrations. As i^ 
however, to remove the ill eiffect of his reserve, the king made a 
profuse distribution of titles, which became so common that they lost 
much of their value in people's eyes. He retained the late queen's 
ministers, of whom Cecil, created Earl of Salisbury, remained the 
chief. The discovery of a plot caused the arrest of the famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh, along with Lords Grey and Cobham, Sir GriflSn 
Markham, Mr. Broke, Lord Cobham's brother, and two priests. 
The true nature of this plot has never been clearly revealed, but 
there is reason for believing that one of its objects was to raise 
to the throne Arabella Stuart, descended, like the king, from 
Henry vii.'s elder daughter Margaret. The two priests and 
Broke were executed (November 29, December 5), Cobham, 
Grey, and Markham, were pardoned, and Raleigh, without remis- 
sion of the sentence of death, was kept in prison. Pobr Arabella, 
privately married to her cousin Seymour, to whom she had been 
attached from her childhood, was, with her husband, in conse- 
quence of political jealousy, confined to the Tower, where she lost 
her reason, and died of a broken heart. 

It was not till the following year, 19th March 1604, that the 
king was enabled to open Parliament, owing to the plague, of 
which 30,000 persons had died within twelve months. 

In a dispute with Parliament on a question of privilege, James 
said, " We command, as an ahsolvie king, a conference with the 
judges." This is the key-note to the Stuart policy in their rela- 
tion to the Commons — a policy which was so pregnant with 
disaster to the kingdom. Chief-Justice Coke's firmness in main- 
taining that the king must act under the law, and that without 
Parliament he could create no new oiffence nor change the law of 
the land, deserves our gratitude. Parliament, aware of the 
king's absolute notions of the regal power, now began to exhibit 
a jealous sense of its own privileges, and at the conclusion of its 
first meeting under James, it gave in a spirited defence of 
its privileges. Some good laws were passed for freeing trade 
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from the restriction of monopolies, some of these being abrogated 
by the king himself. His Majesty desired to effect the union of 
the two kingdoms, but the Commons would go no farther than to 
appoint commissioners to meet Scotch commissioners to deliberate 
on the subject. They showed no less jealousy with regard to a 
supply of money of which the king stood in need, and were pro- 
rogued with some degree of dissatisfaction. 

James, who was a lover of tranquillity, concluded a treaty of 
peace with Spain, 18th August 1604. A royal proclamation 
enacted against the Puritans, as those were called who were 
desirous of sweeping away the ceremonials and of simplifying the 
liturgy of the Church, resulted in driving a large number of the 
clergy from their liviDgs, and causing considerable disaffection. 

During the spring and summer of this year (1604), was 
hatched that abominable conspiracy called the Gunpowder Plot. 
The chief contriver was a Eoman Catholic gentleman of good 
family, who, brooding over the persecutions to which those of his 
religion were subjected, worked himself into the belief that he 
should be justified in destroying at one blow the king, ministers, 
and botli Houses of Parliament, when all were assembled together 
at the opening of the session. The first convert he made to this 
atrocious design was Percy, a descendant of the illustrious house of 
Northumberland. They communicated their intention to a few 
others, amongst whom was Thomas Winter, whom they sent to 
Holland in search of Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spanish ser- 
vice, of known resolution and bigotry. If there were any scruples 
of conscience among the conspirators they were quieted by two 
Jesuits, one of whom — Garnet — was the superior of that order in 
England. It happened that a coal vault under the House of Par- 
liament was to be let, which Percy hired, and there lodged thirty- 
six barrels of powder, concealed under fagots of wood. The 
dreadful secret, though communicated to twenty persons, had been 
kept a year and a half ; and the day of meeting, when the royal 
iunily with both Houses would be involved in destruction, was 
anticipated with confidence of success. Happily, scruples of 
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conscience suggested to one of the conspirators to try to save Lord 
Monteagle, to whom he was friendly, and he wrote that nobleman 
an anonymous letter advising him not to attend the opening of 
Parliament. This letter was laid before the king, who, with sin- 
gular penetration, divined the sense hid under an ambiguous sen- 
tence. The vaults were searched the day before the meeting, and 
Guy Fawkes arrested, in whose pocket was found eveiything 
necessary for setting fire to the train. He, with the principal 
conspirators, died by the hands of the executioner. The Jesuit 
Gkhmet) after equivocations which destroyed all reliance upon his 
word, suffered like the . rest. Such was the Gunpowder Plot of 
the 5th November 1605. The king made a moderate speech to 
Parliament, telling them not to confound innocent Roman Catholics 
with the guilty few, and adjourned the House till the 22d January. 
When they re-assembled, they showed, in all respects — except the 
proposal for a union with Scotland — an obliging disposition towards 
James, who had now assumed the title of King of Great Britain. 
As Ireland had been long in an imsettled state, James carried into 
effect a plan for colonizing Ulster with English and Scotch settlers, 
and the successful way in which it was achieved speaks well for 
his capacity, for that province has ever remained a model of 
thriving industry. 

On the 6th November 1 6 1 2, in his eighteenth year, died Heniy 
prince of Wales, a youth of great promise ; and soon after (14th 
February 1613), the Princess Elizabeth married Frederick, elector- 
palatine, an event worthy of particular note, as it led to most 
important consequences.^ 

The death of Sir Thomas Overbury, 16th September 1613, by 
poison in the Tower, caused the king much distress, because the 
crime was attributed to a person on whom he had lavished the 
most extraordinary favours. This was Robert Carr, a Scotch 
youth who had a few years before attracted the king's attention 
at a tilting matcL The young man was thrown from his horse 
and had his leg broken. James's compassion was excited, and 

* Through this marriage a boreditory title to fch« throne descended to Queen Victoria. 
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after a short acquamtanceship he became so attached to him that 
he created him Yiscount Rochester, and gave him a seat in 
the Privy OoonciL By the prudent guidance of his friend Sir 
Thomas Overbuiy, he avoided foolish steps, until he formed an 
attachment for Lady Essex. The latter wished to obtain a divorce 
from her husband, the Earl of Essex, that she might marry 
Rochester. Overbury opposed this project, and upon false pretexts 
was thrown into the Tower, where he was poisoned. Rochester, 
who had been created Earl of Somerset affcer his marriage with 
Lady Essex, denied participation in this foul murder, but was 
pronounced guilty, and escaped punishment only through the too 
great leniency of the king. Somerset and his wife soon formed 
the strongest mutual aversion, and passed the rest of their days in 
sullen hatred. 

It was in 1614 that the title of baronet was created, as a 
means of raising moiiey by the fee which had to be paid for the 
new title. 

Before the above events occurred, the king had fixed his eye on 
a new favourite, destined to be the evil genius of himself and his 
son Charles. This was George VUliers, a handsome, accomplished 
youth of good family, whom in a few years he created successively 
Viscount, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Buckingham. 

In the summer of 1619, the king paid a visit to Scotland with 
the hope of inducing the Scotch to admit certain religious cere- 
monials adopted by the Church of England, but his e£forts only 
served to excite irritation. 

On the 29 th October was brought to the block the famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh. He had lain several years under sentence of 
death, during which he wrote his History of the World, beside 
pursuing various branches of study. At length he petitioned the 
king to allow him to go in search of a gold mine which he had 
formerly discovered, or believed to exist, at Guiana, when he took 
possession of that country in the name of Queen Elizabeth. His 
prayer was granted on condition that he should not, on peril of 
his life, attack the Spanish settlements in that quarter. He 

L 
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sailed with twelve anned vessels, and on arriving at the place of 
destination he assailed and sacked the Spanish town of Saint 
Thomas, losing his son in the combat. His companions, becom- 
ing impatient, began to desert him, and he was forced to abandon 
his search after gold, to give up his predatory designs, and return 
without accomplishing his object. Spain, as was to have been 
expected, raised a great outcry, and the king ordered the sentence 
of death, passed fifteen years before, to be carried into execution, 
an order which, notwithstanding Raleigh's fresh offence, was gene- 
rally condemned as harsh and cruel. 

James, notwithstanding his desire to keep out of war, was 
destined to have his peaceable disposition sorely tried. The people 
of Bohemia, being strongly attached to the Reformation, offered 
the crown to the Elector-Palatine, James's son-in-law, which he 
accepted, and prepared to vindicate his right against the Ugoted 
house of Austria. He was, however, decisively defeated m the 
battle of Prague, and obliged to fly, a miserable exile, to Holland, 
having previously lost his own palatinate. As the Elector was 
looked on as a champion of the Protestant religion, the people 
of England fervently espoused his cause. Subscriptions were set 
on foot, and cries for an expedition raised. Although little sym- 
pathizing with the feelings of the nation, James, hoping to profit 
by the public enthusiasm, agreed to summon a Parliament. 

The House opened 30th January 1631; but the Commons, before 
granting money, passed fresh measures of rigour against Roman 
Catholics, and took care to confirm their own privileges, and even 
then, voted only a small sum, in order to keep the king dependent 
upon them. It was the policy of the House, whenever a subsidy 
was wanted, to present a petition for redress of grievances. They 
next attacked the system of patents, which were used as instruments 
of extortion by rapacious patentees such as Sir Giles Mompesson 
and Sir Francis Michd, who held patents for licensing inns and 
alehouses. Nor did they spare Villiers, the brother of the 
favourite Duke of Buckingham, who, by a patent, held a monopoly 
of the manu£Eu^ure of gold and silver lace, which he was obliged 
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to abandon. They impeached the great Lord Bacon, then Ohan< 
oeUor, for having soiled his hands with bribes, dismissed him 
from office, and imposed a fine. At length, on the 4th June, 
the Parliament was prorogued till the 14th November, and in 
the interim the king tried to please them by carrying their 
wishes into effect. When they met again the Oonunons called 
on the king to make war in support of his son-in-law the 
Elector-Palatine, and further required him to reject the proposals 
made by Spain for a marriage with Prince Charles, and to 
draw the sword against that power. This interference with 
foreign affairs James, in a letter to the Speaker, represented as 
an unprecedented encroachment on his prerogative. This had 
no effect on the House, and a resolution was passed, declaring 
that the liberties of Parliament were the birthright and inheri- 
tance of English sulgects, that all affairs of Church and State 
were proper subjects of debate, and that, in debating, each mem- 
ber might exercise liberty of speech with impunity. On this 
the king angrily dissolved the House. Thus began the great 
contest, of more than sixty years' duration, of Constitutionalism 
against Despotism. 

While the nation was burning to assist the Elector to recover 
his dominions, the king fancied he should be able to attain the 
same object through the marriage of his son to the Spanish 
princess, the influence of- Spain with Austria being all-powerful. 
The negotiations were so long protracted, that Buckingham in- 
duced Charles to befieve that a romantic visit to his intended bride 
would at once cut short all difficulties. Travelling under the 
names of John and Thomas Smith, they suddenly arrived at 
Madrid, and were received with every demonstration of joy and 
respect. But the conduct of Buckingham so disgusted the Spa- 
niards, that he, out of Tesentment, resolved to undo the work which 
had been begun, and prevent the marriage ; and through his in- 
fluence over Charles, he succeeded. To the new Parliament, which 
opened 12th February 1624, Buckingham delivered a narrative of 
the negotiations relative to the marriage, the untruthfulness of 
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which was overlooked in the joy felt at the negotiations for the 
Spanish match being at an end. Charles betrayed a weak or &]ae 
disposition by countenancing Buckingham's mis-statements. The 
latter became the idol of the Parliament, and even ventured to 
aid the popular leaders in their attack on the royal prerogative. 
The king, for the sake of obtaining the necessary supplies, 
made the immense concession of allowing the money to be dis- 
bursed under the management of a Committee of Parliament 
All monopolies were abrogated as contrary to the liberties of the 
people, and the noble principle affirmed, that the authority of the 
laws alone could restrain the free action of the subject. 

War being now renewed between Holland and Spain, an army 
of 6000 men was raised in England for the support of Prince 
Maurice. Determined to reconquer the palatinate, another army 
of 12,000 was raised, and the famous Count Mansfeld taken into 
pay, but before the expedition reached its destination, half of the 
troops were destroyed by a pestilence that broke out, and the 
rest had to return to England. 

After the abandonment of the project of marriage with the 
Spanish princess, negotiations opened for a union with the Prinoess 
Henrietta of France, which was brought to a fs^vourable conclusion ; 
but the king did not live to witness the ceremony. Being seized 
with a tertian ague, he made up his mind to meet his death, 
and expired on 29th March, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
having reigned over England twenty-two years. His reign over 
Scotland was nearly the length of his life. Executions for leth 
gious opinions had ceased long before the close of this reign. 

James was a learned and accomplished prince, and spoke so 
learnedly, if not well, that he was called by some the " Solomon 
of his time." From others he obtained the title of the " Wisest 
fool in ChristendouL" That he possessed no discrimination is seen 
by his choice of &vourites, and by his failing to perceive that the 
age had grown too enlightened to endure absolute government 
His personal appearance did not impose respect, his gait being 
loose and awkward, and his utterance defective. 
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A large majority of the English people at this time were remark- 
able for morality of conduct and propriety of demeanour, notwith- 
standing the licence of the court and the society most directly 
influenced by it, especially in the metropolis. The growth of 
commerce, with the spread of education, had, by this time, created 
a large and enlighj^ened middle class, whose spirit and intelligence 
were represented in the Oonunons, while the prevalence of peace 
gave them greater leisure for considering plans for establishing 
the liberties of the people. In directions, social no less than poli- 
tical, the spirit of progress was visible. Houses, up to the period 
of this reign, were buHt of wood, until the Earl of Arundel intro- 
duced the practice of building with brick. James was not negli- 
gent of the navy, the largest ship ever built being launched in his 
reign; yet she was only 1400 tons, carrying sixty-four guns. Wool 
was then the staple commodity, forming nine-tenths of the com- 
merce of the kingdom. Greenland was first made known to 
Europe during this reign, and a company was formed for the 
discovery of the north-west passage. But what chiefly renders 
it remarkable, is the commencement of the noble English co- 
lonies in America, both in Yirginia and the New England States 
— ^tihe latter founded by exiles, who sought to escape from the 
kwB against Puritans passed under James. Husbandry was much 
studied, as is testified by the large number of books which appeared 
on this most important subject. In this reign died the greatest poet 
of any age or country, William Shakspere, and the founder of 
modem philosophy, Lord Bacon, whose moral character was not 
equal to his intellect^ for he sullied a glorious genius by ignoble 
acts. It was the time also of << rare Ben Jonson f but as these, 
with many other great literaiy characters, such as Spenser and Sir 
Philip Sidney, rose in the time of Queen Elizabeth, they belong 
rather to what is called, by way of distinction, the " Elizabethan 
eni^" the most brilliant both in action and in literature which the 
world has seen. 

Cotemporary Sovereigns and Events. — Prance: Henry it. Louis xiir. Sweden: Charles ix. 
GoBtaTOfl Adolphns. Quebec founded by the French (1608). All the Moors expelled from 
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Spain (1610). Hudson's Bay discoyered (1610). The Thirty Yean' War begins (1618). 
Christian of Denmark heads the Protestant League (1624). 

Questiotu. — 1. What were James's views of the royal pow«r ? 2. Write an account of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 8. Whom did the Princess Elizabeth marry ; and why were the English 
desirous to aid her husband in securing the crown of Bohemia ? 4. Give an account of 
the Parliament of 1624. 5. What was the commercial and social condition of the country 
during this reign, and what colonies were founded ? 



2. Charles I. (Son of James I.) 

A.D. 1625-1649. 

ATTITUDE OP PARLIAMENT — CHABLES's ARBITBABT OOYBfiNHENT PETTnOH OP 

RIOHT — ^ATTEMPT TO COMPEL THE SCOTCH TO CONFORM IN RELIQION — 8HIP- 
MONBT, AND HAMPDEN'S RESISTANCE — REBELLION IN SCOTLAND — ^THB LOHO 
PARLIAMENT — CIVIL WAR COMMENCED — SCOTCH ARMY ASSISTS THE PABUA- 
MENT — FLUCTUATING SUCCESS — DEFEAT AND IMPRISONMENT OF CHARLE&— 
OLJYER CROMWELL AND THE ARMY — VIOLENCE TO PARLIAMENT — TRIAL 
AND EXECUTION OF THE KINQ. 

Charles, after receiving his bride, Henrietta, daughter of 
Henry rv. of France, convoked the Parliament, but, on account 
of the plague then raging in the capital, the members removed to 
Oxford. So strong had now become the attachment of the people to 
the Protestant religion, that the sailors of* the fleet, usually so sub- 
missive, drew up a protest against their being employed to subdue 
the Protestants of Rochelle, whom they suspected of being sacrificed 
by the new alliance with the Court of *France. The Commons mani- 
fested the same feeling by demanding a strict execution of the 
penal laws against Roman Catholics. The king, by his gracious 
answers, seemed disposed to meet the wishes of the House, but 
at length growing angiy that his compliances fsdled in extracting 
the needful supplies of money, he dissolved Parliament. The 
conduct of the Parliament at this time was influenced not so much 
by positive grievances as by a conviction that the proper moment 
had arrived for settling public liberties upon the solid foundation 
of law. Accordingly, taking advantage of the necessities in which the 
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young king was involved by the foreign wars in which he had en- 
gaged, the leaders of the House of Commons, men of the greatest 
ability and purest virtue, resolved upon exercising what they believed 
to be their constitutional right of withholding supplies until the 
measures they proposed should be accepted by the Crown. Charles, 
nurtured in the belief that no impediment should stand in the 
way of the sovereign will, resented, as we have seen, the first mani- 
festations of independent spirit in the Parliament by pronouncing 
its dissolution. 

An expedition against Cadiz, undertaken in the hope of seizing 
Spanish treasures, and of intercepting the rich galleons from the 
West Indies, ended in utter failure, owing to the plague having 
broken out amongst the troops, as weU as to the incompetency of 
the commander, Cecil Lord Wimbleton. 

Want of money obliged Charles to summon a second Parliament 
(1626), but it adopted the views of the last; for although 
willing to grant the necessary supplies, yet it was on condition of 
having grievances redressed. The Earl of Bristol, who had long 
been in disgrace because of his opposition to Buckingham, now took 
his seat in the House of Lords contrary to the wish of the king, 
who threatened him with impeachment for high treason. Upon 
this, Bristol accused Buckingham to the Commons, who took up 
the charge. WhUe lying under the impeachment of the Commons, 
the king had Buckingham elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, which was regarded as a gratuitous afiront, and gave 
the Commons much offence. So far from yielding to the proceed- 
ings of the Commons, Charles sent a harsh message to the House, 
not to meddle with his servant Buckingham, but to make haste and 
vote supplies, or he should be obliged to try " new counsels." The 
two members of the House employed to manage the impeachment. 
Sir Dudley Digger and Sir John Elliot, were thrown into prison, 
and the king, notwithstanding a petition from the Peers, again 
dissolved the Parliament. 

Charles, now driven to shifts for raising money, appointed a 
Conunission, charged with power to free Catholics from penal 
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laws in return for certain sums. Maritime towns were ordered 
to provide so many ships for the carrying on of war, and this gave 
rise to the question of Ship-money, which afterwards produced such 
memorable consequences. A general loan was next ordered, accom- 
panied by heavy threats against all who should refuse to subscribe. 
The Archbishop Abbot, having refused to license the printing of 
sermons recommending passive obedience to the king's demands^ 
was suspended, and banished from London. Soldiers were, con- 
trary to law, billeted upon persons who refused the loan, many of 
whom also were thrown illegally into prison, whOe others were 
pressed into the army or forced to perform disagreeable services. In 
the midst of these perplexities Charles, already at war with Spain, 
quarrelled with France, at the instigation of Buckingham, who, 
under pretence of supporting the Protestants of Rochelle, headed 
an expedition against the Isle of Ru^ (July 1629), which, by its 
ignominous failure, covered Buckingham with shame. 

Despite his apprehensions, Charles was driven by his necessities 
again to convoke Parliament (the third, 1628). The members 
of this Parliament — ^all of 'them men independent by their wealth, 
and of great acquirements — ^began in a moderate and deliberate 
spirit, by passing resolutions condemning arbitrary imprisonments 
and forced loans. The king having, after great hesitation, ratified 
these resolutions, the House granted supplies, with which Charles 
declared himself satisfied. The House, however, resolved that it 
would, by an express act, afiirm the right of the nation not to be 
exposed to forced loans, to arbitrary imprisonment for refusing 
such loans or for any other cause, to billeting of soldiers, and mar- 
tial law; and refused to pay the subsidies until these objects were 
gained. It accordingly drew up the famous Petition op Bights 
embodying these demands, to which the king was obliged, after 
having attempted to induce the Parliament to accept without sue* 
cess an evasive answer, to give his assent (162S). Dr. Main- 
waring was then impeached for a sermon teaching suljects that 
the king^s right over their property was supreme, and, being 
found guilty, was fined, imprisoned, and suspended ; yet no sooner 
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was the session ended than the king pardoned and promoted him. 
After the royal assent to the Petition of Bights, the Commons drew 
up a remonstrance recapitulating the evil acts that had been per- 
petrated under Buckingham's administration ; when, to put an end 
to their proceedings, Charles suddenly declared the session pro- 
rogued. 

The Earl of Denbigh having returned irom an idle effort to re- 
lieve Rochelle, Buckingham, who was his brother-in-law, deter- 
mined to retrieve the dishonour ; but while he was preparing to 
embark at Portsmouth, where he had collected a large fleet and 
army, he was assassinated by a fanatic named Felton. 

When the Parliament next assembled (1629), Sir John Elliot 
presented a remonstrance against the king's levying tonnage and 
poundage without consent of Parliament. This was a duty on 
exports and imports, which, if allowed to the king, would render 
him independent of Parliament, and give rise to hurtM restric- 
tions on trade. The Speaker refusing to put the remonstrance to the 
vote, was forcibly held down on his attempting to leave the chair, 
until the remonstrance was passed. In a few days after, the 
king dissolved the Parliament Some members were, in direct 
violation of the privileges of the Commons, thrown into prison, 
(me of whom. Sir John EUiot, the author of the remonstrance, died 
before being released. With the dissolution of this third Par- 
liament ends the first period of Charles's reign. He now resolved 
to conduct the government without a Parliament at alL 

After Buckingham's death Charles made peace with Spain and 
France. His next most trusted minister was Thomas Wentworth, 
whom he raised to the rank of Earl of Strafford. In ecclesiastical 
aflfairs, Laud bishop of London became supreme. Strafford was 
arbitraiy and imperious. Laud very narrow-minded, and both exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to the people. The king, about the same time, issued 
a proclamation, which seemed to imply that he would never again 
call Parliament together. Monopolies were revived. The customs' 
duties of tonnage and poundage, levied by royal authority at the 
different sea-ports on imports and exports, the exemption of Boman 
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Catholics from penal laws in letum for money-payments, and 
money raised by the old illegal expedients, famished the means 
of carrying on the government without calling for the usual 
parliamentary subsidies. Wentworth was placed over the arbi- 
trary criminal court called the Council of York. The authority of 
the Star-Chamber* was extended, as well as the Court of High 
Commission,t and some cruel sentences were inflicted for the pur- 
pose of terrifying the opponents of arbitrary power. All who 
spoke or wrote against the civil or ecclesiastical state of affairs 
were rigorously punished, by fines or otherwise. During the year 
(1633) Charles paid a visit to Scotland, for which country dreadfiil 
scenes were preparing ; and on his return he raised Laud to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By the year 1637, public liberty was 
so oppressed, that eight ships, which had been fitted out to sail 
with Puritans to America, there to seek a land where they might 
enjoy freedom of worship, were detained in the Thames. Among 
the intending emigrants were Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell. 

Charles, in order to provide himself with a navy without call- 
ing Parliament together, revived an obsolete custom, and called on 
the searports to assess themselves for the support of ships of war. 
This tax was called Ship-money, and was afterwards extended to in- 
land places ; the design of supporting a standing army also, to give 
permanence to arbitrary power, being scarcely concealed. Hamp- 
den, when called on to pay this tax, resisted the demand as illegal 
and brought the question before the law courts, giving rise to a 
trial which drew the attention of the whole nation (1636). Al- 
though the judges, with the exception of five, pronounced for the 
Crown, yet Hampden for his courageous resistance to arbitrary 
exactions, became a hero in the eyes of the people ; while the 
discussions in Court opened their eyes to the constitutional founda- 



* The Star-Ohamber was a court iiutititted by the Privy Coundl to try oifenden. Being 
under the influence of the king, many were exposed to accusation and punishment limply 
because they were obnoxious to him. In this way much injustice was frequently done. 

t The Court of High Commisdnn was instituted to try those who were considered to be 
berettct— in short, a kind of Inquisition. 
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tion of their liberties and rights, which they saw to spring out of 
the laws, no less than out of the customs of their ancestors. 

Easter day (1637) was a memorable one^ in Scotland, as that 
on which began the violent opposition to the king's attempt to in- 
terfere with the National Church, with which, according to the 
Scotch, the civil government had no right to meddle. In the 
Cathedral Church of Edinburgh, when the dean, arrayed in sur- 
plice, began to read the service, he was obliged to desist in con- 
sequence of the tumult that was raised. Such scenes of disorder 
followed, that the primate remonstrated with the king on his 
fruitless attempts to disregard the wishes of the people. The Earl 
of Traquair went to London for the same purpose, but Charles 
lemained inflexible. All ranks accordingly united, forming four 
tables, as they were called, consisting, one of nobility, another 
of gentry, a third of ministers, and a fourth of burgesses, in whose 
hands the authority of the kingdom was placed. Their first act 
was the production of the famous Covenant. Forces were enlisted, 
the command was given to Lesley, a soldier who had served with 
distinction in Germany, and Leith was fortified. Charles joined 
his aimy, numbering 23,000 men, commanded by Lord Arundel, 
and moved on to Berwick, but the Scotch showed such resolu- 
tion that the king listened to overtures for a pacification. The 
negotiations that followed failed in establishing peace, and as the 
king's means were not equal to the prosecution of hostilities with- 
out supplies, he at last felt obliged to convoke Parliament. 

The Parliament so called together (1640) met after an in- 
terval 'of eleven years, the longest prorogation which had ever 
occurred in English history, — a period too during which the 
king, under a mistaken notion of the regal prerogative, had exer- 
cised the most arbitrary and illegal powers. The members ac- 
cordingly showed themselves more anxious about securing their 
own Uberties, than desirous of helping the king with money to 
put down the Scotch — conduct which so vexed Charles, that he 
quickly dissolved the House. This caused great exasperation 
throughout the country. The Scotch army having by this time 
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crossed into England, marched with their arms reversed, to show 
that they meant nothing hostile towards the people, int^ding only 
to lay their petition at the king's feet. Opposed at Newbum-upon- 
Tyne by 4500 men under Conway (August 28), they attacked 
them with such bravery that the English army fled, and the Scots 
took possession of Newcastle, without inflicting any annoyance on 
the inhabitants. The king, who was at York, agreed to a treaty, and 
sixteen English and eleven Scotch commissioners met at Ripon. 

The king again saw himself obliged to summon Parliament, 
which met on the 3d of November. The third period of Charles's 
reign commenced with this Parliament. It was the celebrated 
<< Long Parliament ;" and it had no sooner met than Pym drew 
up articles of impeachment for high treason against the Earl of 
Straflbrd, the king's minister, whom they reg£urded as the prime 
mover in all the attempts made to subvert the ancient laws and 
constitution. After the impeachment was voted, a similar motion 
was made and carried against the Archbishop Laud, and both 
were thrown into the Tower. Subordinate agents in the execution 
of illegal acts were voted ddrnquentSf^membeiB of the House who 
had profited by the revival of monopolies were expelled, and the 
sentence against Hampden cancelled. The Parliament, moreover, 
determined to allow pay to the Scotch as well as English army. 

The trial of Straflbrd took place before the assembled peers in 
Westminster HalL The Commons presented and passed a bill of at- 
tainder condenming him to death, to which the king, sorely against 
his inclination, gave his consent, and he was beheaded (12th 
May 1641). This was a violent and unworthy act. The Courts 
of Star-Chamber and of High Conmiission, so odious for their 
arbitrary proceedings and harsh sentences, were abolished ; and, 
to secure the independence of judges, the king consented to their 
retaining their seats during good behaviour, instead of being re- 
movable at pleasure. 

On the 14th August 1641 the king paid a visit to Scotland, 
and was then engaged in pacifying the people through concessions, 
when intelligence arrived of a great rebellion having broke out in 
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Ireland. The old chieftaisB Boger More, Lord Maguire, and 
Sir PheHm O'Neale, seeing the king*s embarrassments at home^ 
thought the time favourable for expelling the English Protestant 
settlers, odious alike as foreigners and (in their belief) heretics, and 
their design received encouragement from France. Maguire and 
More's i»rojeot of seizing the castle of Dublin was betrayed. More 
escaped ; Maguire was taken. O'Neale had already taken up arms 
in Ulster, and falling on the English unawares, committed a frightful 
massacre. More, shocked at such enormities, hastened to 0'Neale*8 
camp, but Mling in his merciful endeavour, retired to Flanders in 
sorrow and disgust. While the Irish showed no mercy to the 
English settlers, they spared the Scotch planters. The old English 
Itoman Catholic settlers also joined the aboriginal Irish against 
the later Protestant immigrants, and the rebellion spread over the 
greater part of the country, — the leaders falsely pretending they 
had warrants from the king and queen. 

Charles, returning to London, hoped that the Parliament would 
at once vote all necessary means for suppressing the Irish rebel- 
lion. That event had, however, greatly exasperated their preju- 
dices against Itoman Catholics, and excited their suspicions against 
all supposed to favoiu: that party. They accordingly proceeded 
at once to draw up a remonstrance, setting forth all the evil acts 
committed by Grovemment from the beginning of the reign, 
a remonstrance which was carried, after a warm debate, by a 
majority of eleven. They attacked the bishops, whose right 
to sit in the House of Lords they denied. Out-of-doors also 
frequent encounters took place between the partisans of the Parlia- 
ment, now called Eoundheads, and the king's friends or Cavaliers. 
In the midst of this excitement the king came down to the House 
intending to arrest, on accusation of high treason, Lord Kimbolton, 
and five obnoxious members, Hollis, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Hamp- 
den, Pym, and Strode ; but they, anticipating his intention, had 
absented themselves. This rash act completed the alienation of 
king and Parliament (4th January 1642). The people took 
part with the five memb^», and escorted them in triumph to the 
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House, when a week after they resamed their seats ; while the 
king, apprehensiYe of danger to his person, retired to Hampton 
Court, and the queen, threatened with impeachment, prepared to 
leave the kingdouL Seeing the Parliament resolved upon taking 
all power, civil and military, into their hands, the king repaired 
to York, where he issued proclamations against the Parliament's 
usurpation. He then presented himself at Hull, which contained 
large military stores, but was refused admission by the governor, 
Sir John Hotham, whom he in consequence proclaimed a traitor. 
The Parliament, on the other hand, voted that the king intended 
to make war, and proceeded to enlist troops. The 2 2d August 
the king raised his standard at Nottingham, which was borne 
from the castle by 600 men on foot, and this act was r^arded 
as a declaration of war. 

The royal army mustered 10,000 men. Earl Lindsay was 
general ; Prince Rupert, Charles's nephew, son of the unfortunate 
Palatine, commanded the horse. Sir Jacob Astley the foot. Sir 
Arthur Aston the dragoons. Sir John Heydon the artillery, Lord 
Bernard Stuart the guards, aU of whom were gentlemen, whose 
servants formed a separate troop under Sir William KiUigran. 
With this army the king left Shrewsbury, and advanced towards 
the capital Essex, the parliamentary general, marching from 
Worcester, the two armies were within six miles of each other 
before either knew of the other^s approach. The king having re- 
solved to attack, the first battle (Edge Hill) was fought 23d October 
1642. It was not decisive, although bloody. Five thousand lay 
dead on the field, among whom was Lord Lindsay. All night each 
army remained under arms, and next morning Essex drew off to 
Warwick. A few days after, the king took Banbury, and proceed- 
ing to Oxford, entered that city, which was at his devotion. Not 
long after this he took Beading, and the Parliament, alarmed at 
his approach, made offers to treat, to which the king responding, 
named Windsor for negotiation ; but as no cessation of hostilities 
took place, Charles attacked Brentford, 1 3th November, where he 
made 500 prisoners, afterwards retiring to Oxford, whither the 
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Parliamentary Commissioners repaired. The attempts to arrange 
a treaty of peace completely failed. 

Essex renewing hostilities with the spring, sat down before 
Heading, which capitulated 1 1th April (1643). In the north the 
king's authority was established by Lord Newcastle, after a com- 
bat with Lord Fairfax at Tadcaster. Sir William Waller, on the 
other hand, commanding for the Parliament, successively took Win- 
chester and Chichester ; obliged the king's troops, under Herbert, 
to raise the siege of Gloucester ; took Hereford and Tewkesbury, 
and then joined the army of the Earl of Essex. In Cornwall the 
king's friends obtained the upper hand. They had overrun Devon- 
shire, and were preparing to reduce Somersetshire, when the Par- 
liament despatched Waller against them, and the two armies met 
5th July at Lansdown, near Bath, where a battle was fought with 
great loss on both sides, but with no decisive result. Waller sub- 
sequently was totally defeated near Devizes. It was on the 18th 
June, that, in a skirmish with Prince Rupert, who was retreating 
to Oxford, Hampden fell mortally wounded (1 643). Even the king 
shared in the regret felt for this illustrious patriot, whose integrity 
of character was adorned by affable manners, and whose sound 
judgment was graced by the admirable eloquence of his language. 

The queen arrived (1 3th July) at Oxford from the north, with 
a reinforcement of 3000 foot and 1500 horse. In a few days 
after, Prince Rupert stormed and took Bristol^ and the king joined 
the Prince, when they resolved upon laying siege to Gloucester. 
The Parliament, strengthening the hands of Essex, enabled that 
general to force the Royalists to raise the siege. Proceeding 
afterwards towards London, he was met by the royal army, 20th 
September, at Newbury, when a battle was obstinately fought, 
which was put an end to only by the approach of night. Next day 
Essex marched to London, and the king took possession of Read- 
ing. At Newbury fell Lord Falkland, the accomplished minister 
of the king, whose constant effort it had been to restore peace. His 
country's woes so deeply affected his mind, that he is said to have 
iTished for death. In the north, success had attended the Parlia- 
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mentaiy forces ; Sir Thomas Fairfax had, on the 2l8t May, over- 
come the Royalists at Wakefield, and Oliver Cromwell had gained 
a victory at Gainsborough ; but Lord Fairfax was, on the other 
hand, beaten (30th June) at Atherton Moor. The Boyalists were 
obliged, the 19 th October, to raise the siege of HuH, and, about 
the same time, Cromwell and young Fairfax gained a victoiy at 
Homcafitle. To strengthen their hands the Parham^t sent Com- 
missioners to Edinburgh, who formed with the Scotch the Solemn 
League and Covenant for mutual defence, and for the extirpation 
of " popery, prelacy, superstition, and profaneness." 

Engagements in different parts of the kingdom were fought with 
varying success, until the entry of the Scotch army into England, 
and its junction with that of the Parliament at Marston Moor. 
There was fought (2d July 1644) a great battle under Oliver 
Cromwell, in which victory declared for the Parliamentarians. 
York immediately fell The Scotch stormed Newcastle. More 
fortunate in the south, the king, about the same time, defeated 
Waller at Banbniy, and then facing westward, pursued Essex's 
army into Cornwall, and forced it to surrender at LeshthieL 
To . repair these losses, the Parliament ordered up their different 
armies under Manchester, Cromwell, Waller, and Middleton, and 
giving fresh troops to Essex, the united forces encountered the 
king at Newbury, where a second battle was fought 27th Octo- 
ber 1644, to the disadvantage of the Boyalists, who were only 
saved from complete overthrow by night coming on. The king 
repaired to Oxford. Negotiations for peace followed these events, 
but they led to no result. The Parliament meanwhile had turned 
its attention to Archbishop Laud, who was brought up on a charge 
of high treason, comprised in attempts to subvert the fundamental 
laws, and being declared guilty, was executed 12th July 1644. 
This was a useless and cruel sacrifice of a powerless old man. 

There appeared in Scotland, about this time, an extraordinaiy 
hero, in the person of the Marquis of Montrose, who, with an 
army of 1100 Irish, and about as many Scotch, unprovided with 
horse, and ill supplied, performed prodigies of valour in the king's 
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cause. He attacked Lord Elcho at Perth, destroying one-third of 
his army of 6000 men (1st September 1644), and being joined by 
Lord Airlie and his younger sons, Sir Thomas and Su: David 
Ogflyy, attacked and beat Lord Burley at Aberdeen (11th Sep- 
tember), by his skill baflBied Argyle's pursuit, and then surprised 
and beat him at Inverlochy. While his troops were plundering 
Dundee, they were set upon by Baillie and Ursey with superior 
forces. He drew them off with wonderful address, by stratagem 
gained a victory over Ursey near Inverness^ and then beat Baillie 
atAlford(2dJulyl645). 

In England, however, events were taking a decisive turn. 
Fairfax and Cromwell had now remoddled the army. Owing to a 
resolution, called the Self-denying Ordinance, by which it was de- 
clared that members of Parliament could not hold commissions, 
several officers had retired, and their places were filled by men 
whom Cromwell, now rising into distinction, chose for their 
ability. The king having relieved Chester, and taken Leicester 
by assault, was advancing, laden with spoils to Oxford, which 
Fairfax was about to besiega At Naseby, in Northampton, 
14th June 1645, the Royalists, commanded by the king, Rince 
Rupert, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, were completely overthrown 
by Fairfax and Cromwell. Prince Rupert then threw himself into 
Bristol, which he so weakly defended, that Charles recalled his 
commission, and ordered hhn to leave. The king's cause was 
now lost. In Oxford, to which he escaped, bad news came from 
all quarters. Everywhere the Scotch and Parliamentarians were 
successftiL The only bright spot was where the invincible Mon- 
trose defeated every enemy. At Kilsyth, 15th August 1645, he 
had completely shattered a large army, but was afterwards sur- 
prised by Lesley's caivalry, and obliged to fly into the mountains. 
The king, in despair, offered to treat with the Parliament, but the 
latter, more incensed than ever by the supposed discovery of a 
commission to Lord Glamorgan to grant to the Irish Roman 
Catholics an abrogation of the penal laws affecting them, refused 
to allow Charles to come to London ; and he, fearing to be taken 

M 
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by Fairfax, who was now approaching Oxford, left the city in 
disguise, and travelling to Newark, put himself into the hands of 
the Scotch. They, to secure his safety, fell back with him to New- 
castle, and from this place the king ordered resistance to cease. 
Thus ended this great struggle after four years' duration. 

The Parliament claimed the right of holding the king, and the 
Scotch yielded to their demands. The king was then conducted 
by the English Commissioners to Holdenby, in the county of Nor- 
thampton. On the 3d June 1647, a party of 500 horse, headed 
by Comet Joyce, came into the king's presence, and telling him he 
was to accompany them, obliged Mm to get into his coach, and 
conducted the royal prisoner to the rendezvous of the army, near 
Cambridge. Cromwell, who hastened to the camp, was now in- 
vested by the army with the supreme command. The king was 
kept a close prisoner, but allowed to see his family and friends, 
and to have his own chaplains ; and in other respects he was 
treated with indulgence. 

The Parliament, which was composed mainly of Presbyterians, 
feared the rise of the Independents in the army (a sect who main- 
tained that each congregation should be independent of all others, 
abjuring even the Presbyterian form of church-government, simple 
as it was), whose views were decidedly republican. At the head 
of this party, and with almost supreme control over the army, was 
Oliver Cromwell. Alarmed at the rapid rise of this party, and at 
the power of Cromwell, thte Parliament hastened, while the troops 
were still in the north, to come to some terms with the king, with a 
view to preserve the monarchy. Before their negotiations were com- 
pleted, however, the army entered London, and by forcible means 
compelled the Parliament to submit to its wilL The king was 
lodged in Hampton Court, where, finding himself closely guarded, 
he resolved to fly, in violation of his promise not to attempt his 
escape. He fled, 1 1th November, to Titchfield, and thinking he 
might oount on the fidelity of Hammond, governor of the Isle 
of Wight, put himself into his hands ; but was conducted as a 
prisoner to Caiisbrook Castle, 
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Cromwell having just put down with a bold hand a dangerous 
sedition in the anny, excited by an extreme section called the 
Levellers, convoked a council of officers at Windsor, where was 
debated the question of bringing the king to trial The king 
having sent offers of submission to the Parliament, the latter 
replied by tendering four bills ; but as Charles woidd not accept 
these, the Parliament resolved to admit no further negotiation, 
and this resolution of non-address, as it was called, was r^arded 
as tantamount to the king's dethronement (January 1648). He 
was shut up in close confinement, and no longer allowed to 
correspond with his friends. This severity was provoked by 
an attempt to escape, followed by an insurrectionary movement 
on the island, instigated by a Captain Burley. The Royalists 
again rose in different parts of the kingdom, and were nearly 
reduced by their defeats to despair, when, in the month oi July, 
the Duke of Hamilton, at the head of the Scotch Presbyterians, 
whose loyalty Charles had secured by subscribing to the Covenant, 
was heard to be coming to their assistance. The expedition failed 
through dissension and bad management^ and Hamilton, after his 
cavalry revolted, was made prisoner (20th August) by Lambert at 
Uttoxeter. The Parliament, recalling their resolution of non- 
address, sent commissioners to treat with the king (1 8th Septem- 
ber). While negotiations were proceeding, the army assailed the 
House with petitions to bring the king to trial. The treaty was 
broken off, and the king, refusing opportimities of escape, was 
taken to Hurst Castle, in Hampshire, where he was most strictly 
guarded (30th December). The Parliament condemned this out- 
rage on the king, which was contrary to their wishes. They then 
set about examining the king's proposals, and resolved, by a 
majority of thirty-six, that they presented a sufOldent basis for the 
future organization of the kingdom. Next day, however (6th 
December), without the knowledge of General Fairfax, who dis- 
countenanced the violent proceedings of the army. Colonel Pride, 
by direction of Oliver Cromwell, surrounded the house^ and pre- 
vented all members favourable to the king from entering. By 
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the remnant of the house, called in derision " The Rump," a chaige 
of high treason was drawn up against the king, and (1st Jannaiy 
1649) a High Court of Justice, despite the opposition of the peers, 
was constituted for his trial, and Colonel Harrison despatched to 
bring the royal prisoner to London. The Parliament of Scotland 
in vain protested against the act. Charles, while he denied the 
competency of a court composed of his own subjects to try their 
king, yet with dignity and self-possession asserted his readiness to 
vindicate every part of his conduct. He proposed to be allowed to 
hold a conference with a deputation of both Houses, the supposed 
object of which was to tender his abdication. His request was 
refused, and evidence being taken of his having been seen in arms 
against the forces of the Parliament, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced ; and on the 30th January 1649 Charles was beheaded 
in front of Whitehall. 

The execution of the king was not the act of a legitimate House 
of Commons, but of the remnant of one overawed by the military ; 
and a House, moreover, which, contrary to the constitutional prin- 
ciples by which they had originally held so firmly, had declared 
itself competent to pass laws without the consent of the Lords, for 
when the Upper House refused to assent to the king's trial, the 
Commons, or rather fifty of them (being all who were allowed to 
act), declared themselves the supreme authority in the nation. From 
the moment of his condemnation to his death, a lapse of three 
days, Charles conducted himself with gentle firmness, piety, and 
submission. 

As a king Charles i. exposed himself to the charge of faithless- 
ness. An overweening sense of his prerogative led him to consider 
himself not bound by engagements towards subjects, and he nerex 
abandoned his absolute notions of government, and his determina- 
tion to regain ai'bitrary power. Had he fairly accepted the principles 
of freedom adopted by his people, and recognised the privileges of 
Parliament, his fine taste, his Imowledge, and the purity of his 
morality might have rendered his reign happy and distinguished. 
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CotoKporary Bovereigmand Events.— France : Loais xiii. and xrr. Sweden: Gastaims 
Adolphns. GostaTua Adolphus beads the Protestant League (1680). Spanish supremacy in 
Italy destroyed (1681). Independence of the United FroTinces recognised by the treaty of 
Minister (1648). Cardinal BicbeUea (1642). 

QuefUons. — 1. Write an account of the Parliaments of 1686 and 1628 ; and of Charles i.'s 
ooodact during the period that intervened between the meeting of those two Parliaments. 
2. How did Charles raise money when no Parliament was sitdng to grant him subsidies ? 
8. In what two men did he place chief reliance in cirll and ecclesiastical affidrs^ and what 
were their chaxacters ? 4. What celebrated trial arose in connexion with ship-money ? 5. In 
what year did the Long Parliament meet; and what steps did they take ? 6. What act of 
Charles completed Uie alienation between him and Parliament ? 7. Write a concise nar- 
xatiTe of the ciTil war. 8. After Charles became a prisoner, what steps were taken to secure 
a Parliament hostile to the king : and by whom accordingly was he aocosed and condemned ? 



3. The Ckmimon^vealth. 

A.]). 1649-1660. 

LAST EFFOKT8 OP THE BOTALI8TS — NAVAL STRUGGLE BETWEEIT THE DUTCH AND 
ENGLISH — ^YIOLENT DISMISSAL OF THE BEUNANT OF THE LONG FABLIAMENT 
— THE LITTLE PARLIAMENT — CROMWELL APPOINTED LORD PROTECTOR, WITH 
A MILITARY COUNCIL — FAME OF THE NAYT — ^A SECOND PARLIAMENT — ALLI- 
ANCE WITH FRANCE TO DRIVE THE SPANIARDS OUT OF THE NETHERLANDS — 
RICHARD CROMWELL — DISPUTES OP POUTICAL PARTIES — THE LONO PARLIA- 
MENT RECALLED — ^ATTITUDE OF THE ARMY UNDER MONK — A FREE PARLIA- 
MENT AND THE RESTORATION. 

The residue of the Long Parliament now proceeded to abolish 
the kingly office, and to vote away the House of Lords as unne- 
cessary. Supported by veteran troops, which were so highly dis- 
ciplined as to be pronounced the finest army in Europe, they felt 
no Jimit to their authority, and Presbyterians and Royalists, Mon- 
archists and Constitutionalists, had all alike to submit to political 
extinction. 

The Scotch Parliament immediately proclaimed Charles il, on 
condition of his observance of the Covenant In Ireland the Lord 
lieutenant had so well maintained the royal cause, that the young 
king entertained some idea of going there ; but Cromwell, resolved 
upon subduing the Boyalists, at once repaired to Dublin. He 
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first assaulted Drogheda, and, to strike down resistance by one 
terrible example, put the whole garrison to the sword. He next 
laid siege to Wexford, and although the garrison intended to 
capitulate on conditions, his troops rushing in gave no quarter. 
His merciless policy produced the effect he desired, and he met 
with little further resistance. In nine months the island was 
totally subdued. 

Young Charles having accepted the conditions imposed by the 
Scotch Commissioners at Breda, in Holland, set sail for Scotland, 
and arrived at Cromarty, 23d June 1650. The gallant Montrose 
had previously attempted to renew his wonderful exploits, but, 
being defeated and betrayed, was executed. He died like a hero. 
Fairfax having refused to serve against the Scotch Presbyterians, 
Cromwell was recalled from Ireland, and put at the head of 
16,000 men, with whom he entered Scotland. Leslie, who com- 
manded the Scotch, manoeuvred so skilfully, that Cromwell, 
threatened with famine, had to retreat. The ardour of the Soots 
at Dunbar, in forcing Leslie to battle, led to their being defeated 
with great slaughter (3d September 1650). Leith and Edinburgh 
immediately after fell into the hands of Cromwell. On the Ist 
January 1651 Charles was crowned at Scone, after he had solemnly 
sworn to respect the Covenant and the laws of the country, the 
crown being placed on his head by Argyle. In April, with Leslie 
and Middleton for lieutenants, he took command of the army of 
20,000 men. On the 3d July, Cromwell marched on Stirling. 
On the 30th of the same month, Charles announced his intention of 
invading England, and although Argyll, disapproving of the plan, 
retired, he set out for Carlisle on the following day at the head of 
14,000 men from Stirling. Cromwell, leaving the reduction of 
Scotland to Monk, prepared to march in the direction of York. 
Many of the Scotch, di^iking the king*s expedition, fell away ; nor 
was he joined as he had expected by English partisans. At 
Worcester the royal army was totally routed by Cromwell, 3d Sep- 
tember 1651 ; and Charles, after assuming various disguises, and 
encountering many perils, escaped to Fecamps in Normandy. 
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Ireland, Scotland, and the American colonies were now all re- 
duced to obedience. Monk, following Cromwell's example in Ire- 
land, Iiad put the garrison of Dundee to the sword, but afterwards 
did much by his prudent conduct to reconcile the Scottish people* 

In order to employ the army and raise the fame of the Common- 
wealth, the Parliament sought a pretext of quarrel with the Dutch* 
The fleets of Admiral Blake and Van Tromp met not far from 
Dover, and an accidental engagement ensued, 1 9th May 1 652. 
On the English side it was alleged that the Dutch had offered 
insult by refusing to salute the Bepublican flag ; while the Dutch 
said they had been fired upon while preparing to pay due honours. 
Night parted the combatants, and the Dutch fleet retired to the 
coast of Holland. Although the Dutch Government offered ex- 
planations, the Parliament declared war. Similar results attended 
an engagement near Plymouth between Sir George Ayscue and De 
Ruyter. In another engagement near the coast of Kent, Blake 
defeated De Ruyter and De Witt. Blake again encountered Tromp 
and De Ruyter near the Gkxxiwin Sands, but was worsted ; his 
fleet suffering so much that Tromp, after the victory, fixed a broom 
at his masthead, to signify that he would sweep the sea. Deter- 
mined to repair this disgrace, a fleet of eighty sail was fitted out. 
At the head of this, Blake, with Monk and Dean under him, set 
out to look for the enemy, and descrying (18th February 1653) 
a Dutch fleet of seventy-six sail, with a convoy of 300 merchant- 
men, off Portland, a famous battle ensued, which lasted three days. 
The Dutch were finally defeated. 

Mutual distrust between the army and the Parliament led the 
former to write angry remonstrances, and the latter to resolve not 
to dissolve, but to fill up vacancies in their number as they oc- 
curred, by individual elections. In this position of affairs, Crom- 
well, going to the House with 300 soldiers, turned out the mem- 
bers, and by this despotic act, virtually became sole ruler (20th 
April 1653), with no other of&cial title than that of Lord-General. 
By the advice of his Council of officers, he then summoned 128 
persons from English towns and counties, with five from Scotland 
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and sixteen from Ireland, to exercise legislatiye authority for fifteen 
months, and then to nominate their sacoessors. These were elected 
by the council from a long list sent in by congregationalisi mini- 
sters, and were called the Little Parliament. This Parliament^ 
shortly after meeting, resigned its authority, and Cromwell was, 
by his Council of officers, declared Lord -Protector of the Common- 
wealth (16th December). On this occasion he accepted what was 
called The Instrument of Gfovemment^ composed of forty-two 
articles, which placed the legislative power in the Protector and 
Parliament, and the executive in the Protector acting by the adyioe 
of his Council. He was installed with great ceremony, and the 
new government proclaimed (1653). In no way but by his vigorous 
hand could tranquillity have been maintained, so extreme and 
violent were the various political and religious parties. 

While negotiations for peace were proceeding between the two 
republican governments, the Dutch fleet, under Tromp, again sailed 
out from Texel ; and the English, under Monk, left its harbour 
(July 1 654). They met, and the death of Tromp decided the vio- 
toiy in favour of the English. A treaty of peace was soon after 
signed, and a defensive league formed. Commercial jealousy had, 
no doubt, originated and fostered the animosity which had existed 
between the two nations. 

In accordance with the articles of the Cromwellian constitution, 
a Parliament was called, the franchise being granted to all who 
possessed real or personal property to the amount of £200, ex- 
cluding, however, Roman Catholics, and all who had been in anns 
IQ support of the late king. The members elected numbered 460, 
and were the united representatives of the three kingdoms. Some 
disposition being shown by the Presbyterians who had been re- 
turned, to question the Protector's authority, he required all to 
sign an acknowledgment of it, or be excluded. A hundred refused, 
and others who agreed showed their hostility in various way& 
After this Parliament had been in existence for five months, Crom« 
well dissolved it with a rebuke. This aggravated the growing 
discontent 
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Oromwell, ever ambitious of upholding the flag of England, as 
well as of overawing foreign potentates opposed to Protestantism, 
and principally the Pope, despatched Admiral Blake, whose fame 
was now universal, to the Mediterranean, where no English fleet 
had sailed since the Crusades ; and after having obliged the Duke of 
Tuscany to give redress for injuries done to British commerce, next 
inflicted severe chastisement on the pirates of Algiers and Tunis 
(1655), Admirals Penn and Yenables having faQed in an attempt 
on St. Domingo, found compensation in the seizure of the valuable 
island of Jamaica (1656). TMs seizure provoking the Spaniards 
into a declaration of war, Blake pursued the Spanish fleet into their 
own harbour of Santa Cruz, and there destroyed it. This was his 
last victory; for returning home, this naval hero died within sight 
of his native land (20th April 1657). 

During this year, the Parliament offered Cromwell the titie, 
dignity, and office of King ; but however he might be secretly dis- 
posed to accept this offer, he had the prudence to decline it. But 
no matter what his title was, he exercised sovereign rule, and 
showed immense capacity for governing. During his protectorship, 
England was looked upon by foreign nations as the champion of 
humanity, truth, and justice, and was honoured and feared accord- 
ingly ; but worried by the divisions and envy of the extreme Re- 
publicans on the one hand, and by the intrigues of the Royalists 
on the other, he was unable to carry out the many social reforms 
he had at heart, and which we And frequent mention of in his 
addresses to Parliament^ such as law reform, humanizing the spirit 
of our penal code, &c. Europe, no less than England, owes him 
much for the support which he gave to Protestantism. At the 
same time it is impossible to defend many of the rude and barbar- 
ous acts committed under his orders. The third Parliament con- 
vened by the Protector by an Act called the Humble Petition and 
Advice^ enlarged his authority, settled on him an annual revenue, 
and allowed him to appoint his successor (1 657). 

Having joined France against Spain, tfie Protector sent 6000 
men into Flanders under Lockhart and Reynolds, who joined 
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Maffihal Tareime. The Spaniards appToaching to relieve Dunkirk, 
were routed in the battle of the Dunes (1658), where the English 
excited admiration by their valour. The Spanish power in Flandeis 
thus received a severe blow. 

The health of Cromwell now began to decline. His mind was 
much affected by the discoveiy of conspiracies and discontents : he 
was harassed by apprehensions of assassination, and while troubled 
by anxieties of all kinds, his daughter Elizabeth, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, died. He could not survive the blow. A tertian 
ague set in, and he died 3d September 1658. No character has 
been more disputed, but after all allowances for faults, few impar- 
tial judges will dispute the declaration of the French minister 
Mazarin, that he was at that time the greatest man in the world. 
Lord Macaulay pronounces Cromwell the greatest prince that has 
ever ruled England. The fact that John Milton, than whom a 
more sublime poet never adorned any age or country, was his 
secretary and devoted servant, speaks volumes for the true char- 
acter of Oliver CromwelL 

On the 4th September, Richard, eldest son of Oliver OromweU, 
was proclaimed Protector. The countiy for the moment acquiesced, 
but the elements of discord were too numerous and too active for 
his weak hand to reduce to order. A Parliament was summoned, 
and met on the 29th January 1659, composed of Republicans and 
Royalists. The Republicans were opposed to the government of 
the country by a single man, and maintained that in Parliament 
alone should be vested supreme authority. The Royalists rightiy 
judging that the patience of the country would soon be exhausted 
by the discords of the different Republican factions, did their ut- 
most to foment and inflame them by their intrigues. But the 
conduct of the army under Lambert and other extreme Republican 
generals, was the most alarming feature of the time. It aimed at 
making itself entirely independent of the civil power. A Council 
of officers was formed, and as the Commons opposed it, they in- 
sisted that Richard should issue a proclamation dissolving Parlia- 
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ment. He did so, and with it fell his own authority. He retired 
ftom public life, and was soon entirely forgotten. ^ Utter confusion 
following, the Republican leaders determined to call together the 
old members of the Long Parliament — men faithful to the idea of 
Parliamentary supremacy, to which the army should be subordinate, 
its officers receiving their commissions from the hands of the Speaker 
of the House. 

Although able and moderate men were amongst the members of 
this Eump Parliament, as in derision it was called, yet the 
country felt ill at ease at the instability of things. No agreement 
could be arrived at on the question of the proper form of govern- 
ment for the Commonwealth. The Royalists increased the con- 
fusion by getting up an insurrection, which Lambert speedily 
quelled. This incident was followed by further jealousies and 
disagreements between the Parliament and army, the former de- 
manding entire control over the forces. The dififerences ended in 
the dispersion of the House by Lambert. 

From this moment the game was in the hands of George Monk, 
who had been in command of the army in Scotland since Crom- 
well's great victory at Worcester. Monk's character continues 
to be an enigma to historians, as his plans and conduct were to his 
cotemporaries. Although a miHtary commander, he determined to 
maintain and defend parliamentary government, and to keep the 
army in obedience to the civil power. London was crying out for 
a &ee parliament, and the fleet joined in the outciy. The par- 
liament accordingly again sat, and the presbyterian members, who 
had been violently ejected by Colonel Pride in 1648, now claimed 
admission. Although they clung to the idea of the Presbyterian 
form of worship in opposition to Prelacy and Papacy, yet they were 
known to be favourable to the restoration of monarchy, and ac- 
cordingly the Republican " Rump," as might have been expected, 
refused the claim of their old colleagues. But Monk sent an escort of 
soldiers with them, and they took their seats on the 21st February. 
On the 16th March 1660, this 'Long Parliament' which had first 

I He died in 1718» at the age of eightjndx. 
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assembled nineteen and a half years before, dissolved itself by its 
own vote, and fixed the 26th April for the opening of the new 
Parliament, which assembled on that day, and was found to be 
composed mamly of Presbyterians and Cavaliers, representing very 
fairly the state of opinion throughout the country. The Peers 
also took possession of the Upper House. 

On the 1st of May Sir John Granville presented to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons a letter &om Charles il, and another 
to the Lords, each containing a document addressed to the nation, 
called the Declaration of Breda, in all of which Charles expresses 
his esteem and respect for Parliament as a vital, part of the con- 
stitution. Commissioners were sent to him conveying replies from 
both Houses, and on the 8th May the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons proclaimed Charles n. king of England, Lreland, and Scot- 
land. Wearied out with the struggles of twenty years, the country 
longed for repose and order. Unfortunately the Parliament, at 
this important crisis, neglected the stipulation of conditions, or 
the definition of their rights and of the king's prerogative. The 
country paid the penalty of this oversight, in having to submit to 
the most ignoble and shameless government ever inflicted on. it, 
and the Royal House in its final expulsion from the kingdom. 
Charles entered London on the 29th May 1660, amidst the most 
enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. 



Ootemporarp Soverefgrii.— France : Loaisxiv. Sweden: Charles x. 

Quettiant.—l. Wbftt was the state of things in Ireland and SooUand immediately after the 
institution of the Commonwealth ? 2. Between whom was the battle of Worcester foag^; 
and what was the i^ralt ? 3. What led to the quarrel with the Dutch ; what battles were 
fought ; and what was the result of this trial of naral strength ? 4. What step did Cromwell 
take with the Rump Parliament ; and how was the " Little Parliament" elected ? 6. Whaft 
was the " Instrument of Government ;" and what power did it give to the Lord Protector ? 
6. What test did Cromwell apply to the first Parliament summoned after his elevation to the 
ofBoe of Lord Protector ? 7. What character did England bear abroad during Cromwell's 
supremacy ; and what was the character of his government ? 8. What led to the hoog Par- 
liament being recalled alter the Protector's death ? 9. How did General Monk act with, 
regard to It ? 10. What waa (he first act of the New Parliament of 1660 ? 
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4. Obarles IL (Son of Obarles L) 

A,D. 1660-1685. 

ACT OF INDEmilTT — THE NEW FABUAMEHT — COKPORATIOK, CONTEKTICLS, ARD 
FIVE MILE ACTS — KE-IMPOSITIOIT OF PSELACT OK SCOTLAND — THE WAR WITH 
THE DUTCH — THE GREAT PLAGUE AND FIRE — RESISTANCE OF PARLIAMENT TO 
THE KINO AND THE CABAL MINISTRY — HABEAS CORPUS ACT — T1TU8 GATES 

^SOOTCH COVENANTERS — REMONSTRANCE OF PARLIAMENT AND REFUSAL OF 

SUPPLIES — ARBITRART ACTS— RYE-HOUSE PLOT. 

Charles at once fonned a Cooncil of the most eminent men 
without distinction of parties. The Parliament not having been 
called by the king's consent, was at first named a Gonyention. 
An Act of indemnity passed both Houses, £rom which those who 
had an immediate hand in the late king's death were alone ex- 
cepted. The estates of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, all three 
d^ul, were confiscated. Six of the late king's judges, Harrison, 
Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, and Scrope, were executed, with a 
few others. The army was reduced to 5000 men. Nine bishops, 
still suryiving, were restored to their sees, and the ejected clergy 
to their livings, and a declaration issued with a view to cahn the 
apprehensions of the Presbyterians. 

The betrothed wife of Charles — Catherine of Braganza — arrived 
at Portsmouth, and the marriage was celebrated on the 20th May 
1662. Charles acted with caution while the Parliament of the 
Restoration, composed mainly of Presbyterians, continued sitting ; 
but, after its dissolution, a new House was returned, composed 
mainly of Cavaliers, which enabled the king to cany out his re- 
actionary measures. He then imposed on the Scotdi Paiiiament 
a repeal of the Acts la favour of Presbyterianism, and Prelacy was 
forcibly re-established. The Cromwellians in Ireland had to give 
up a third of their estates to those who had forfeited them under 
the Commonwealth — ^not certainly a very harsh requirement. By 
the Corporation Act, it was enacted that no officer should be 
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retained in cities and borouglis who did not renounce the Ck>venaDt, 
and that none should in future be appointed who had not received 
the communion, according to the rubric of the Established Church, 
during the year preceding his election. The Act of Uniformity (1662) 
required all clergymen, on pain of deposition, to use the Book of 
Common Prayer, and to signify their unfeigned assent to everything 
contained in it ; while the Conventicle Act (1664) interdicted all 
religious assemblies, except those held under the Established Church. 
When the day arrived for the clergy to sign the new Articles im- 
posed by Parliament, 2000 Presbyterians resigned their livings. 
The attempt to reimpose Prelacy in Scotland led to determined 
resistance and cruel persecution. The oath declaring the duty of 
non-resistance to the sovereign, no matter how he might act, was 
imposed on all magistrates. A more severe law was passed against 
Nonconformists. Dissenting ministers, already deprived of the 
means of living, were forbidden to approach within five miles of 
corporate towns sending members to Parliament, or any place 
where they had exereised their ministry, unless they took an oath of 
passive obedience, and bound themselves not to attempt any change 
in Church or State. This was called the " Five Mile Act." 

The king added to his already numerous unpopular acts that of 
selling Dunkirk to the French, in order to prociu'e money for his 
pleasures. War against the Dutch was resolved upon on account 
of the alleged obstructions which they threw in the way of British 
trade. The largest fleet England ever sent to sea, numbering 114 
sail, commanded by the king's brother, the Duke of York, with 
Piince Rupert and Lord Sandwich, attacked the Dut-ch fleet, of 
equal force, under Obdam and young Tromp, 21st April 1665, 
and gained a victory. At this time the great Plague broke out 
in London, carrying off 90,000 inhabitants in one year, and the 
Parliament had to remove to Oxford. Notwithstanding this, and 
the fact that France had declared for the United Provinces (1 6th 
Januaiy 1666), the war was continued with unabated vigour. 
On the 1st June, Monk, now Duke of Albemarle, unexpectedly 
descrying the Dutch fleet under De Rnyter and Trpmp, iJthough 
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he had been considerably weakened by having despatched Prince 
Rupert in search of the French squadron, rashly engaged. The 
combat lasted three days, at the end of which the English retired, 
but the Dutch were too shattered to follow, and the victory re- 
mained doubtful. In another action, on the 25th July, at the 
mouth of the Thames, De Ruyter, after a most obstinate combat, 
was defeated, and the English fleet rode mistress of the seas. 

Another calamity at this time happened in London, falsely at- 
tributed to the Roman Catholics : a great fire broke out (3d Sep- 
tember) and destroyed 1 3,000 houses. 

Negotiations for peace with Holland were now opened, but, 
while they were proceeding, a Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames 
(10th June 1667), took Sheemess, burned several vessels, and 
threw London into a fever of alarm. This unlucky event did not 
prevent peace being signed at Breda (10th July), to the advantage 
of the English, to whom the Dutch ceded New York. To appease 
the wrath of the people, smarting under the indignities inflicted by 
the Dutch in the Thames, the Chancellor Clarendon was made 
a scape-goat. BeiDg accused of having given evil advice for his 
own interested purposes, and thus caused the recent misfor- 
tunes, he was impeached, and obliged to leave the country. At 
Calais, he wrote a vindication, addressed to the House of Lords, 
in which he declared that he had opposed the Dutch war, the 
source of all the public grievances, and that the real causes of the 
hostility against him was his opposition to place-hunters and 
"jobbing." The Lords sent this paper to the Commons, and 
both Houses agreed in pronouncing it a libel, and ordered it to be 
burned by the hangman. They then passed a bill of banishment 
against Clarendon, which received the royal assent. During his 
exile, he wrote that history of the civil wars which is so much 
admired. He was a man of too pure morals for the court of Charles ; 
while the austerity of his manners prevented his being much liked 
by those who came in contact with him. 

The Parliament had soon reason to court the Dutch as allies 
against the ambition of France; and the king sent over Sir William 
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Temple to the Hague, who concluded an alliance which, as Sweden 
was a party to it, was called the Triple Alliance, and for some 
time deterred the French king from prosecuting his designs. 

Meanwhile the fiercest persecution raged in Scotland against the 
Covenanters, while the execution of laws passed in England against 
conventicles outraged every principle of civil liberty ; yet in 1670, 
the affairs of the country were placed in the hands of a worse set 
of councillors than had ever before appeared. This Council, com- 
posed of. five persons, obtained the name of the Cabal, from the 
initial letters of their names, Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arling- 
ton, and Lauderdale. Their main design was to make the king ab- 
solute ; and that he might be able to rule without having reooorse 
to Parliament for supplies, they resolved upon the base expedient 
of rendering him a pensioner of the French monarch, Louis xnr. 
Having come to terms with this king, a united attack was planned 
by land and sea for the plunder and rum of the Dutch republic. 
By another scheme the Cabal seized the cash lodged by bankers 
and merchants for greater security in the national Exchequer. 

Charles having determined to exercise supreme power in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, now changed his tactics, and issued a proclamation 
(declaration of indulgence) suspending the penal laws against 
Nonconformists. This caused great alarm, even among the Non- 
conformists themselves; because it was regarded as a concession to 
Roman Catholics, and especially because, by the King's assuming 
the power of suspending any statute, the authority of Parliament 
was superseded. 

The Dutch could not believe the sudden change in the English 
counsels, whereby they were singled out as victims, until it was 
brought home to them by an attempt to seize their Smyrna fleet 
laden with rich spoiL After this, Charles formally declared war 
(17th March 1672). Thus Charles, who had induced the Dutch 
to join in an alliance against France, by the triple league, now 
joined France for their destruction. This is the most disgraceful 
part of English history. The Dutch under De Ruyter, and the 
English under the Duke of York and Earl of Sandwich, encountered 
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off Solway Bay (28tli May 1672). The French fleet rendered the 
English as Kttle service as possible, and the result of an obstinate 
combat was, that though the Dutch withdrew the English could 
not follow. Meanwhile, the French invaded Holland by land, and 
the Dutch, maddened by suffering, turned on their rulers, and 
murdered the two brothers De Witt, men of the highest public 
virtue, and of the greatest eminence as statesmen. 

The king's necessities obliged him to assemble Parliament (4th 
Februaiy 1673) which at once marked its disapprobation of all 
late proceedings at home and abroad. The king yielded to their 
remonstrance against his suspension of penal laws, but he still per- 
sisted in his hostilities against the Dutch. The Parliament, which 
met again on the 20th October of the same year, after condemn- 
ing Idle alliance with France against Holland, was suddenly pro- 
rogued. The Cabal ministry was broken up ; Ashley, now Earl of 
Shaftesbury, perceiving that the king was shrinking from a contest 
with the Parliament, having deserted to the opposition. The 
king now hastened to make peace with Holland, to the great joy 
of the people. Finally, for the sake of disarming public suspi- 
cion, he gave his sister Mary in marriage to the Prince of Orange, 
and aided in obliging France to come to a treaty of peace, which 
was concluded at Nimeguen (1678.) 

The minds of people had been so ezdted by the designs attri- 
buted to the court, of restoring Popery and arbitrary power, as to 
have rendered them easily credulous on the score of Jesuitical plots. 
Taking advantage of this disposition, a person called Titus Oates, 
pretended to have made a discovery of a plot for the murder of 
the king, and a general massacre of the Protestants. This man 
had been a Protestant clergyman, who, to escape an indictment 
for peijury, hisid absconded. He subsequently became a chaplain 
on board of the fleet, and was turned off for bad conduct. Pre- 
tending to be converted, he entered the Jesiuts' college at St. 
Omer, from which he was dismissed, and then set about concoct- 
ing his story of the Popish plot, which, notwithstanding its gross 
absurdily, was generally credited. Prosecutions of priests and of 

N 
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pewons of consequence professing the Roman Catholic religion 
foUowed, and convictions, procured upon the pequred evidence of 
Gates and a few other wretches anxious for notoriety and money, 
were attended by the execution of many victims, amongst whom 
was the aged Earl of Stafford. 

On the 30th December of this year (1678), the king finaUy dis- 
solved the ParHament, which, elected the year after his accession, 
was at first filled with loyalty, but became by degrees so disgusted 
with the Court and the Cabal as to prove no longer manageable. 

The elections which followed gave further strength to the country 
party, as the opposition was caUed. The first act of the new ParHa- 
ment (1679) was to insist on the impeachment of Earl Danby, ^e 
king's minister, who, however, made his escape. They afterwards 
passed a biU excluding the Duke of York, because of his being a 
Papist, from the succession ; and so jealous were they of the Crown, 
that they brought in a bill excluding holders of lucrative offices from 
seats in the House. The standing army of the Mng^s guards was 
voted to be illegal, and they took security against arbitrary im- 
prisonment by the Habeas Corpus Act. This act, passed the 26tli 
May 1679, was, in point of fact, only a confirmation of the Com- 
mon Law, and based on Magna Charta.^ It empowered any sub- 
ject, illegally imprisoned, to sue for the writ of Habeas Corpus, on 
which he was brought into open court and allowed to show cause 
for his liberation, and learn the grounds of his imprisonment 
Judges, sheriffs, and jailers had contrived to evade the old law. 
Men could be arbitrarily removed to foreign countries out of the 
jurisdiction of the courts of justice : and it was not till the law, of 
which we are now speaking, was passed, that the power of keeping 
persons in prison without being heard in their own defence, was 
extinguished, and the subject secured against unlawful confinement. 
Hence this act is called the second Ma^na Cliarta of the British 
people. Ecclesiastical courts, too, were deprived of the power of 
compelling a suspected person to criminate himself, and many 
of the old barbarous laws connected with the feudal system, by 

1 See the provlfdnni of Magna Gharta nnder Klrg John. 
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which the subject was oppressed, abolished or improved. Parlia- 
ment was proceeding with other measures when it was suddenly 
dissolved (lOth July 1679). 

It was during this year that the intolerable persecutions inflicted 
by Lauderdale on the Scotch Nonconformists led to armed resist- 
ance. A body of Covenanters, while looking out for an officer of 
Archbishop Sharpe named Carmichael, obnoxious for his prosecu- 
tions against conventicles, met with the Archbishop himself, whom 
they regarded as the prime instigator of all cruelties, and their ^ry 
becoming ungovernable, they dragged him out of his carriage, and 
from his daughter's arms, and savagely murdered him. As this 
act only stimulated the government to greater severities, the Cove- 
nanters set forth a declaration against Prelacy. At Rutherglen, 
near Glasgow, they burned the Acts of Parliament and Council 
prohibiting conventicles (29th May 1679), the anniversary of the 
Restoration. After defeating the famous Claverhouse at Loudon- 
hill, they took possession of Glasgow, where they issued proclama- 
tions against Popery, Prelacy, and a Popish successor. They were 
defeated and scattered at Bothwell Bridge by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, the king's natural son, who, to his credit, tried to coun- 
teract the brutal vindictiveness of Lauderdale. 

In England, a second sort of Titus Oates appeared in the person 
of a fellow named Dangerfield, who pretended to have discovered 
a Presbyterian plot by means of papers foimd in a meal tub, hence 
called the Meal tub plot. After some clamour the fable was al- 
lowed to die away. 

Next year (1680) the Idng assembled Parliament, where, for 
the first time, the names Whig and Tory distinguished the country 
party and the friends of the court. The Parliament, hostile as 
ever to the proceedings of the court, again passed the bill exclud- 
ing the Duke of York from the succession, which the Lords had 
thrown out, and which they now again rejected. The Commons, 
in retaliation, voted a remonstrance, resembling that which ushered 
in the dvil wars, followed by a number of bills for limiting the 
prerogative and in favour of public liberty, and further resolved 
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to refuse supplies until the exclusion bill was passed. The king 
abruptly dissolved them. A new Parliament being necessary, the 
king hoped to have it more under control by sununoning it to meet 
at Oxford, where there was no powerful opposition out of doors, as 
was the case at Westminster. The result was the same, for the 
Parliament renewed the bill of exclusion, and their dissolution was 
again pronounced. 

In Ireland and Scotland, miserable scenes happened upon dis- 
covery of a pretended Popish plot In the former country the 
Irish Boman Catholic primate, Oliver Plunket, was executed. In 
Scotland the Earl of Argyle suffered forfeiture, and had to fly on 
account of some exceptions to an oath which involved contradic- 
tion. Persecution was carried on unremittingly against Covenant- 
ers. The Duke of York, who had this year (1 682) taken up his 
abode in Scotland, assisted in person at the torture of criminals. 
So insecure had the state of the Presbyterians become, that they sent 
out agents to Carolina to treat for a settlement in that colony. 
Any officer might, in fact, shoot any man he met if he refused to 
answer certain questions. 

In England, Charles began to imitate his brother's example by 
pursuing conventicles with the greatest severity. He punished 
corporations — ^because composed of citizens tenacious of law and 
liberty, and little disposed to subserviency — ^by declaring their char- 
ters forfeited, and then extorting money for their restoration, — ^the 
restoration being accompanied with conditions which put the muni- 
cipalities under the influence of the crown. The Corporation of 
London, powerful as it was, was brought into a court of law on what 
was called a writ of quo warranto. The judge, a servile instrument 
of the court, gave judgment that their charter was forfeited, and the 
corporation was glad to have its charter renewed by paying a lai^ge 
fine — ^an example followed by every corporation of the kingdom, 
because they saw how vain it would be to enter into a contest 
with an unscrupulous government, obeyed by corrupt ministers of 
justice. The corrupt spirit of the judges rendered the liberty of 
unlicensed printing, which nominally existed, of no avail to the 
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vanquiahed Puritans, who knew that it only needed an accusation 
for libel to insure rigorous punishment. Some anxious Protestants 
contented themselves with the reflection that the king and the 
Duke of York being old, better times might be hoped for on the 
accession of the Princess Anne, married to Prince George of Den- 
mark. Others engaged in conspiracy. 

After so many false rumours of plots — not fewer than fifteen — 
a real one was at last discovered, called the Rye-House Plot The 
object of this conspiracy was to prevent, in case of the king's 
death, the advent of the Popish Duke of York to the throne, 
and to confer the crown on the Protestant Duke of Monmouth, 
whom they set up as the legitimate son of Charles by a private 
marriage. The Earl of Argyle was to support the movement with 
the Scotch malcontents. The conspiracy being betrayed, Mon- 
mouth fled. Lord Russell, one of the prime movers, was sent to 
the Tower, and Lord Essex, Algernon Sidney, with Hampden, 
grandson of the immortal Hampden, and several others, were 
arrested. Lieutenant-Colonel Walcot, with Stone and Rouse, were 
the first tried and executed. Lord Russell, when brought to trial, 
was too honest to deny expressly the project of insiurection, but 
repudiated the charge of design to assassinate the king. Being 
sentenced to death, his noble and beautiful wife, after vain sup- 
plications for pardon, determined to sustain his fortitude by the 
firmness of her own. They shared the sacrament together ; and on 
bidding her farewell, he said, " The bitterness of death is past." 
He was beheaded on Tower Hill (1683). Algernon Sidney, next 
brought to trial, was convicted on illegal evidence, supplied from 
written essays in favour of republican government found in his 
drawers, and which might have been composed for amusement or 
mental exercise. But his attachment to republican principles was 
undoubted, and he too was executed. Hampden was fined the 
enormous sum of £40,000. Contrary to law, the Duke of York, 
without taking the Protestant test enacted by Parliament, was 
restored to the post of Lord High Admiral ; but the king thought 
he had done something to disarm the jealousies of the Protestants 
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by giving his niece Anne in marriage to Greorge Prince of Den- 
mark. 

The French monarchy had, by the year 1684, been raised, 
through the paid connivance of Charles, to a height of power 
which threatened the liberties of all Europe. The king was said 
to have at last opened his eyes to the evils of his bad reign. It is 
believed that he had resolved upon sending the Duke of York (who 
had returned to London to take his seat at the Privy Council) to 
Scotland, of recalling Monmouth, and of submitting to Parliament, 
when he was suddenly seized with apoplexy, and having thrown off 
disguise as to religion, he received the sacrament from a Roman 
Catholic priest, and expired on the 6th February 1685. A care- 
less and easy disposition, and affable manners, have been allowed 
to cover the multitude of this king^s sins. He tried to subvert the 
liberties of England, he deluged Scotland in blood, he conspired 
for money to ruin the Dutch republic, he debased literature, and 
corrupted manners. 

The practice of indirect taxation was greatly extended during 
this reign. Copper coinage was introduced. The Royal Society, 
Greenwich Observatory, and Chelsea Hospital were founded. In- 
surance offices were instituted. The colony of Pennsylvania was 
founded by William Penn, of the Society of Friends. 



Cotemporary Sovereign aiid Events.— France : Louis x£r. Treaty of Aiz-Ia-Chspelle 
(1668). Vienna attacked by the Torks (1663). 

Qiie»(ton«.— 1. Whal were Charles ii.'s first measures ? 2. Explain the Oorpoiati<m Act» the 
Act of Uniformity, the Conventicle Act, and tho Fire-Mile Act ? 3. What led to the Dutch 
war; and how was it concluded ? 4. What two great calamities befel London in 1664-65 ? 
5. In what relation to Louis xiv. was Charles brought by the Cabal ; and what was the con- 
sequence of it ? 6. Why was the Declaiation of Indulgence looked upon with alavm ? 7. 
Give an account of the Parliament of 1679 ; and explain the Habeas Corpus Act 8. Give 
an account of the Parliament of 1680 ; and expUin the names Whig and Tory. 9. What 
was the object and issue of the Byehouse plot ? 
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5. James n. (son of Charles L) 

A. D. 1686-1689. 

LEVY OF TAXES WITHOUT OOMBENT OF PABUAHEKT — REBRU.lOy OF HOMIOUTU 
AND AJRGYLE — ABBUMFTION OP THE POWEE OF SUSFESTDINa PENAL LAWS, AND 
KE-ESTABLISUMENT OP A COURT OP HIGH COMMISSION — DECLARATION OP 

TOLERATION, AND NEGLECT OP THE TEST ACT — PETITION OP THE BISHOPS 

INVITATION TO WILLIAM OP ORANGE — DECLARATION OP RIGHTS. 

James, on his accession to the throne, assured his Privy Council 
that he would govern, not by arbitrary power, but according to 
the laws of England, — ^a promise which he by no means fulfilled, 
and for the breach of which he paid by the loss of his crown. 

His first violation of the law was to levy certain taxes, such as 
customs and excise, before he had received the consent of Parlia- 
ment. He meanly accepted money from the French king, Louis 
xiv., whom he in return absolved from a treaty with his late brother 
Charles, which guaranteed the security of the Belgian provinces. 
He soon began to practise openly the Roman Catholic religion ; and, 
on the occasion of his coronation, had the ceremony cut short, in 
order to omi|; parts of the ceremonial inconsistent with his own 
religious opinions. Upon Scotland he let loose a violent persecu* 
tion, obliging the Scotch Parliament to pass a law making attend- 
ance in a conventicle a capital crime, while the Covenanters were 
everywhere given up to the brutal license of the soldiery. 

When Parliament assembled, it complied with the king's de- 
mands regarding the settlement of the revenue as enjoyed by the 
late sovereign. It was a submissive House, in consequence of 
the city members being returned by the municipalities, which had 
been remodelled by Charles, and which, consequently, were under 
Court influence. They failed to extort one word in favour of that 
Protestant religion which the Speaker assured his Majesty the 
people and their representatives held dearer than life. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in France (J. 685), under 
which Protestants had been allowed to live peaceably in the free 
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exercise of their religion, was followed by bitter persecutioiLB in 
that country, which greatly alarmed the people of England. Eight 
hundred thousand people were said to have fled from France, and 
as very many of them were skilled artisans, they contributed to 
the prosperity of the countries which received them. 

Titus Gates, the perjured inventor of the Popish plot, now met 
with the punishment due to his wicked courses. Tried and found 
guilty, he was condemned to be twice publicly whipped, to be 
imprisoned for life, and pilloried Ave times a year. 

While these proceedings occupy the public mind, it is startled 
by news of the arrival of the lku*l of Argyle, called MacCallum 
More, at Campbelton, near the southern extremity of the pen- 
insula of Kintyre, at the head of an expedition in favour of the 
Duke of Monmouth, who pretended to be legitimate, and con- 
sequently the rightful heir to the Crown. The Earl, convicted 
upon a false charge at the instigation of James, when Duke of 
York, and obliged to fly, had taken refuge in the Low Countries. 
On the accession of his persecutor he joined Monmouth in Hol- 
land, where they planned an attempt on England. Argyle, who 
preceded the duke, counted upon the devotedness of hia friends 
in the Highlands, and intended to make his old castle of Inverary 
the head-quarters of the insurrection. His plan was overruled 
by other chiefs, who felt jealous of the ascendency to be derived 
from such a position. The Lowlands were accordingly adopted 
as the field of action, where sympathy for the cause was less keen : 
after some feeble and distracted movements Argyle fell into the 
hands of his enemies. The calm heroism and gentle piety of his 
conduct in prison, and his unmoved demeanour on the scaffold, 
called forth general pity and admiration. 

About a week alter Argyle's failure (1 1th June), Monmouth 
landed at Lyme, and was warmly received by the population, who 
regarded him as the champion of the Protestant cause. He cladmed 
the throne as legitimate son of Charles n., which he was not ; but 
so ready were the people to confide in his assurances, that within 
twenty-four hours 1500 men had flocked to his standard. The 
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Duke of Albemarle, at the head of the king's forces, thought it 
prudent to retreat from Axminster, and Monmouth entered Taun- 
ton in triumph. The windows were decorated with flowers, 
and a train of young damsels presented to the handsome and 
graceftd youth a gorgeous banner and a Bible. Enthusiasm rose 
to the height of proclaiming him king. A battle was fought, on 
the 6th July, at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater, which ended in the 
duke's defeat. - He fled, and after some days was captured in a 
corn-field, reduced to the most wretched plight. With the loss of 
good fortune courage deserted him, and he prayed for pai'don. 
James granted him an interview, but remained insensible to his 
entreatie& He was executed (1685). So fervently attached were 
the people to his memory that they would not believe in his death. 

Then followed the most terrible acts of vengeance. In Scot- 
land the country about Argyle's castle had been laid waste for a 
circuit of forty miles, and many had been executed. In the west 
of England there followed the most brutal license of the soldiery ; 
so many were condemned by the infamous Judge Jeffreys, that 
the circuit court of that year bears to this day the name of the 
" Bloody Assizes." That monster, who listened to no defence, but 
brow-bcAt counsel, witnesses, and jury, boasted that he had exe- 
cuted more traitors than all his predecessors since the Conquest. 
Many were condemned to be sold as slaves, and they fetched so 
high a price that the queen and her maids of honour degraded 
themselves to ask for the condemned that they might pocket the 
produce of the sale. 

At this time dissenters were so watched that they could meet 
for worship only by having recourse to stratagems to bafile their 
persecutors. Even the French Huguenots saw James, in conniv- 
ance with their own persecuting sovereign Louis xiv., interfere 
to throw difficulties in the way of an English subscription set on 
foot for their benefit When Parliament met, its uneasiness ap- 
peared in a resolution to increase the efficiency of the militia, 
which the king angrily understood to mean that he was not to be 
allowed to carry out his project of a standing army; for the militia 
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composed of citizens would render such an army unnecessaiy for 
the security of the nation. 

James's great aims were the institution of a standing army, the 
obtaining of the dispensing power, and of ecclesiastical supremacy. 
By the dispensing power he would be enabled to suspend the 
operation of any statute, and thus, without nominally abrogating 
laws, which could only be done by the legislature, he would be 
able, whenever he pleased, to set any Act of Parliament aside. 
The assumption of ecclesiastical supremacy again would place 
the Protestant Church at his disposal He began, accordbigly,. 
to confer benefices on Roman Catholics, and to induct than 
into the Universities in violation of the Test Act and the Uni- 
versity Charters. He removed judges from the bench to put 
in their place others of a pliable character, and he revived the 
Court of High Commission, a court instituted to try heretics, 
which had been abolished by the Parliamentarians along with 
the Star-Chamber, as two of the most arbitrary institutions of 
former times. Monks and nuns now taking heart, began to appear 
publicly in their monastic costume. Riots in consequence broke 
out in several parts of the country, but in no place with such vio- 
lence as in Edinburgh, where the mob rose and attacked a Popish 
Chapel that had been fitted up in the chancellor's house. The 
students joined the mob in rescuing a prisoner. The troops, being 
resisted, fired on the people, and several were killed. A deputa- 
tion went from the Scotch Privy Council to London, but neither 
threats nor negotiations could induce the Lords of Articles to 
agree to the persecution of Covenanters, or to accord more to 
Papists than imdisturbed worship in private. James at length 
substituted his own arbitrary will for that of the CounciL In 
Ireland, at the same time, Popish ascendency was completely 
established, to the great terror of the Protestant minority ; and in 
order to overawe the general discontent, James formed a camp at 
Hounslow, in the vicinity of London. 

James now turned for aid towards the dissenters, whom, by a 
Declaration of Toleration, he included in liis abrogation of all reli- 
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gious tests ; and thinking he had won them over to connivance 
at his subversion of the laws, proceeded to break up the corporate 
bodies, to supply the old members with electors, through whom 
he hoped to pack a Parliament subservient to his wishes.^ The 
dissenters, however, showed no inclination to receive benefits at 
the cost of the fundamental laws of the country ; and when James 
ordered the Protestant clergy to read his Act of Indulgence from 
their pulpits, they were encouraged in their refusal to obey this 
illegal demand by the dissenters themselves, who, regarding the 
declaration as an infringement of the authority of Parliament, 
accepted only with hesitation the liberty it conceded to them. 

On the 18th May 1688, the prelates met at the Archiepiscopal 
Palace of Lambeth, and drew up a petition to the king, beseech- 
ing him not to force the clergy to violate their consciences by com- 
pelling them publicly to read the Declaration of Indulgence. The 
petition was signed by the primate and six bishops, and was laid 
before the king by the bishops in person. James rejected the 
petition, caUing it in his wrath a standard of rebellion ; but in the 
eyes of the nation the Clergy by this resolute act rose higher in 
estimation. On the 8th June, the seven bishops were summoned 
before the king in council, and then committed to the Tower. 
As they proceeded to the water's edge, where lay the barges for their 
conveyance, they were accompanied by prayers and acclamations. 
These were renewed on the river, which was swarming with boats 
crowded with people filled with enthusiastic admiration of their 
heroic pastors. The same feelings became converted into exulta- 
tion on the following 29 th, when the bishops were acquitted, by 
a jury, of the charge of libel cast on their petition. 

On the same day an invitation, signed by several Peers, was 

addressed to William Prince of Orange, assuring him that he need 

only land in England, at the head of his troops, to be supported 

. by the whole country. William, beside being married to Mary, 

eldest daughter of James n., was himself grandson of Charles the 

1 "nie city members of Parliament, it is necessary to state, were at that time elected by 
the corporate bodies alone. 
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First, and known to be a wise, tolerant prince, — ^as a warrior hardly 
inferior to the greatest captains of the age, and as a statesman, sur- 
passing all those of his time. The disgust of the nation infecting 
the army, James alienated it entirely by bringing over his Irish 
soldiers as alone worthy of reliance. 

At length, on the 5th November, William landed at Torbay and 
marched to Exeter, his banner bearing for inscription the " Pro- 
testant Religion and Liberties of England." James's adherents 
quickly fell away, including his own daughter the Princess Anne, — 
a circumstance which drew forth the exclamation, " God help me ; 
my own children have forsaken me ! " It was not till the 2 2d 
December 1688 that James fled the kingdom for France, to 
which he had previously sent his wife (Mary of Este) and child. 
The interval had been filled up with attempts at negotiation with 
the Prince of Orange, which his own faithlessness brought to 
nought. 

William had advanced to London, and now summoned a Par- 
liament at St James's, which was composed — ^the House of Lords, 
of those peers present in London, and the Commons, of such mem- 
bers as had sat in the House existing at the death of Charles n. 
Both Houses calling on him to undertake the government, he sum- 
moned a convention, pending whose decision regarding the Oown 
he assumed the executive administration. The convention met on 
the 3d January 1689, and having declared the throne vacant, 
after much consideration agreed to offer the Crown to William 
and Mary conjointly, the heir-apparent being the Princess Anne, 
daughter of James ii. The Commons, at the same time, wisely 
drew up a Declaration of Rights, in which they afSrmed the ille- 
gality of royal dispensation or suspension of laws, the right of 
petition, of free representation, and of free parliamentary debate, 
the impartial impannelling of juries, and of pure administration of 
the law. Mary, the amiable and admirable wife of WiUiam, 
arriving at Greenwich on the 12th February 1689, they were 
both proclaimed next day. 
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Ootemp&rarp Soverdgns and EvenU. — France: Louis xir. Ruttia: Peter the Great 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). 

During this epoch physical science made great progress under Galileo, Newton, Boyle, &c. 
The French Academy was founded by Richelieu (1635). The great literary names were 
I/odce, and Dryden, in England; and on the Continent, Descartes. Pascal, Leibnits, Bossuet, 
Comeille, Molidre, Racine. The great painters were Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, the 
Teniers, Claude of Lorraine, Pomsin, Guido, Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, Hurillo, and 
Velasquez. 

Question*. — 1. How did James ii. show his despotic tendency and his religious opinions at 
the very commencement of his reign ? 2. Write an account of the rebellion of Monmouth 
and Art(yle. 3. What were James's three great objects ; and what arbitrary acts did 
he perform ? 4. What was the object of the Declaration of Indulgence : and how was it 
tecelTcd by the Nonconformists on the one hand, and the bishops on the other ? 5. What 
step did the peers take ; and what became of James il ? 7. What was the Declaration of 
Rights? 
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SEVENTH EPOCH. 

A.D. 1689-1714. 

COAUTION IN SUPPORT OP THE LIBERTIES OF EUROPE, CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS, AGAINST THE ASSAULTS OF LOUIS XIV., FORMED BY 
WILLIAM, AND CARRIED TRIUMPHANTLY INTO EFFECT BY THE 
ARMS OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND THE ALLIES OF 
ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE (1714). 

[Addvton, Steele, and Pope, flourisJied during this £poch.] 



1. William m. and Mary.^ 

A.D. 1689-1702. 

THE CONVENTION BECOMES A PARLIAMENT — THE ACT OF TOLERATION — COALI- 
TION AGAINST FRANCE — JAMES U. IN IRELAND, AND HIS DEFEAT — THE ACT 
OP SETTLEMENT. 

^^^ I- The convention, having settled 

Mwy m. Wmiam of Orange, itadtholder. the succession tO the CrOWn, 

wmiamiiLm.Mary, daughter of James IL was tumed into a Parliament 
Factions continued to be so busily at work that the Habeas Corpus 
Act had for a time to be suspended. A meeting at Ipswich led 
to a law for trying offences in the ranks, which was the first 
Mutiny Bill. William, notwithstanding his sterling worth, soon 
began to lose popularity. His manners were cold and reserved, his 
state of health compelled retirement, he could not speak the lan- 
guage with facility, and his foreign favourites excited jealousy. But 

1 Mary died December 1694. 
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Mary gained all hearts by her majestic grace, her lively temper, 
and winning affability. 

An end was put to religious persecution by an Act of Tolem- 
tioD, which, for a long time, was looked upon as the great charter 
of religious liberty. But the civil disabilities of Roman Catholics 
were continued. 

The great object of William's life continued to be the preserva- 
tion of Europe from subjugation by Louis xiv., and he accordingly 
lost no time in bringing about a coalition of England, Spain, the 
Emperor of Grermany, and Holland, against the French sovereign, 
against whom war was declared. England was thus ag^n involved 
in a struggle with France. The first series of wars with that 
country was undertaken for the retention of the feudal fiefs, held 
in France by the kings and Norman barons ; the second series 
was for the maintenance of the claim of the English kings to the 
French Crown ; the third, undertaken by William, was for the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe and the general 
support of the civil liberties of subjects. 

James, the deposed monarch, who had met with the most gra- 
cious reception from Louis of France, went down to Brest to join 
an expedition for Ireland, under the Count de Rosen. Landing 
at Einsale the 12th March, he proceeded to Dublin, whence, 
after some delay, he set out for Londonderry, a city which, with 
imperfect defences, and though commanded by heights, had, under 
the direction of Mr. Walker, a Presbyterian minister, and Major 
Baker, repelled the utmost efforts of military science and courage. 
James's summons was received with shouts of no surrender, 
and, after several ineffectual attempts, the siege was turned into a 
blockade, during which the heroic defenders suffered the last extre- 
mities of hunger. Returning to Dublin, James siunmoned a Par- 
liament, and commenced the work of persecution, which he carried 
on without stint 

Affairs in Scotland were not going on better than in the north 
of Ireland. Viscount Dundee, having raised the banner of James, 
fell at the battle of Killiecrankie, and with him the hopes of the 
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Jacobites, as the adherents of the Staart dynasty were styled. 
A few days after Dundee's fall, Londonderry was relieved, and a 
great battle was won by the Enniskilleners, William's adherents, 
at Newtown-Butler. 

Having prorogued Parliament, William set out for Ireland, and 
on the 14th June 1690, landed at Carrickfergus, where he found 
himself at the head of 30,000 men, and on the 1st July fought 
with James the battle of the Boyne, so called from the river of 
that name near Dundalk. He was victorious : James fled in con- 
fusion, the Irish imputing their defeat to his incompetency and 
cowardice. Drogheda immediately surrendered, and William en- 
tered Dublin as conqueror. 

The day before the battle of the Boyne, took place the naval 
engagement off Beachy Head, between the French Admiral Tour- 
ville and the combined Dutch and English fleets under the Earl 
of Torrington, in which the latter were worsted. By way of 
insulting the English coast, Tourville burned the little town of 
Teignmouth. 

William leaving Dublin, reduced Waterford, Dungarvan, and 
other places, but his lieutenant, Doug^las^ failed in his attempt dn 
Athlone, the siege of which the Irish general Sarsfield obliged 
him to raise. The king himself was also obliged to raise the 
siege of Limerick on the 30th August, when he hastened back to 
England. The famous Marlborough, who landed at Cork on the 
21st September, at the head of 5000 men, somewhat retrieved 
affairs, and acquired great reputation by his successes at CSork and 
Kinsale. 

On the 18th January 1j691, William, after the House of Com- 
mons had responded to his wishes by the most liberal votes of 
men and money ever passed by them, set out for the Hague, 
where he was hailed with delight. Here he held a congress of 
the ministers of the great states, parties to the coalition against 
France, whom he fully persuaded of the necessity of raising 
adequate supplies, and of acting with vigour. The necessity for 
effort was soon after confirmed by the fall of Mons, on the 20th 
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Apdly before William could collect his dilatoiy allies for its relief. 
After this he returned to England. Although he soon after 
returned to the Hague, no particular event took place, but in 
Ireland his general Guickel had taken Athlone, beat the French 
general at Aughrim, and obliged Limerick to capitulate, thus 
bringing the Irish war to a successful close. 

Louis having again yielded to the suggestions of James for 
another invasion of England, a great force was assembled at La 
HoguOy on the coast of Normandy. To meet this the English 
fleet set out under Russell^ and had effected its junction with 
that of the Dutch, when, on the 19th May 1692, the French 
admiral, Tourville, was seen bearing down towards them. The 
French fleet, inferior to that of the allies, was obliged to fly for 
refuge to the harbour of La Hogue. Russell then ordered Yice- 
Admiral Booke to destroy their ships, which the latter effected in 
the most brilliant manner, by attacks continued throughout five 
days in boats, during which they burned all the enemies' vessels, 
along with a number of transports, under the eyes of James, who 
could not help exclaiming, with admiration, << See my brave 
English sailors !" On land, William, who had left for the Conti- 
nent on the 6th March, was not so successful, for he could not 
prevent Namur from falling into the hands of the French king on 
the 30th June, and lost the battle of Steinkirk, in the Nether- 
landS) fought the 23d July 1692, and gained by Marshal 
Luxembourg, after one of the bloodiest combats on record. A 
few weeks after, a plot was discovered for William's assassina- 
tion, for which a French officer De Grandval was tried in the 
allied camp and executed — a circumstance which greatly roused 
the feelings of the British nation, who received the king, on his 
return on the 19th October, with every mark of affection. 

Early the following April, William was again on the field pro- 
tecting by masterly manoeuvres the principal Belgian towns ; but 
being unable to avoid an engagement with superior numbers, his 
allies having failed to join him, he, on 29th July 1693, lost the 
battle of Landen, in which it was admitted that his bravery and 
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skill were beyond all praise. Unable from the delicacy of hia 
frame to wear his steel corslet, he yet appeared in the thickest 
of the fight, and aU the more exposed that he wore conspicuously 
his star and insignia of the garter, in order that his men might, as 
he said, recognise their commander. The victor Luxembourg was 
too severely crippled to follow up his victory with effect 

In Scotland the treacherous massacre of the Macdonalda of 
Glencoe, on the pretext that the latter had not given in their 
submission after Dundee's faU, threw great discredit on the govern- 
ment, although William, who signed the warrant, is supposed to 
have been ignorant of the true state of the case. 

The king having det^mined upon completing the destruction 
of the French naval power, an expedition was prepared secretly 
against Brest, which sailed on the 7th June 1694, but the scheme 
had been betrayed to James by Marlborough, and miserably failed. 
He who subsequently proved the greatest captain of his age, was 
so stained by sordid selfishness as to shrink from no baseness 
where his personal interests were concerned. He thus forfeited 
that greatest prize, the reputation of being a great, good man, 
although no one can dispute the brilliancy of his militaiy achieve- 
ments. 

A heavy blow fell on the heart of William in the death of Mary, 
who died on the 28th December 1694. The cold, reserved king, 
as he was called, was so overcome with affliction during her dying 
moments, that he fell into convulsions, which put his own life in 
danger, and he was carried away, when she died, in a state ap- 
proaching insensibility. William soon after became reconciled to 
the Princess Anne, the next heir to the throne. 

On the 12th May 1695, William again took the field His 
great antagonist Luxembourg was dead, and the new marshals 
were no match for the British king, who invested Namur, and 
after great labour retook it from the French on the 3d August. 
The castle capitulated the 5th September, and 14,000 marched 
out with the honours of war. On his return to England in 
October, the nation hailed their hero with enthusiasm. Li the 
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eleetions for a new Parliament^ the Jacobite candidates were in 
most instances defeated. 

After the death of Mary, plots for the assassuiation of William 
increased. Marshal Berwick, natural son of James n. and Arabella 
Churchill, was despatched secretly to England to organize an in- 
surrection, which was to be supported by an invasion; and another 
agent, Sir Greorge Barclay, was sent at the same time to plan the 
murder of the king, whidi was to be the signal for the Jacobite 
movement. A band of assassins was organized, who, having been 
worsted in different projects, determined to assassinate the king 
upon his return from Richmond, where it was his habit to hunt on 
Saturdays. The 22d February 1696 was the day fixed; but the 
plot was discovered, and several of the chief conspirators. Captains 
Chamock and King, Sir John Friend, Sir William Perkins, Briga- 
dier Eockwood, Major Lowick, and Captain Cranbum, were tried 
and executed. Both Houses of Parliament immediately met, and 
after expressing their horror of the crime, suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act^ voted the banishment of Papists from London and 
Westminster, and then jBDrming themselves into an association for 
the defence of King William, declared him rightful and lawful 
heir of these realms. 

A law was passed in Scotland in 1696, by which every parish 
was bound to provide an elementary school ; and to the operation 
of this law may be attributed the general superiority of education 
by which the Scotch people have since that period been distin- 
guished. 

The war, which had lasted nine years, now began to languish. 
All parties felt the want of peace, which was at length concluded 
at Ryswick on the 20th September 1697, on the condition of a 
mutual restoration of conquests, or a return to what was called the 
stcUtts quo ante helium. William was triumphantly hailed on his 
return in November, as the restorer of peace. The Parliament, 
with the jealousy then felt of standing armies, proceeded at once 
to vote the disbanding of the troops, to the king's great regret, who 
saw clearly that Louis was only seeking to gain time for his medi- 
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tated attempt on the Spanish monarchy. That which most sorely 
touched the king was his being obliged to send away his faithM 
body-guard of Dutch troops. The Scotch Parliament, showing 
more confidence, voted the maintenance of as many troops as the 
king should deem requisite ; and it is worthy of remark, that one 
of William's last acts was the project of that union between the 
two countries, which, carried into effect under his successor, has 
proved so beneficial to both. 

In July 1700, the fleet, under Sir George Booke, entered the 
Baltic, and compelled Denmark to make peace with Sweden. 

In consequence of the death of Prince George, Anne's only 
remaining son, the Parliament, in February 1701, settled the 
succession, on account of her Protestantism, upon the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, grand-daughter of James. William's own 
health declining, and the resolution of the French Jdng to place 
his grandson Philip on the Spanish throne, now vacant by the 
death of Charles il, being avowed, the English king had the 
satisfaction, before his death, of forming the second grand alliance 
between Leopold emperor of Germany, the Dutch, and English, 
against the rapacious house of Bourbon. James died on the 2d 
September 1701, at St. Germains. 

Parliament being dissolved, a new Parliament met on February 
1702, which sent up a loyal address expressive of indignation at 
the Erench king having recognised the son of James as heir to 
the throne of England, and declaring there could be no security 
for Europe until the house of Austria, in the person of the Aidk- 
duke Charles, son of the Emperor Leopold, should be placed on 
the Spanish throne. While preparations were making for a great 
contest, the death of the sickly William was hastened by a fall 
from his horse, in which he broke his ooUar-bone. On Sunday, 
the 8th March, in the fifty-second year of his age, with his mind 
collected and his heart devout, died this great deliverer, one of 
the greatest and best rulers that ever reigned. 

The succession to the crown was fixed in the Protestant line by 
the Act of Settlement 1701. The first of the national debt was 
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incurred during this reign, and the Bank of England established 
1695. It is a remarkable fact, that a fifth of the population were 
paupers in 1696. 

rnOGRESS OF ENGLAND. 

When William and Mary were called to the throne, they found 
a country which only needed internal quiet for its adyanoement in 
all those arts which make a people strong, wealthy, and prosperous. 
It has been held worthy of remark, that the stimulus given to 
commerce by Elizabeth, and carried on through the reign of James, 
endured in spite of the civil commotions which prevailed under 
the reign of Charles and the Commonwealth, and continued to 
exert its influence notwithstanding the laxity and corruption of 
Charles n. and the oppression of James n. Roads had been im- 
proved, rivers rendered navigable, foreign trade greatly increased 
with the East, and trade created with the American colonies. 
Banks were already established. Many useM manufactures were 
set on foot The woollen doth manufacture had long flourished, 
but linen was of recent date ; silk was a scarcity, and Manches- 
ter, now the seat of the cotton manufacture, at that time only 
produced rugs and friezes. B^rdware, for the production of 
which England is now so famous, was then in a comparatively 
poor state, and the porcelain manufeusture had not yet begun. 
When, therefore, it is considered how dear good cloliiing must 
have been, and how deficient households must have been in all 
those necessary utensils which are now common, it will be per- 
ceived that the condition of the people would, as regards com- 
fort, bear no comparison with what it is at present. This will 
be rendered still stronger by a reference to the average contrast 
between the present and the past of private fortunes, of which a 
record exists. From this it appears that the income of a gentlo< 
man was about £280 a year, of freeholders about a third of that 
sum, and that of the clergy still less. Nor was smallness of income 
compensated by cheapness, for the prices of the necessaries of life 
were then as high as now ; while tea, sugar, and tropical produc- 
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tions were far higher. The French king had, however, done 
England as great a service as he had inflicted evil on his own 
country, by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, which 
sent to our shores some 50,000 industrious handicraftsmen, who 
helped, by their skill and example, to forward most of those 
branches of manufacture in which our people now exceL 

How far England has advanced in commerce and manufactures 
since the period of which we are speaking, can be ascertained by 
reference to the distribution of the population, of whom four-fifths 
were spread over the country in villages and hamlets.^ London was, 
however, even then, the most populous city in the world, number- 
ing 530,000. Still the countiy had been making such strides, that, 
according to calculations formed in the year 1676, the number of 
houses had doubled within the forty years then ended. In 1688, 
it was estimated that there were more men worth £10,000 
a year than in the year 1650 there had been of men worth 
£1000. So evident had become the advantages of commerce, 
that the nobility had ceased to look on trade with contempt, and 
marriages of wealthy citizens into noble families had become so 
frequent as to bring about that intermixture of classes which 
has proved one of the best supports of our social system. 

The Eevolution endowed England with that sense of security 
without which a people cannot put forth its best energies. No 
tyrant could suspend or dispense with laws, or warp justice through 
arbitrary courts. He could not levy money at will, nor ruin citi- 
zens by unlawful imprisonment and excessive fines. Law aUmt 
became supreme. 

The great importance which was now attached to parlia- 
mentary debates rendered residence in the capital more than 
ever attractive. As newspapers could hardly be said to have 
existence, it was only those living on the spot who could have 
their ears regaled with exciting displays of oratoiy, or with de- 
scriptions from eye and ear witaiesses. Hence sprung up places 
of public resort, then called coffee-houses, and clubs where persons 

1 The population was upwardi of ff,OOO.000l 
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could meet to talk over public affairs, which, as long years of 
dvil commotion had made every man a politician, possessed 
absorbing interest. Then the creation of the public debt added a 
pecuniary motive for frequenting such resorts. The public debt 
was occasioned by* the king's want of money to cany on his 
great war for the deliverance of Europe from the grasp of Louis 
XIV. The public debt is composed of the sums lent by indivi- 
duals to the State, who receive an acknowledgment of this, and are 
then said to hold stock. Interest is paid on this to the holders, 
and as stock is transferable from one person to another, its value 
depends upon the greater or lesser stability of the State. If 
danger threatened, people would begin to feel uneasy about the 
ultimate payment of the public debt, and if danger was near, 
might feel troubled even about the interest of their money, and 
would probably then sell their stock at a loss. Stock-holders, or 
fund-holders as they are called, consequently watch the course of 
public affairs with much concern. The existence of this national 
debt must be included amongst the circumstances which have 
rendered English public life so much more animated than that of 
other nations. 

The reign of William is not generally quoted as one in which 
literature conspicuously shone. Tlie king was too deeply absorbed 
in his one great aim of breaking the power of Louis to give much 
attention to the arts of peace. It was under the reign of his 
successor Anne that the intellectual activity excited by the Revo- 
lution found expression in compositions which will last as long 
as the language in which they are written. Dryden belonged to 
the epoch of the Stuarts ; Milton to that of the Commonwealth ; 
"Pope and Addison were about to put forth their powers. Newton, 
Locke, Bunyan, and Defoe, however, still lived to exemplify every 
form of intellectual greatness allied with purity of character, but 
so far from having owed anything to favour and patronage, it 
constitutes the moral glory of each that they rebuked the vice and 
tyranny of the preceding reigns. The Revolution owed much to 
the influence of these illustrious men, to whom it afforded peace 
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and aecarity. BuDyan only saw the dawn of this happy revoh- 
tion, for he died 1688. In Anne's leign, howeyer, there flouiBhed 
so many men of genius that snbeequent historians agree in maik- 
ing it as one which forms an epoch in English^literatuie. 



Cbtemporanf Soverttgns and EvenU.^Franee : Louis xir. RutHa: Peter the Gxett. 
Suxdens Charles xi. and xxi. Biusia, Dennutrk, and Poland unite aydnit Bweden (1<^)- 
Charles \.u. rictorious in DenmaA and Russia (1700). Pmssia becomes a kingdom (1701). 

Q^ettion$.—l. What important Act was passed at the b^^lnning of this reign ? 2. What 
was the object of the coalition against France, and mention some of the erents of the war ? 
8. Where and when was peace signed ? 4. Wzile a short nafraliTe of the Iridi rampaiem 
ff. What was the Act of Settlement? 



2. Anne (Daughter of James H) 

A.D. 1702-1714. 

THE WAR OF THE SUCCESSION — Mi^RLBOBOUOu's SUCCESSES — LONG PABLIAMETiT 
— UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND — THE FRENCH KING SUES FOR PEACB 
— MARLBOROUGH DISMISSED — PEACE OF UTRECHT — HANOVERIAN 8DCCBB- 
SION SECURED. 

Anne was thirty-eight years of age when she ascended the 
throne. The differences she had had with her sister Queen Mary 
and with King William, led her to show such dislike to the Whigs, 
that one of her first acts was to order the names of the great Whig 
leadere to be erased from the list of privy councillors. Lord and 
Lady Marlborough, however, though belonging to the Whig party, 
had so ingratiated themselves with her, that they retained their 
influence and were on such familiar terms that they adopted 
towards each other the names of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. 
Morley. The queen forthwith caused Mr. Freeman to be elevated 
to the rank of Captain-General of the English forces, while her 
husband. Prince G^oi^e, whose English title was Duke of Cum- 
berland, was named Generalissimo and Lord High Admiral Her 
prime minister, although not so called, was the Lord High Trea- 
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Buier Godolphin. The grand alliance which William had fonned 
against the French king, with a yiew to reduce his power, and 
prevent the succession of his family to the throne of Spain, 
received the sanction of Anne, and in combination with the allies 
war was dedaied the same day at London, the Hague, and 
Vienna. Marlborough obtained the command of the united 
armies in the war which ensued — called the " War of the Succes- 
sion,"^ — ^and began that career of extraordinary glory and success 
which placed him amongst the greatest captains in history. 
In the Low Countries, town after town surrendered to his arms, 
and the first campaign saw the Dutch frontier rendered secure, 
and the navigation of the Mouse set free. His glory was fur- 
ther enhanced by the failure of an expedition undertaken against 
Cadiz by Ormond and Rook& The queen rewarded Marlborough 
by creating him Duke, with a pension of £5000 a year. 

The next year (1703) Marlborough, by the boldness and 
rapidity of his movements, astonished the French, accustomed to 
deal with slower antagonists ; but owing to the tardiness of his 
aUies, the Duke was not able to carry out all his plans. Never- 
theless Bonn, Huy, Limburg, and Gueldres fell into his hands. 
When the British Parliament assembled on 9 th November, the 
queen declared her intention of carrying on the war until the Arch- 
duke Ciiai'les should be seated on the Spanish throna 

A plot against the queen was discovered in Scotland, which, 
originating with Lord Lovat, was called <^ Fraser's Plot ;" in con- 
sequence of which, the queen was petitioned to settle the Crown 
of Scotland, like that of England, upon the heirs of the Princess 
Sophia. This event gave a stimulus to the projected union of the 
two countries. 

The queen, who was remarkably attached to the Church of 
England, resigned that portion of her own revenues which arose 
from Church property, about £1 6,000 a year, for the purpose of 
augmenting the livings of poor curates. This liberality was marred 

* The object of it being to seat the Archdake Charles of Austria on the Spaninh throne, as 
a coontarpoiM to the growing power and ambition of France. 
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by a bigotiy towards difisenting ministers, too frequently exhibited 
throughout her reign. An Act was passed by Parliament, the 
object of which was to enforce the exclusion of Dissenters finom 
civil offices. The Tories, composed partly of Jacobites (those who 
desired to reinstate the House of Stuart), and partly of those who 
held by the Act of Parliament which confined the Crown to Pro- 
testants, were more powerful than the Whigs, and carried this ob- 
noxipus Act. 

Early in April 1704, Marlborough set out on his greatest cam- 
paign. His object was to save Vienna from the threatened junction 
of the French and their allies the Bavarians ; but as the Dutch 
wished to keep him for the defence of their own territories, he was 
obliged to conceal his plans from everybody, except his great ally, the 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. The way in which he effected his march 
to the Danube, despite remonstrances of friends and opposition of 
foes, proved him to be a profound master of the military art. On 
the 27th June, Marlborough beat the French and Bavarians in the 
bloody battle of Donauwerth, a victory which opened Bavaria to inva- 
sion. Meantime, Prince Eugene was engaged in checking the ad- 
vance of the French, but notwithstanding his efforts, the latter suc- 
ceeded in forming a junction with the Bavarians. Marlborough, in 
order to unite Ms forces to those of Prince Eugene, crossed the 
rivers Archa, Lech, Wemitz, and the Danube, although swollen by 
heavy rains ; and on Sunday (13th August) crossed the Eessel 
with 52,000 men and 52 pieces of cannon. The French num- 
bered from 4000 to 5000 more, and had also the advantage of 
ground. Then was fought the memorable battle of Blenheim, in 
which the French lost 35,000 in kiUed, wounded, and prisoners, 
and among the latter their conmiander, Marshal Tallard. The 
losses on the side of the allies amounted to 12,000, but the vic- 
tory was decisive, for the empire was saved. The same year 
(1704) gave England Gibraltar, which fell into the hands of the 
Admirals Sir Geoige Rooke and Sir doudesley Shovel 

An expedition was now sent to Spain, under the Earl of Peter* 
borough, one of the most daring men of the time. Arriving at 
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Allen, in Yalenda, at the head of 7000 Dutch and English troops, 
he proposed to the archduke to march direct to Madrid, 150 miles 
distant, and so end the war. This advice not being accepted, the 
Earl waited for an opportunity to strike a great blow. His object 
was the formidable fortress of Barcelona, which it was said would 
require at least 30,000 men to besiege. Lord Peterborough, how- 
ever, on the 13th September, assembled 1500 English soldiers, 
who scaled the hills by night, and, without observation, reached 
the walls where they halted till daybreak. As soon as they were 
descried, the enemy, as had been expected, advanced into the outer 
ditch, into which the English leaped, and along with the fugitives 
entered the fortress. A reserve of 1000 men, posted for the pur- 
pose, soon came up, and to the astonishment of the world Barce- 
lona was won by the genius of one extraordinary man. This was 
only the first of a series of splendid successes, but being thwarted 
in his brilliant plans by the phlegmatic Charles, who rendered 
himself obnoxious by his eccentricities, the Earl was eventually re- 
called, and with him went the good fortune of the allies in Spain. 
To avenge Blenheim, Marshal Yilleroy encountered Marlborough 
at Bamilies (1706), but met with a defeat so decisive that the 
French lost the Spanish Netherlands. At the same time Prince 
Eugene saved Turin, and drove the French out of Italy. 

This year sat the last Scotch Parliament The Treaty of Union 
was, after great opposition, carried, and the Parliament, which met 
in Westminster in 1707, was that of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. Through the influence mainly of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Whigs were taken into the ministry, and began to influ- 
ence the Boyal Counsels. 

An attempt of the Pretender (son of James n.) to land in Scot- 
land in the course of the year 1708, was prevented by Admiral 
Byng. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and the Duke of 
Hamilton and twenty-one Scotch lords arrested. The Pretender then 
joined the French in Flanders, and was present at Oudenarde, where 
Marlborough and Eugene .gained a great victory, capturing above 
100 standards, with a loss to the French of 15,000 men. lisle 
opened its gates, and France herself lay exposed to invasion. In the 
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V . • * v3nt were now bent on peace, contrary to 

t ^ . js. The Archduke Charles, in whose name 

v.- . • j.rried on, had, by the death of his brother 

.:. ' -^ .peror of Germany, which was urged as a reason 

. , ''^^^ lis claims to the throne of Spain. Utrecht was 

' % .ace of negotiation, and Marlborough returned home 

^■. with misappropriating the public money — ^a charge 

^ ed probability from his notorious avarice. He was dis- 

k ii his employments. His secretary was expelled from the 

L Commons, along with Robert Walpde, afterwards the 
. minister, who was included in the same charge, in conse- 
oe of his taking bribes from contractors. Prince Eugene came 
ii^ngland, in the vain hope of having the war prolonged ; and, 
uring his stay, passed most of his time with his illustrious com- 
panion-in-arms, for whom he never failed to evince the most pro- 
found admiration. On the prince's return he learned, by the loss of 
the battle of Denain, how much Marlborough's absence was to be 
deplored. As Philip v. of Spain agreed to renounce his rights to 
the French throne, ^ allowed to retain that of Spain, the Peace of 
Utrecht was proclaimed 4:th May 1713, after a war of twelve 
years, which, without apparently obtaining any direct object, yet 
established the balance of the European powers, humbled Louis xrv., 
the great plague and scourge of Europe, and exalted the reputation 
ofEngland. 
Anne's health beginning to decline, her favourite. Lady Masham* 
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through whom miniBten had been dunged, campaigiis marred, and 
negotialioiiB with forragn powen bad^managed, bc^gan to work on 
her royal vmtnm^s mind in £i,Toiir of her brother, the Piefcender. 
Happily, her effortato have the ancoeHaion altered were neatraliaed 
by another and riral £i.Toarite, the DocheaB of Somereet, who bob- 
tained the Hoiue of Hanorer. By meana of La^ Maaham, Har- 
ley earl of Oxford waa tamed out, and Lord Bolingbroke, who 
had been mainly instromental in effecting the Peace of Utrecht, 
and who waa in league with the Pretender, became all-powerM. 
Three days before the death of Anne, and, at the critical moment, 
the Whig Dukea of Aigyle and Someraet took their pLaoes at the 
Council table, had Shiewabniy dedared prime ministo*, with direc- 
tiona to Becure the sacceasion as fixed by Pariiament, and thus 
fruatrated Bolingbroke and the Pretender. Anne died 1st Augost 
1714, in the 50th year of her age, and the Elector g£ Hanover 
was proclaimed king of England by the name and title of Geoige 
the First. 

Anne, although narrow-minded and bigoted, yet must be allowed 
some credit for the purer manners which distinguished her court 
from that of her father and unde, notwithstanding the political 
intrigues of which it was the scene. The happy improyements 
introduced by her good sister Mary, WUliam's queen, were main- 
tained The literature of the period became so refined as even 
till this day to be r^;aTded as a perfect modd of English writing. 
The names of Pope, Swift, Addison, Prior, Stede, are remembered 
as household words. Literature was highly honoured, and men of 
genius rewarded with distinguished offices. Addison became Se- 
cretary of State ; and Prior, without advantage of birth or &mfly 
connexion, was charged with political n^otiations of the highest 
importance. 



OoUmporarp Soverdffiu and Evmtt.-^Franu : Louis xit. Bmdm: Chailfls zii. 
Rmtia : Peter the Great. Peter (be Great defeats Gbarles xu. at Paltowa (1709U 

Q!Miti(m$.—l. What was the object of the War of Baocwwion ? 2. Write a soodnct nar- 
ratire of Marlborough's campaigns between 1703 and 1711. S. What were the tarns of 
the Peace of Utrecht ? 4. What was tbe character of Anne's Court, and of the IfteraturB 
of her reign ? 
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EIGHTH EPOCH. 

A.D. 1714-1793. 

EXTENSION AND SETTLEMENT OF BBITISH IMPERIAL POWEE IN 
INDIA AND THE NEW WOELD UNDSfi THE HOUSE OF HANOVEE. 
DUSING THIS PEEIOD, FEOM GEOEGE FIEST TO GEOEGE THIED, 
ENGLAND WON MOST OF HEE COLONIES, LAID THE FOUNDATION 
OF HEE INDIAN EMPIEE, AND SECUEED HEE NAVAL SUPEEMACY. 

[During this Epoch flourished Samuel Johnson, Goldsmith, Stimet Oibhon, 

Mobertson, Cowper, and Bums.] 



1. George I. 

Th^ House of Brunswick. 
A.D. 1714-1727. 

THE OLD PBETENDER AHD HIS DEFEAT — FOEEION POUCY — THE MISSISSIPPI 

AND SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. 

'^*™** '• Geoege (fifty-four years of 

EUzabeth m. Frederic t. elector-palatine. age) did not leave HanOVer 

Sophia m. Ernest Aagustns, elector of HanoTer, for Ellfirland till Beven Wecks 
descendant of the Guelphs. ^. a » j j.i. xtTu i. 

after Anne s death. When he 

George I. m. Sophia of Brunswick. t , . i .i • i •xi. 

did at length amve along with 
his son, Prince George, his plain, undignified appearance, and care- 
less dress, did not much attract his loyal subjects, and seemed to 
accord too well with his phlegmatic temperament. During the 
interyal that elapsed between Anne's death and his accession. 
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the gOYemment had been carried on by a Eegency previously 
settled. The king, in his new ministry, included Marlborough, and 
placed the great duke at the head of the army. Robert Walpole 
was appointed one of the ministers of state. 

A manifesto from the Pretender excited great ferment, because 
it plainly intimated that the last ministry of Queen Anne had pro- 
mised him the succession. The House of Commons, after hearing 
the king's assurance through the Chancellor (for Greorge could not 
speak English), that he would make the " Constitution in Church 
and State " the motto of his government, proceeded to take steps 
for bringing the partisans of the Pretender to punishment. The 
Earl of Oxford was committed to the Tower. The Duke of 
Ormond fled, and Bolingbroke was impeached. These acts, how- 
ever, did not arrest the proceedings of the Pretender's friends, 
for on the 9 th September 1715, the Earl of Mar raised his stan- 
dard at Braemar, and was soon supported by the Marquis TulU- 
bardine. Lord Kenmure was busy in the south-west of Scot- 
land, being joined by Earls Nithsdale and Winton, while Forster, 
with the Earl of Derwentwater and Lord Widdrington, were roufr- 
ing the people at Morpeth. But neither the Earl of Mar, who 
commanded the Scottish insurgents, nor Forster, who headed 
the movement in the north of England, possessed the smallest 
military capacity. The English insurgents having marched to 
Preston in Lancashire, without receiving the accession to their 
numbers which they expected, did not defend the town as they 
might have done, and the English generals. Carpenter and Wills, 
made captives Lords Derwentwater, Widdrington, Nithsdale, 
Winton, Camwath, Kenmure, Nairn, and Charles Murray, with 
several other persons of distinction. 

On the same November day. Mar was sacrificing his gallant 
Highlanders at Sheriffinuir. He had 10,000 men, but the 
cavalry were useless from ignorance of tactics ; while the Duke of 
Argyle, the commander of the Royal forces, had but 8500 — ^theee, 
however, including three good cavalry regiments. The curious 
feature of the battle that followed was, that while Argyle was 
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engaged pursuing his advantages against the Highland left wing, 
which, although broken, retired in order, attempting ten times to 
rally within a space of two miles, his own left wing had, without 
his knowledge, been signally defeated by the insurgents' right ; 
while Mar, in like manner, ignorant of the defeat incurred by a 
portion of his own army, pursued the retreating portion of Aisle's. 
Mar, stopped in his pursuit, and marching back to Sheriffmuir, 
took up a position on an eminence, which he so foolishly aban- 
doned as to wring from one of the Highland chiefs, (Gordon of 
Glenbucket, the exclamation, " for an hour of Viscount Dun- 
dee !" The consequence of the blunder was utter defeat. On 
the 2 2d December the Pretender (son of James n.), misled by 
Mae reports as to the number of his adherents, landed at Peter- 
head, and on the 6th January made his public entiy into Dundee, 
with Mar on his right hand and the Earl Marshal on his left. 
On the 8th he reached the Royal Palace of Scone, near Perth, 
where he formed a Council and issued manifestoes. But his man- 
ner, which was awkward, and his stubborn temper and bigoted 
character, did not win friendship. In fact, there was disappoint- 
ment on both sides. The Pretender expected to meet a large body 
of supporters ; and the comparatively few insurgents, on the other 
hand, looked for a French army in the train of their royal chief, 
and saw nona The Pretender accordingly, perceiving how mat- 
ters stood, made up his mind to escape as quietly as possible. 
Argyle, meanwhile, was approaching over ground covered with 
snow, and a country which had been laid waste in order to check 
his advance, — a cruel proceeding which entailed great miseiy on 
the inhabitants. The Pretender, Mar, and some others, escaped 
to Franca Then followed the usual tragedies after a suppressed 
insorrectioiL Leading men, such as Derwentwater, Nithsdale, and 
Eenmnie, were executed ; but, generally speaking, there was not 
much bloodshed. 

The attachment of George to his Hanoverian dominions entangled 
the British nation in veiy complicated relations with foreign 
stateflw Philip Y. of Spain was keeping his eye on the Frendi 
throne, which, by the Treaty of Utrecht, he had renoimoed at the 
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close of the war of succession. The heir was a sickly child of six 
years old, aud the kingdom was governed by the Duke of Orleans^ 
as Regent, who, according to the treaty, was heir-apparent. Fear- 
ing the designs of Philip, the Eegent proposed an offensive and 
defensive alliance with George, which, in his concern for his con- 
tinental dominions, he agreed to, at the same time inducing the 
Dutch to sign the treaty. George, it must be remai'ked, by this 
act deprived the Pretender of French support. 

Not content with the limits of Hanover, he was anxious to ex- 
tend his kingdom, and temptation was thrown out by Denmark, 
which, as the price of his aid against Charles xn. of Sweden, 
offered him the rich districts of Verden and Bremen. A British 
fleet was sent into the Baltic, and England found heisell' at war 
for the sake of Hanover. The Swedish king, breathing revenge, 
took up the cause of the Pretender, and was planning an invasion 
of England in his support when he met his death at the siege of 
Friedrichshall(1718). 

The King of Spain, also enraged at the triple alliance con- 
cluded between France, England, and Holland, for the mainten- 
ance of the Treaty of Utrecht, determined to assist the enemies of 
George. Under the administration of the famous minister, Cardinal 
Alberoni, the power of Spain had wonderfully revived. This 
statesman determined to recover for Spain her former possessions in 
Italy, which, by the peace of Utrecht, had been transferred to the 
Emperor of Germany. A mighty fleet was accordingly equipped, 
Sardinia was seized, and the British government sent Sir Creoige 
hyng to the Mediterranean with orders to fight the Spanish Ar- 
mada (June 1718). The Emperor now found it his interest to 
adhere to the Triple Alliance (which thus became the Quadruple 
Alliance) to save his Italian possessions from the Spaniards. Byng 
sailed from Naples to save Messina (9 th August), and, on turning 
the point of Faro, saw the Spanish fleet, composed of 27 sail of 
the line and 7 galleys, in order of battle, which, on the appear- 
ance of the British Admiral, drew ofi*. Byng followed, but his 
pursuit was somewhat checked by a calm. Battle was joined next 
morning at ten o'clock, and at three the Spanish Admiral stnidc 
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his flag. Bj sunset the naval power of Spain was annihilated. 
With it fell the plan formed for the invasion of £ng]and from Cadiz, 
in the name of the Pretender, headed by the fugitive Duke of Or- 
sumd, and supported by a rising in Scotland The Pretender, who 
had gone to Madrid, was sent off to Italy to meet his bride, the 
Princess Clementina Sobieski The French Regent was now at 
war with Spain, and, as if to complete the strange turn of affairs, 
his troops were commanded by Marshal Berwick, natural son of 
James n., and Philip's own great general in that war of the suc- 
cession, where parties now allied were then fighting one another 
with deadly hostility. British troops, under Lord Cobham, were 
ai Yigo destroying ammunition and stores ; whOe Admiral Byng, 
supplying the deficiences of his allies, and acting in Sicily as sailor, 
soldi^, and diplomatist, obliged Messina to surrender (21st 
October 1719). Philip, to propitiate his antagonists, expelled his 
able minister Alberoni from Spain, and abandoned the Pretender. 
Peace was signed, and Europe secured a twelve years' tranquillity. 
After this both France and England became infected with a 
mania for speculation. In France, an able Scotch adventurer 
named Law, raised a company to work the boundless natural produc- 
tions said to be contained in the Valley of the Mississippi People of 
all ranks ran wildly after shares in the dazzling enterprise, and they 
rose to an extravagant premium. The promised wealth was found to 
be imaginary, and, the bubble bursting, caused ruin far and wide. 
In England, a similar scheme, called the South Sea Bubble, also 
burst in like manner, and people at length learned by bitter expe- 
rience how preferable is steady industry to imcertain gambling. 
The professed object of the South Sea Company was to trade with 
the countries on the Pacific — a trade firom which the projectors 
assured the nation that enormous profits would arise. The Go- 
vernment having given the scheme their countenance, there was a 
universal rush for shares which, after the declaration of a fictitious 
dividend of 50 per cent., rose to upwards of £1000 each. As it 
was impossible to realize the promised wealth, those who had sold 
their all to invest the proceeds in the shares, were ruined. The 
misery that ensued was very wide-spread. 
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The great Duke of Marlborough died 16th June 1^22, and the 
same year was bom the young Pretender, an event which again 
raised the hopes of the Jacobites. In order to punish the Boman 
Catholics, who were accused of favouring another abortive move- 
ment, Walpole levied a tax of £100,000 on their estates. Bishop 
Atterbury was impeached, and amongst his defenders was the 
famous poet Alexander Pope. He was banished to France. The 
exile Bolingbroke was, however, pardoned, and allowed to return 
home. 

In 1727 Spain, which had concluded a treaty of amity with her 
old antagonist the Emperor of Germany, thought herself strong 
enough to frighten England into a surrender of Gibraltar, but the 
Emperor having repented of his engagement, Philip was obliged to 
raise the siege he had rashly begun, and to make peace in time to 
save the Plate ships on their return from South America. On the 
3d June George set out for his kingdom of Hanover, and on the 
1 0th, while on the way, was seized with apoplexy, and died be- 
fore his carriage reached Osnabriick, in the 68th year of his age. 
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fikTour. 3. Gire a short account of the foreign policy of England during George i.'b reign. 



2. George II. (Son of George I.) 

A.D. 1727-1760. 

WHIO MINI8TBT UNDER SIR ROBERT WALPOLE — LENGTHENED PEACE WAR WITH 

SPAIN — ^WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION — VICTORT AT DETTINOEN, AND 
DEFEAT AT FONTENOlf — PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD, HIS HISTORY AND FINAL 
OVERTHROW— WAR WITH FRANCE — THE SEVEN YEARS* WAR CARRIED OH IK 

AMERICA, INDIA, THE CONTINENT, AND ON THE SEA — SUCCESSFUL ISSUE AN 

ACCOUNT OP THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

George n., forty-four years of age, was, like his father, not much 
favoured by advantages of person, being small and hard-featured ; 
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bat he had the advantage of speaking English fluently, and was, 
moreover, sociable and accessible. With his father he had at one 
lime been on bad terms, and was destined in turn to suffer the 
misery of disagreement with his own son. Queen Caroline was 
happily of a mind and temper to counteract family disunions, and 
even to exercise a beneficent influence on public affairs. She it 
was who acted as Regent during the many visits which George, like 
the late king, paid to his Hanoverian dominions. The king, it was 
said, went wrong whenever he acted contrary to her advice. Through 
her influence the peace-loving Robert Walpole was retained in power ; 
and as France was at the same time ruled by Cardinal Fleury, a 
minister of like temper, the advantageous Treaty of Seville was 
concluded on the 9th November 1730, by which Spain joined in a 
defensive alliance with England, France, and Holland. Through 
the exertions of these ministers also, a war was prevented between 
the Emperor and Spain on account of Naples and Sicily, which, 
having been united under the name of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, were allowed to be erected into an independent kingdom 
under Don Carlos, the Queen of Spain's son. 

The debates in Parliament during the session of 1737 turned on 
the disturbances in Edinburgh, caused by the Porteous mob, rendered 
ever memorable by Sir Walter Scott's Heart of Mid-Lothian}- 

1 A criminal named Wilson had been condemned to death for haying robbed the collec- 
tor of excise, a deed which he contrived to palliate in his own eyes by the consideration 
that the collector had rained him by a seizure of smuggled goods. As Wilson had, with 
generous self-devotion, favoured the escape of his accomplice in the robbery, by laying hold 
of the two soldiers in whose custody they were, whilst he retained the third with his teeth, 
the Edinburgh mob became greatly interested in his fate. When the execution was over, 
their feelings of discontent broke out in acts of violence, and to repress these the guard 
fired upon them, imder Forteous's orders, killing and wounding severaL This event took 
place 14th April 1736. Porteous, accused of having exceeded his duty, was taken up, tried, 
found guilty of murder, and condemned to death. The Crown, however, granted a reprieve, 
foUowed by a pardon, which so infuriated the people of Edinburgh, that a mob deliberately 
forced the prison doors, took Porteous out and hanged him. The British Parliament in turn 
became greatly excited at this proceeding, and determined to visit the consequences on the 
city authorities of Edinburgh, whom they held responsible for the conduct of the mob. which, 
in the opinion of the House, they ought to have restrained at all hazarda A resolution was 
accordingly passed, disabling the Provost from ever holding office, and obliging the Corpora- 
lion to pay £2000 to PorteouiaCs widow. 
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Family differences had risen to such a height between the king 
and his son Prince George, now married to Augusta, Princess of 
Saxe-Gotha, that his Mi^esty ordered his son and family to quit 
the Royal Palace of St. James's. Soon aftel' the excellent Queen 
Caroline died (20th November 1737). 

After the queen's death, Walpole's influence began to decline. 
A great outcry was raised against Spain, which was not withoot 
some justification, as Spain excluded our merchants from trading 
with her South American possessions. English merchant sailors 
would occasionally try to evade the Spanish regulations, and meet- 
ing with ill treatment, did not fail to report their sufferings at 
home, and swell the cry for war or freedom of the seas. One man 
named Jenkyns, came with a stoiy of having had his ears cut off, 
and raised public fury to such a height, that war was universally 
demanded. Walpole, contrary to his inclinations, was obliged to 
yield, and on the 19th of October 1739, war was proclaimed in 
London amidst ringing of joy-bells, which caused the minister to 
exclaim, " They may ring their bells now, they will soon be wring- 
ing their hands !" France, which had offered her mediation in vain, 
formed an alliance with Spain under the name of the Family Com- 
pact. The war did not commence auspiciously. A combined attack 
on Carthagena by the fleet under Vernon, and a land army, ended 
in failure, Lord Cathcart having, in the course of operations, lost 
three-fourths of his troops — 9000 out of 12,000. Public anger 
at disappointment was now turned against the peace-loving Walpole, 
who, to the king's great regret, was obliged to retire from power. 

In 1740 the war for the succession to the states of Charles VL, 
the Emperor of Germany, broke out on the Continent through the 
ambition of Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, who began his 
reign by seizing Silesia from Maria Theresa, daughter and heiress 
of the emperor. A temporary peace was effected through British 
mediation between the queen and Frederick. The former then 
turned her whole strength against the French, who were supporting 
the claims of the Duke of Bavaria to her Austrian possessions. 
During these dissensions an English army, assembled chiefly for the 
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{protection of Hanoyer, found itself on the northern bank of the 
Maine under Lord Stair, while a French army lay opposite, and 
though war had not yet been declared, Stair thought proper to re- 
treat rather than risk being cut off from his communications with 
the Austrian force sand with Hanover. He was out-manoeuyred, 
however, and found himself cooped up in a narrow valley, when 
Bang George and his son, the Duke of Cumberland, arrived, and 
fought the battle of Dettingen (27th June 1743), and by a well- 
won victory jfreed the army from its perilous position. The next 
year, the Duke of Cumberland was not so fortunate when he had 
to deal with Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy, on the 11th May 1745. 
The English, owing to the torpidity of their allies the Dutch, who' 
stood on the field with their arms folded, had to retreat. But they 
did so leisurely, with their faces to the foe, and in such admirable 
order as to cause the French historian Voltaire to record that never 
had the military virtues of the British soldier shone with brighter 
lustre. Assailed by artillery in front and on both flanks, the Bri- 
tish legion retired in as perfect order as if executing a manoeuvre 
on parade. 

Charles Edward, the young Pretender (grandson of James ii.) 
seeing England entangled in a continental war, and her arms checked, 
thought his time come for asserting his claims to the throne. France 
had the year previously prepared an expedition in his favour, which, 
in consequence of bad weather and the watchfulness of the English 
fleet, had come to nought. But now the French had neither money 
nor arms to spare ; and although warned .by the Highlanders not 
to attempt a landing unless he could bring at least 6000 dis- 
ciplined troops, 10,000 stand of arms, and some money, yet 
Charles Edward, with the impetuosity and inexperience of youth, 
determined upon pursuing his rash design. With some difficulty 
he obtained a brig of 18 guns, and an old man-of-war of 67 guns. 
The latter, encountered by a British ship, got so damaged that 
she had to return, and Charles was landed on an islet on the 
west coast of Scotland, on a July day of the memorable year 
1745. It was on the 25th he set his foot on the mainland,. 
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accompanied by only seyen persons, the principal being the Mar- 
quess of Tullil^rdine. Conducted to Borodale, belonging to young 
Clanranald, Charles despatched messages through the Highlands 
The gallant Cameron of Lochiel at once repaired to meet the 
prince, with the view of dissuading him from his rash enterprise, 
but not succeeding, chivalrously determined to support him. A 
general rendezvous of the Camerons and other clans was appointed 
at Glenfinnan, where from 700 to 800 Highlanders being assembled, 
old Tullibardine unfurled the flag, composed of white, blue, and red 
silk. Additional supporters raised his force to 1600 men. So 
little prepared was the Grovemment to make opposition, that the 
Pretender marched without disturbance to Perth, and from Perth 
to Edinburgh, receiving numerous adhesions on the way. While 
they were proclaiming the Pretender at Edinburgh, Sir John Cope 
was, on the 1 8th September, landing troops and artillery at Dunbar, 
whence he prepared to move on the capital. Charles determined upon 
going out to meet Cope at the village of Duddingston. On the 
morning of the 20th, drawing his sword, he exclaimed, " Gentle- 
men, I have thrown away the scabbard !" The two armies met at 
Prestonpans, a few miles from Edinburgh (21st September 1745). 
Sir John Cope was defeated, and the young Pretender returned to 
Holyrood House in triumph. At a review of his troops, there 
mustered only 1400 Highlanders, for a great number had gone 
home to store up the spoil made at Prestonpans. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Cumberland arrived from Flanders with 
Dutch, Danish, and English troops, and Marshal Wade was sent 
into the northern counties of England. By the end of October, 
Charles found himself at the head of some 5000 to 6000 men, of 
whom 400 were cavalry. He then crossed the border, and laid 
siege to Carlisle, and on the 1 5th November made his triumphal 
entry into that town as victor. Leaving there a small garrison, he 
renewed his march, and pushed on by Kendal and Lancaster to 
Preston, which he reached on the 27th, and thence he proceeded to 
Wigan and Manchester. But Marshal Wade was coming down on 
his rear, and Cumberland lay in front with greatly superior forcea. 
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The expectations he had formed of being joined by the Roman 
Catholics of Lancashire failed, but he nevertheless persisted in 
marching on to Derby. Here he halted and hesitated ; and, at last, 
on the advice of the able Lord George Murray, agreed to retrace his 
footsteps. Cumberland's dragoons came up with the retreating army 
on the 18th December, at C]ifton Moor, near Penrith, but were 
assailed so furiously by the Highlanders that they discontinued close 
pursuit. On the 20th, Charles' birthday, he recrossed the Scot- 
tish border. Fresh levies indeed awaited him, but Lord John 
Drummond, who was expected with a large force from France, 
had been very unfortunate, losing half his transports in con- 
sequence of the attacks of English cruisers, so that he landed with 
only one regiment of foot, two troops of horse, a few companies 
of an Lish brigade, and some arms. The Pretender's army now 
numbered 9000, which he foolishly employed in laying siege to 
Stirling. General Hawley was now advancmg in full confidence 
of victory. The insurgents resolved not to stand on the defensive, 
but to advance to the attack, and the English general was sur- 
prised at seeing the Highlanders assembled in order of battle at 
Falkirk, the 17th January 1746. Li the battle that ensued the 
Pretender came off victorious. 

The Duke of Cumberland set out from Edinburgh on the 31st. 
The Highlanders repassed the Forth, and made for the north. 
Cumberland proceeded to Stirling, thence to Perth, and by the 
26th February had reached Aberdeen. Meanwhile Charles had 
reached Inverness, from which Lord Loudon (18th February) 
thought it prudent to retreat. Fort-George fell into the Pretender's 
hands, and with the cannon there taken Fort-Augustus was com- 
pelled to surrender. By degrees the forces of Cumberland kept 
closing round, and on the 15th April the Highlanders formed in 
order of battle on Culloden Moor. Here they learned that the 
king's troops had halted at Nairn to celebrate the Duke's birthday, 
on which a resolution was taken to make a night attack on the camp 
of the revellers. The expedition failed. The clans lost their way 
in the dark, and as morning broke, they attempted to recover their 
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ground, overwhelmed with fa4}igae and hunger. In this state they 
were attacked by troops, fresh, and twice as numerous, and Charles 
suffered a decisive and disastrous, although, under such circum- 
stances, not an inglorious defeat (16th April 1746). The High- 
landers, out of 4000, lost from 2000 to 2600 men. Charles 
wandered forth an almost solitary fugitive, his only companions 
being O^SuUivan, O'Neile, and Burke a servant At length after 
incredible privations he reached the isle of South Uist Thither he 
was tracked, and the island early in June was siurrounded by ships 
and boats, and searched from end to end, but searched in vain, for 
none would betray his hiding-place. A generous lady. Flora Mac- 
Donald, daughter of MacDonald of Melton, being introduced to 
Charles at a solitary farm-house, was so affected by his thin wasted 
appearance, that she resolved upon aiding his escape to a place of 
greater security. Passing him as her maid-servant, she conducted 
him in safety to Skye, for which the noble lady was afterwards 
arrested and confined a year in jail. This was not the end of his 
miserable adventures. He had still to wander fram place to place, 
trusting to the fidelity of people tempted by an offer of £30,000 
for his apprehension, and for the honour of humanity tempted in 
vain. It was not till the 20th September that he succeeded in 
escaping on board a French vessel which Jbore him off to Morlaix, 
on the coast of Brittany. The measures taken by the Duke of 
Cumberland after the battle of Culloden, were so cruel that he got 
the name of the Butcher, by which he was universally stigmatized. 
Thus ended the last attempt to restore the dynasty of the StnartB. 
When the Duke of Cumberland next appeared in the field, it was 
as commander-in-chief of an allied army of Dutch, Flemish, Aus- 
trian, and English, niunbering 100,000 men, opposed to the French 
under Marshal Saxe, against whom he fought the battle of Laf- 
feldt, near Maestricht (2d July 1747), a battle which, owing to 
bad generalship, he lost. The French overran the Low Countries, 
but on the other hand they wexe beaten out of Italy, where the 
Spanish Bourbons were endeavouring to establish themselves. At 
sea the English were more successful Admiral Anson encountered 
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the French fleet off Finisterre, took six ships of the line, several 
frigates, and the best part of a numerous French convoy. Admiral 
Hawke, off Belleisle, captured six out of nine ships of the line ; 
Commodore Fox took 40 French ships returning richly laden from 
the West Indies. Other successes were obtained at sea, in various 
parts of the world. The French proposed peace, which was con* 
duded by a treaty signed at Aix4arChapelle (1748). As one of the 
articles bound France to give up the cause of the Pretender, the 
latter was (1 1th December) forcibly expelled from French territory. 

On the 20th March 1751, died the Prince of Wales, father of 
George ui. He was of a weak character, as was testified by the 
nature ckT his disputes with his family ; but as contrasted with 
his brother the Duke of Cumberland, the people regarded him with 
considerable favour. 

In 1755 war broke out afresh, in consequence of disputes be- 
tween France and England, about their American colonies. The 
French landed an army in Minorca. Admiral Byng waa sent from 
Gibraltar to throw succours into Port Mahon. As he avoided an 
engagement with the French fleet, and Minorca was thereby lost, 
he was tried by court-martial, and, as is now believed, uigustly 
condemned and shot. He died courageously. Some attempts on the 
coast of France ended ingloriously, but the worst of all was the 
disgrace incurred by the Duke of Cumberland, who, commanding 
50,000 allied troops, was driven out of Hanover, and obliged to sign 
the humiliating capitulation of Closter Severn (7th Sept. 1757). 

A great minister was, happily for the glory of Great Britain, now 
at the head of affairs. William Pitt the elder (afberwards Lord 
Chatham) was a splendid orator, whose language was inspired by 
a glowing spirit, which fired every one within his reach and influ- 
ence. He said he would conquer America through Grermany ; which 
meant that he would give the French enough to do in that quarter ; 
and he kept his word, by assisting Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
our ally, in the famous seven years' war, which was now raging. 

Meanwhile the struggles of the English and French for supre- 
macy in North America were going on. In July 1758 Louis- 
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bourg fell into the hands of the English. Cape Breton was re- 
duced, and Admiral Boscawen destroyed the French fleet sent to 
Canada. In the East again, the year 1759 opened with the con- 
quest of Goree and Guadaloupe. In America Ticonderoga and 
Niagara fell ; but the great exploit of the year was the capture of 
Quebec by General Wolfe, who, on 12th September 1759, scaled 
the almost inaccessible heights of Abraham, and defeated the 
French army which was decimated by the extraordinary steadiness 
of the English fire. Wounded and dying Wolfe heard the cry, 
" They run !" and in reply to his anxious question, " Who run ?" 
bemg told " The French ;" « Then," said the hero, « I die content !" 
Soon after the whole of the Canadas yielded to the English arms. 
On the Continent the war was waged with varying success, but 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick taking his stand at Minden (31st 
July) gained a great victory over the French, which compelled 
them to evacuate Hanover. The English auxiliaries, so far as the 
infantry were concerned, covered themselves with glory, but Lord 
George Sackville incurred disgrace by not obeying an order to 
charge at the head of the cavalry, for which he was tried on his 
return, and dismissed the service. On the 20th November Sir 
Edward Hawke attacked the French fleet in Quiberon Bay, in the 
midst of a storm, and in disregard of the dangers of a lee shore. 
He was seconded by Lord Howe. Two of the English ships 
were lost in the storm, and only a portion of the fleet could 
engage, yet a victory so complete was won as to put an end to 
all apprehension of invasion by France. In India the design of 
the French to found an empire had been foiled, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Clive, for the proper understanding of whose 
services it here becomes necessary to trace the progress of British 
intercourse with the East. 



THE EAST INDIA OOHPAVT. 



The East India Company was at first composed of 220 mer- 
chants and gentlemen of London, who became incorporated under 
a charter granted in the year 1599, by Queen Elizabeth, allowing 
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the Company the exclusive right of trading with the East Indies 
for a period of only fifteen years. The original capital was little 
more than £30,000, divided into 101 shares, but raised after- 
wards to £68,000. The first expedition, composed of five vessels 
bearing 500 men, sailed froni Torbay, April 22, 1601, to Sumatra, 
and the first factory they established was in Java. By leave of 
the Mogul (Emperor of India), a factory was in 1613 autho- 
rized at Surat, on the west coast of India, north of Bombay, with 
leave to carry on trade throughout the empire. When the original 
charter came to be renewed, so great had been the prosperity of 
the Company, that in 1616 the shareholders were increased to 
950, many of whom were gentlemen of rank, and the capital wa« 
raised to a million and a half. A new association started in 
1634, which obtained leave to trade with Bengal, but in a few 
years it merged into the original East India Company. 

On the east side of India, in 1 640, by permission of the Rajah of 
that part of the coast of Coromandel, was erected Fort St. George, 
as a dep6t for the company's muslins and wove goods. Thirteen 
years afterwards Madras was constituted a presidency ; but little 
did that high-sounding title then imply the preponderance exercised 
to-day, for the force of the company consisted only of ten soldiers 
keeping guard over two factories. The Hooghley factory in Bengal 
had been erected in 1 650, by permission of the Mogul Shah Jehan, 
who granted trading privileges. OHver Cromwell, had his power 
endured long enough, would probably have put an end to monopoly 
in the East, for he caused the right of all private adventurers to 
trade with India to be recognised. Charles ii., however, in 1661, 
renewed the Company's charter, transferring to them, in 1688, for 
a consideration, the island of Bombay, which he had received as 
a marriage portion from Portugal Again, in 1693, when par- 
liamentary power had increased as a consequence of the Revolution 
of 1688, the renewal of the Company's charter for twenty-one 
years was accompanied by a declaration of right of trade open to 
all adventurers. Five years afterwards rose the factory of Fort- 
William in Bengal. 
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It was not till the year 171 1 that the Company assumed that 
organized form which, with more or less modification, it subse- 
quently maintained. The board at home assumed the title of Direc- 
tors. The government of each of the three British settlements in 
India was committed to a president and council appointed by the 
Company, and the civil affairs were conducted by subordinate func- 
tionaries sent from England tmder covenants of service ; hence the 
general title of << Covenanted Civil Service" given to that branch 
of Indian administration. In 1 744 Parliament confirmed the Com- 
pany's privileges. This is a period which calls for particular notice, 
because India was then invaded and overrun by the Mahrattas, Per- 
sians, and Affghans, who nearly ruined the power of the Moguls. 
Nadir Shah wrested from the native ruler, Cabool, Scinde, Moultan 
and Cashmere. Guzerat and Malwa were lost through native in- 
trigues. The Deccan owned the ascendency of the Mahrattas, and 
Hyder Ali, afterwards the great antagonist of the British, seized 
Mysore. 

Up to this time the English in India had been merely traders, 
but the day was approaching when they would have to shoulder 
muskets and draw swords in order to maintain their footing. It 
was not from Mohammedan or Hindu that the first challenge came. 
The French too had formed a trading company, but seeing the op- 
portimity afforded by the anarchy which followed the incursions to 
which we have referred, they began to aim at no less than founding 
an empire in the East. Labourdonnais, governor of Mauritius, 
contrived to land troops, compelled Madras to capitulate, raised 
the French flag on Fort St. George, seized the Company's goods 
as prize of war, and held the English prisoners subject to release i 
upon payment of ransom (a.d. 1746). The success of Labour- 
donnais raised the envy of his fellow-countrymen- Dupleiz, go- 
vernor of Pondicherry, in order to show his supremacy, violated 
the treaty made with the English, by causing Madras to be 
rased to the ground, and the English prisoners were conducted 
in triumph through Pondicherry. A hero now rose to vindicate 
the British name. Amongst the prisoners was a young derk <^ 
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the Company named Olive. Disguised as a Mussulman, he made 
his escape to Fort St. David, one of the settlements subordi- 
nate to Madras. He begged to be allowed to become a soldier, 
and obtained an ensign*s commission. Peace had, however, been 
proclaimed between England and France, — hostilities ceased in 
India as elsewhere, and four years more elapsed before the genius 
of Olive was called into action, by which time he had reached 
his twenty-fifth year. In the interval the death of a great In- 
dian sovereign, the Viceroy of the Deccan, in 1748, had been 
followed by a disputed succession. Dupleix espoused the cause 
of one of the pretenders, fought and defeated his adversary, and 
became virtual master of the Oamatic. The English continued 
to recognise the defeated claimant, Mohammed Ali, as Nabob of 
the Oamatic. The latter, shut up in Trichinopoly, was be- 
sieged by Ohunsa Sahib and his French auxiliaries. Young 
Captain Olive, with leave of his superiors, put himself at the 
head of 200 English soldiers and 300 native troops, called 
Sepoys, and took Arcot, the capital of the Oamatic, by a coup-de- 
main. With like audacity he sallied out one night and dispersed 
an army of 3000 men assembled to recover Arcot, without losing 
a single man. He subsequently stood a siege of fifty days, from 
10,000 men, with unsurpassed heroism, finally repelling a most 
desperate assault in such a manner that the enemy dared not renew 
it. The news of these successes was received at Fort St. George 
with excessive delight. Reinforcements of 200 English and 700 
SeiK>ys were sent to the conqueror, who at once followed up his 
advantages. A Mahratta chief, Morari Roy, inspired by admimr 
tion of the English daring, declared for them and joined Olive. 
They then conjointly carried on the campaign against the enemy, 
who were 5000 strong, of whom 300 were French, and gained 
victory after victory. Pondicherry was made to suffer the indig- 
nities that had been inflicted on Madras, French influence received 
a fiatal blow, and English power rose suddenly. 

Returning home to England, Olive was received with uni- 
versal acdaim. In 1755, he went back to India governor of Fort 
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8t David, and a lieutenant-colonel in the king's anny. His 
genius was soon to be put to the strongest test Surajah Dowlah, 
sovereign of Bengal, hated the English. At the head of a great 
anny he marched against Fort-William, determined to destroy that 
important British settlement, and the fort fell into his hands. 
The English, to the number of 146, were thrust into a black hole 
twenty feet square, where, in the course of a stifling Indian night, 
123 died of suifocation, after undergoing indescribable suffering. 
Within forty-eight hours of the intelligence of this horrible crime 
reaching Madras, an expedition was ordered to the Hooghley under 
Olive, with a naval armament commanded by Admiral Watson. 
Calcutta was recovered. But something more was to be done : 
the fate of India was to be decided. After a toilsome day's 
march, Clive, at the head of only 3000 men, of whom 1000 
were English, took up his quarters in a grove of mango-trees near 
Plassey. A river lay between him and the enemy 60,000 strong. 
Should he cross that river and attack with the certainty that de- 
feat would be destruction ? A council of war which he called 
decided in the negative. Nevertheless he, after anxious deli- 
beration, resolved upon hazarding an engagement. The battle 
commenced at daybreak of the morning of the 20th June 1757. 
The English fire was so steady, and produced so great an effect, 
that disorder began soon to spread amongst the multitude — a 
disorder which Surajah Dowlah, cowardly as he was cruel, increased 
by his own terror and mental confusion. That immense army 
became a mob, and in an hour was in headlong flight before the 
disciplined valour of Olive's troops, who lost only twenty-two 
killed and fifty wounded. This victory gave the English command 
of the district round Calcutta, and was followed year after year by 
large additions of territory. Native princes, as in the cases of the 
Nabobs of the Camatic and Bengal, submitted to become pensioned 
dependants of the Company. The French, before the close of 1759, 
hod been defeated in every part of India, and British power was 
firmly established. 
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George n., full of years and glory, died suddenly, without pain, 
25th October 1760. The Calendar was reformed during this 
re^ the British Museum founded, and newspapers began to 
attain political importance. 



(Memporary Sovereigns and Eventi.— France i Lonis xr. Pruuia: Frederick i., ii. 
BuBsia invades the Crimea (1738). Frederick the Great takes Prague (1744). Earthquake 
at Lisbon (1755). 

Question*. — 1. Who was at the head of British afiyrs daring the first part of George ii.'s 
re^ ; and what was bis character ? 2. Write a narratiye of the Bebellion of '45. 3. What 
was the cause and the result of the war with France which broke out in 1755 ? 4. Give an 
account of the rise and progress of British rule in India. 



3. George m. 

(Son of Frederick Prince of TToZe*, and Orandson of George II.) 

PART FIBST, A.D. 1760-1789. 

0OHCLU8ION OF THK SEVEN TEABS' WAR — THE AMERICAN WAR— CHANGES OF 
MINISTR7— THE GORDON RIOTS — THE KING'S INSANITY. 

George m., on ascending the throne, was in his twenty-third 
year. A few months afterwards he married Charlotte Sophia of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, 8th September 1761, a princess, like him- 
self, of decorous manners and devout disposition. Although dis- 
posed for peace, the young king found the country still engag'ed 
in the Seven Years' War,^ in which all the European powers were 
taking part, and which was raging, as we have seen, in America 
and India, as well as on the continent of Europe. On the 15th 
July (1760), a furious attack was made on the entrenched camp 
of the English and Hanoverians at Hokenower, which, owing to 
the distinguished conduct of Lord Granby and his troops, ended 
in the total defeat of the enemy. Early in the year 1761, Pon- 

1 In this war Prusria and England were allied against France, Austria, Sweden, Russia, 
and Poland. The object of England was the maintenance and extension of her Colonial 
Poeseasions, while Prussia was resisting attempts to limit its territory and power on the pan 
of Austria and Russia. 

Q 
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dicheny, the last stronghold of the French in the East Indies, 
suirendered to Colonel Coote. France was showing a dispositioii 
for peace, when the accession of Charles king of Naples (the Two 
Sicilies) to the throne of Spain, offered an ally in the person of 
thi^ king, who could not forgive his having been obliged, by the 
menace of an English fleet in 1742, to sign an engagement of 
neutrality. A treaty was arranged, called the Family Compact^ 
by which all the sovereigns of the house of Bourbon, viz., the 
Kings of France, Spain, and the Two Sicilies, signed an agree- 
ment, by which the enemy of one was to be considered the enemj 
of all ( 1 7 6 1 ). The Spaniards had soon reason to regret this treaty 
so far as England was concerned, for they lost Havannah, 13tli 
August 1762, with the Philippine Islands^ beside ships and trea- 
sure in the West Indies to an immense amount The French 
West India Islands suffered a like fote. About the same time 
an attempt by the Spaniards upon Portugal was, with the assist- 
ance of British troops, completely repelled. The French king 
again manifesting a desire for a cessation of hostilities, Lord Bate, 
now the English prime minister, proposed a renewal of negotia- 
tions, and preliminaries for peace were signed at Fontainebleau, 3d 
November 1762. The Treaty of Paris, which followed in 1763, 
put an end to the seven years wary in which Europe lost upwards 
of a million of men, but which secured to England its colonial 
pQssessionb, and i-aised Prussia to its present rank through the 
splendid talents of its king, Frederick the Great. 

England was destined to become engaged, some short time after- 
wards, in a war with her own American colonies, occasioned by an 
attempt of the British Government to impose taxes upon the rising 
communities in the New World who owed her allegiance. The 
colonists denied the right of the mother country to levy taxes for 
other than colonial purposes, while the government thought the 
colonists bound to share in the general burdens of the empire. 
Although the question had been raised as early as 1764, yet 
nearly ten years elapsed before differences broke out into actual 
quarrel Great events could happen then without attracting 
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timely notice, because communication between countries was slow, 
and that great public enlightener, the press, was comparatively in 
its infancy. For instance, the first partition of Poland by Prussia, 
Bussia, and Austria — Frederick the Great, Catharine, Maria 
Theresa — took place in 1772, yet not a word was said about it 
in the British Parliament, which sat immediately after the con- 
summation of that iniquitous event. As little attention was given 
to the severance by Bussia of the Crimea and other provinces 
' froni Turkey, which laid the seeds of future wars involving Eng- 
land herself In like manner, the English seem not to have 
i^preciated the importance of the movement that had taken place 
in the American colonies, until news arrived that two ships laden 
with tea, on which the Americans were required to pay duty, 
had been boarded by a mob in the harbour of Boston, and the 
tea destroyed (the 16th December 1773). To punish the Bos- 
tonians, the British Government resolved upon removing the 
customs and all other offices to another town called New Salem. 
But while Parliament was debating, the Americans were arming for 
combat. A convention of deputies irom all the States met at 
Philadelphia to maintain the popular cause. Militaiy stores were 
collected at Concord, a town about twenty miles from Boston, 
which the British general, Grage, determined to seize ; and at 
Lexington, the 19th April 1775, the first blood was shed in that 
unhappy war, which ended in the acknowledgment by Great 
Britain of the independence of the United States. 

France, taking advantage of the quarrel with America, signed a 
treaty with the latter, 6th February 1773, in pursuance of which, 
beside assisting the Americans with arms and money, she began 
to threaten England with invasion. A naval engagement was 
fought between Admiral Eeppel and the Brest fleet, 27 th July, 
^ut without decisive result. The unsatisfactory war with the 
Americans went on, one man acquiring for himself by his heroism 
immortal renown — the noble C^rge Washington. Spain at length 
joined France, as was announced to Parliament (16th June 1779). 
Jf Great Britain was to suffer in a war with her own offsprings 
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against which some of her own greatest statesmen never ceased to 
protest, yet she did not fail to chastise those nations which mixed 
in the quarrel for their own selfish purposes. The attempt \>j 
Spain to recover Gibraltar led to a wonderful defence, which has 
rendered for ever memorable the name of Elliot, the governor 
by whose genius and intrepidity that important fortress was 
preserved. 

We must pause to record a disgraceful scene at home. A penal 
enactment against Eoman Catholics having been wisely repealed, 
a fanatic. Lord George Gordon, under favour of presenting peti- 
tions to Parliament, raised a <<No Popery" cry, and so inilamed the 
fury of his followers that they committed the wildest devastation 
in London. Thirty-six great fires were blazing at once, and the 
returns of killed amounted to 210, and the wounded to 248. 
This disgraceful scene took place 8th June 1780. The leader, 
tried for high treason, was acquitted, and by way of proving his 
sanity, became a Jew. 

As the garrison of Gibraltar was suffering privation, Sir George 
Rodney was sent with stores for their relief. On his way, he fell 
in with the Spanish fleet — eleven ships of the line — off Cape St 
Vincent, and despite a raging tempest, got in between the Spanish 
admiral and a dangerous coast, and destroyed seven vessels (16th 
January 1780). Another foe was to be added to the league 
against England As the Dutch claimed the right of a neutral 
power to carry stores to the Americans — ^a right which the Eng- 
lish denied — disputes arose in consequence of our navy searching 
their vessels to make sure that they had no warlike stores aboard 
The annoyances thus occasioned ended in their declaring war. A 
tremendous naval action between the English and Dutch was soon 
after fought off the Dogger Bank, dth August 1781, at the end of 
which the Dutch withdrew, but the English were too crippled to 
foUow. 

On the 18th October 1781, the war in America ended by the 
surrender of Lord Comwallis at York Town, when reduced to the 
last extremity, to a combined French and American force great^ 
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superior in numbers and well provided. The next spring Lord 
North resigned his premiership, and England recognised the inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

By a great naval victory over the French fleet, 12th April 
1782, Eodney defeated an expedition intended to wrest £rom 
England the valuable island of Jamaica. After other successes .at 
sea, the crowning one being Admiral Lord Howe's defeat of the 
French and Spanish fleets off Gibraltar, on the 20th April 1782, 
peace was signed in Paris (20th January 1783). 

A debate on this treaty took place a few days afterwards in the 
House of Commons, which brought into play the eloquence of its 
members, and served to show the temper and spirit of that 
assembly. The art of parliamentary reporting being then little 
understood, the great reputation of such powerful orators as Fox, 
Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan, rests chiefly upon the testimony of ear- 
witnesses. The conditions of the treaty were boldly and freely 
criticised by Lord North, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, and, through 
their exertions, a vote of censure was carried. The effect of so 
serious a condemnation was, however, qualified by a subsequent 
resolution that the House would maintain the peace that had been 
concluded. It may be considered a proof that the principle of 
ministers being bound to recognise the voice of the majority had 
by this time taken firm root, that, after this defeat, Lord Shel- 
bonme, the head of the Cabinet, resigned. The king tried to induce 
that minister's colleague, Mr. Pitt, Lord Chatham's son, to form 
an administration, which he decliaed. The Commons voted an 
afldress to the king requesting his Majesty " to comply "Vidth the 
wishes of the House, by forming an administration entitled to the 
confidence of the people." To which the king graciously replied, 
by an assurance of his earnest desire to comply with the wishes of 
his faithful Commons. A ministry w£is then formed under the Duke 
of Portland, which comprised Lord North, Fox, and Burke. It is 
worthy of note that parliamentary reform was so popular a topic, 
that Mr. Pitt, sitting on the opposition benches, moved resolutions 
for preventing bribery at elections, for disfranchising burghs cout 
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victed of corruption, and for a large addition of members to repre- 
sent growing centres of population. The ministry lasted only till 
the end of December, when, on the 1 9th of that month, Mr. Pitt, 
though only in his twenty-fifth year, was created prime minister, 
an office to which he proved himself quite equal by his extraonli- 
nary talents. 

On the 2d August 1786, a mad woman, Margaret Nicholson, 
attempted to stab the king as he was alighting at the door of St. 
James's Palace. Towards the close of Ithe year 1788, his Majesty 
fell ill, and his mind was found to be so much affected, that Pitt 
brought in a bill for appointing a regency, a measure which gave 
rise to the most brilliant displays of parliamentary eloquence on 
the part of the minister and his rival Fox. Burke, Sheridan, 
and other great orators distinguished themselves in these debates. 
Happily, the king recovered, although his restoration was not 
permanent, and the bill proved unnecessary. 



CoUmporarp Beverdgns and Evmtt. — France : Louis xv., xvi. First partition of Polwid 
(1772). Last victim of the Inquisition burnt (1781). Last wicch burnt (1783). 

Qjueitioni. — 1. Who were the parties to the " Seren Years' War;" and what were its objects 
and results ? 2. What led to the American war ? 3. In what year was the Independence 
of the United States recognised ? i. What occasion gave rise to brilliant displays of Par- 
liameotary eloquence in 1788 : and who were the leading statesmen at that time ? 
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NINTH EPOCH. 

A.D. 1789-1820. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION LED TO THE GREAT STRUGGLE WITH 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE ENDING IN 1815, FORMING AN EPOCH 
WHICH DESERVES TO BE CALLED THAT OP NELSON AND WEL- 
LINGTON, 

[During this Epoch flourished Byron^ SlieJley^ Wordsworth^ and 

Sir Walter ScoU.] 



1. George in. (continued.) 

A.D. 1789-1820. 

THE CAUSES OP THE FBBNCH BEVOLUTION — WAR WITH THE FBEKCH REPUBLIC — 
MUTIWY AT THE NORE — NAVAL VICTORIES — CAMPAIGN IN EQYPT AND INDIA 
— PEACE — RENEWAL OP WAR — NELSON — THE PENINSULAR WAR — WELLING- 
TON. 

In the year 1789 commenced the great Revolution in France, 
which, however just in the beginning, eventually took an evil 
course, that involved Europe in a general war. France had long 
been governed by a despotic monarchy. The States-€reneral (or 
French Parliament, as it may be called) had not been convoked 
after the year 1614. The Crown* having freed itself from the 
control Ixjtii of people and nobles, no limit waa set to royal ex- 
penditure, or to the exercise of arbitrary power, and ere long, in 
consequence of debt and political difficulties, the Government became 
extremely embarrassed. Louis xrv., though not tainted with the 
vices of his predecessors, yet contributed to the increase of pecu- 
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niarf difficultieB by gnppoitiiig the levolt of the American ookxnies 
againtt Great BritaiiL At this tiine, the nobility and deigy enjoyed 
exemption from taxation, which fell ahnost exclusiyely npon the 
middle claMes of the people. This produced great discontent among 
the rising middle rank^-^ discontent which was further aggravated 
by the arrogance and neglect of the inral aristocracy. In the hope 
of bringing the privileged classes to share the public burdens, 
they were called together in an assembly of notables (1 787) only 
to show that their selfishness was invincible. Nothing remained 
for the Court but to revive the meetings of the States-General, 
in which the power of the representatives of the people, or 
TievB IStatf might be brought to bear upon the obstinacy of the 
other orders. A general election for members took place, and 
the States-General assembled at Versailles, 5th May 1789. In 
consequence of disputes raised by the nobility about precedence, 
the deputies resolved upon forming themselves into a National As- 
Hombly, which should not dissolve until they had endowed their 
country with a Constitution. This work they accomplished with 
a spirit and moderation which excited admiration and sympathy in 
England. The constitution being settled, the National Assembly 
dissolved, and gave place to the Legislative Assembly, composed 
of a now set of men, which met in 1791, but who were far 
iVum imitating the uuHloration of their predecessors. But it was 
not till they were replaced by a third Assembly, called the 
(invention, that the incensed feeling of the nation was fully 
displayeii, and revolution completed by the overthrow of the mon- 
arohy. 

When the princes and nobles of France began to apprehend 
danger to themselves^ they emigrated. The king himself, attempt- 
iwfL U^ escape, was brought Hack (June 20, 1791). Austria ud 
h^isaia threatened to support the king, and in July 1792«the Duke 
^4' )hrtuwwick> at the heaid of an Austro-Pnassian army, menaced 
wilh mUitary e^einttion all who insotled the royal fiuniiy or opposed 
hk syKU UMTvk Thtse threats fired the prood peof^ who drove 
Wk the invMlen. Hitherto England had not intcvfmd : when, 
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however, the king was brought to the block (27th January 1793), 
a great revulsion of feeling took place. The English Court went 
into mourning, and the French minister was ordered to quit London. 
The next day a message from the king informed the Parliament that 
he had determined upon joihing the allies in opposing the designs 
of the French EepubHc, and resisting by arms the propagation of 
principles subversive of order and civil liberty. Parliament re- 
sponded to the call of the Crovemment by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Before the Convention consummated the tremendous act 
of regicide, it had already aroused the resentment of England by 
a general appeal to universal insurrection, with a promise of sup- 
port to peoples rising against their rulers. On the Ist February 
1793, the National Convention formally declared war against 
England. 

Before the declaration of war, an event of European importance 
had taken place. Bussia, Austria, and Prussia had made a second 
partition of Poland, and, encouraged by the indifference with which 
tiiis spoliation was effected, they set about making the third and 
final partition of this unfortunate land, and it waa while gallantly 
resisting their arms that the Polish patriot Eosciuszko fell at 
Chihn, 8th July 1794. 

Soon after the declaration of war, a small English army landed 
at Ostend, under the Duke of York, the king^s brother, where he 
joined the allies, Austrians, Prussians, and Dutch, under the 
supreme command of the Austrian General Clairfait. They ad- 
vanced towards Valenciennes, and repelled an attack of the French, 
on which occasion the duke displayed much personal bravery. 
On the 23d May, the camp of Famars was carried by the allies, 
and on the 28th July the Duke of York reduced Valenciennes ; 
but not being equally successful in other operations, owing to the 
slowness of his friends the Dutch, his Grace returned to London 
December 1794. The French, opposed to the Austrians and other 
Gkrman troops, made great advances on the Bhine, and, indeed, 
were most successful in all their campaigns on land. At sea, the 
fleets of the French Bepublic met with several repulses in different 
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parte of the world ; bat one engagement, fought the Ist June 
1794, under Lord Howe, was so decisive, that it was called *' the 
glorious Ist of June.'* A naval expedition against Ireland was^ at 
the close of 1796, completely scattered. 

Shortly after this event, no leaA alarm than sorrow was 
experienced by the nation, when it was heard that mutiny 
had broken out amongst those gallant tars whom England so 
loves. It became known that a plan had been formed, and 
was to be carried into execution 16th April 1797, by which 
the seamen were to take the command of the ships from their 
officers. It appeared plainly, however, that the grievances of 
which the sailors complained — bad food, small pay, and harsh 
usage — were so well founded, that redress was promised. Differ- 
ences were supposed to have been settled, when, on the 7th May, 
another mutiny broke out at Sheemess, followed by one of the 
most formidable character at the Nore, which blocked up the 
trade of the Thames. This was unlike the first, because it wore 
a political aspect, and was directed by one Richard Parker, a 
man whose head was filled with revolutionary ideaa By degrees, 
however, the sailors, satisfied with their improved condition, re- 
turned to their duty. Parker was seized and given up, and, with 
his execution, order was restored. 

The year of the mutiny was distinguished by fresh glories at sea. 
On the 1 4th February, Sir John Lewis, with fifteen sail of the 
line, encountered the Spanish fleet, twenty-seven sail of the line, 
off Cape St Vincent* It was Nelson who performed the most 
brilliant part of the action. Perceiving, from his position in the 
rear of the British line, that the manoeuvres of the Spaniards in- 
dicated intentions of escaping, he, on his own responaibUity, 
Ailopted a course contrary to the orders of his superiors, which 
)»rought him into action with seven of the largest ships. Trow- 
bridge joineil, and for nearly an hour both sustained this unequal 
(x^utest Nelson succeeded in boarding the French admiral a ship, 
and there receiveil the swords of the officers. After the battle, 
Sir John Lewis tix^k Nel8i>n in his arms» and told him be could 
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not sufficiently thank him. Sir John, for this yictoiy, was made 
an Earl. The Dutch fleet was, on the 11th October, defeated off 
Camperdown by Admiral Duncan. 

A rebellion in Ireland, which had long been brewing, broke out 
in 1798. The example of the successful American revolt had 
first excited a large party to attempt a blow for the independence 
of Ireland, and then the French Revolution followed to add fuel to 
the revolutionary passions. But the animosities between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants interfering to prevent combination, the 
latter withdrew, and the rebellion sank into a religious question. 
The rebels, nearly all Roman Catholics, were put down at some cost 
of bloodshed. When all was over, a French force of 900 landed at 
Killala, which, on the 8th September, became prisoners of war to 
Lord Comwallis. This rebellion induced Pitt to carry into effect 
a Parliamentaiy union between the two countries, which was 
effected in 1800. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, one of the French Republican generals, who 
had displayed great military genius, having, in the most surprising 
manner, overthrown the Austrians in Italy, resolved next to assail 
British power in India, and to begin with the conquest of Egypt. 
He landed 30,000 troops in Alexandria, and his fleet lay in the 
bay of Aboukir, when, on the 21st August 1798, Nelson came in 
sight. Nelson had already lost an eye and an arm in the service 
of his country. His constitution had, besides, suffered from alter- 
nate exposure to the relaxing heat of the tropics and the severity 
of the Polar regions ; but hardships and sufferings only served to 
stimulate the ardour of his mind. For many days he had hardly 
eaten or slept, being altogether absorbed in his search for the French 
fleet which now lay before him. As soon as he descried it, he or- 
dered dinner, and said to his officers, " Before this time to-morrow, 
I shall have gained a peerage or Westminster Abbey." The French 
fleet, thirteen ships of the line, and four Mgates, were anchored so 
as to form a curve which, it was believed, could not be turned. 
Nelson resolved, however, to get between it and the shore, a 
manoeuvre which was thought impossible ; but he reasoned rightly. 
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Hi* own shipB were about equal in number to those of the enemy, 
but inferior in weight of metal The action began at twenty minutes 
pcuit six with a cannonade from the batteries on shore. Bj seven 
o'clock, eight of the British ships were anchored and in dose action. 
Within a quarter of an hour two ships of the French line had been 
disnuMted. A third, fourth, and fifth were taken possession of 
at half-past eight. Meantime, Nelson received a severe wound in 
the head, which he thought mortal A laige flap of the skin of 
the forehead had fallen over one eye, and the other being blind, he 
was in total darkness. When carried down, he would not allow 
his wound to be examined till every man who had been previonsly 
wounded was attended to. When assured that his wound was not 
mortal, he took a pen and wrote a few words expressive of thanks 
to God. He was left alone, when suddenly a cry was heard that 
the Orientf the French Admiral's ship, was on fire, when he made 
his way up on deck, and gave orders that boats should be sent to the 
relief of the enemy. By the prodigious light of the conflagration, 
the two fleets could be distinctly perceived. At eleven o'clock the 
Orient blew up, and the officers and crew seen clinging to spars and 
pieces of wreck, were saved by British sailors amidst the fury of 
the action. Only four vessels escaped, and the victory was so 
complete, that Nelson called it a conquest. Thanksgiving to Qod 
was offered up in every ship. Out of the mast of the Orient a 
coffin was made for the hero, which he preserved with great care 
and satisfaction. This victory caused universal transjmrts of joy, 
and decided the oppressed nations of the Continent to combine for 
their preservation from the French Bepublic. 

While Nelson was in the zenith of his fame, the star of Wel- 
lington was rising in the East Tippoo Saib hearing of Buona- 
parte's landing in Egypt, thought his time was come for renewing 
attempts to expel the English fix)m Hindustan. On the 29th 
March 1799, he fought a battle for the protection of his capital, 
Soringapatam, in which he was overthrown by the English under 
General Harris. It was the 33d r^^iment, under the command of 
Colonel Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Wellington), which 
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decided the battle. Seringapatam fell on the 4th May, and 
Tippoo was found amongst the slam. 

Previous to these events, some important changes had been made 
under Pitt's ministry, with respect to the government of British 
possessions in the East, which require to be noticed. The Direc- 
tors no longer exercised uncontrolled power, but were obliged to 
submit to the supervision of a Committee of Privy Councillors, 
called, from the nature of their duties, the Board of Control, 
which was constituted by Act of Parliament 1784. The Court 
of Directors still appointed the Grovemor-general and subordinate 
Governors, and retained power to declare war; while the Board of 
Control, acting through its president, had, in addition to its other 
duties, to see that the expenses of the troops sent to India by the 
Crown for the support of the Company's rule, were paid out of 
the Company's revenues.* 

We must now follow Nelson to a new scene of glory, although 
not without some feelings of regret, because our antagonists in this 
instance were made so rather by force of circumstances than from 
feelings of hostility. The courts of Denmark and Sweden had, 
at the instigation of Paul, the mad Emperor of Russia, and of 
France, formed a confederacy against English naval rights, and the 
weakness of these courts made it certain that their fleets would 
soon be at the disposal of our mortal enemy. A fleet was accord- 
ingly sent into the Baltic under Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson 
second in command, who, the British nation rightly thought, 
ought to have held the chief post. On the 30th March 1801, 
the fleet prepared to force the passage of the Sound, and at mid- 
day anchored between the island of Huen and Copenhagen. A 
formidable line of ships, radcans, pontoons, galleys, flre-ships, and 
gun-boats, four miles in extent, and flanked by batteries, formed 
the defence of a channel, by nature intricate and difficult of 
approach. Sir Hyde intrusted the attack to Nelson. It began 
2d ApriL Owing to ships grounding. Nelson was deprived of a 
fourth of his attacking force, and his situation was deemed so 

* A lunatic named Hadfleld fired a pistol at the king without efibct (15ih Hay 18O0). 
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critical, tliat*Sir Hyde gave the signal of recal out of consideni- 
tion for his subordinate. Nelson was told of what his chief had 
done, but putting his glass to his blind eye, declared he could not 
see a signal, and then cried out, " Keep mine, for closer battle, 
flying ; that's the way I answer such signals." The Danes fought 
most nobly, but without success. When their ships had struck, 
Nelson prepared to send a message calculated to prevent further 
useless effusion of blood. A wafer was given to him with which 
to close his letter, but he ordered a candle and sealing-wax, saying, 
'< This is no time at which to appear hurried and informal." 
Negotiations followed. In the course of these Nelson visited the 
Crown Prince, whom he assured that of the 105 engagements in 
which he had been, that just concluded was the most tremendous 
of all. For this battle Nelson was raised to the- rank of Viscount, 
and appointed Commander-in-chief 

Further operations in the Baltic against Russia were prevented 
by the death of Paul, an event which changed the policy of the 
Russian government Nelson's next operation was upon a flotilla 
of gun-boats, assembled in the harbour of Boulogne, for the inva- 
sion of England, which was attended with little advantage beyond 
proving to his satisfaction the utter futility of the project. But 
we must return to Egypt, where, although the fleet was destroyed, 
the French army of invasion still remained. 

Buonaparte, after losing his fleet, quitted Eg3rpt. On his arrival 
in Paris, he, having the soldiers in the capital at his command, 
upset the Directory, and had himself proclaimed First Consul. 
His troops, left behind, had contrived to maintain themselves 
against the hostiUty of the natives, until a British army under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby (2d March 1801), appeared in Aboukir 
Bay, where the battle of the Nile had been fought. On the 
8th the British soldiers were landed in boats in defiance of 
cannon balls and musketry. Although the force did not exceed 
12,000, and the French were 30,000 strong, yet the former gained 
three successive victories. The last was a decisive one, but clouded 
by the fall of the heroic Abercromby. Lord Hutchinson sue- 
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ceeded to the command, fresh remforcements were obtaiued, and 
by the 8th June, Egypt was liberated. In the course of the 
year negotiations for a general peace were opened, which ended 
in a definitive treaty signed at Amiens (1802). By this treaty 
England restored such colonies as she had conquered during the 
war. Our ally Portugal was to be allowed to retain her terri- 
tories such as they were before the war. A similar stipulation 
was made in favour of Turkey. Malta was to be restored to the 
Knights of the Order* of St. John of Jerusalem; the French troops 
were to evacuate Naples and the Roman States ; and the British 
U) evacuate the ports of the Mediterranean and Adriatic. The 
Newfoundland fisheries were placed in the position they were in 
before the war commenced, and the House of Nassau was to receive 
equivalent for such losses as it had sustained. 

Peace did not long continue. Buonaparte did not cease to en- 
deavour to extend his continental influence, and on the 1 6th May 
1803, a royal message to Parliament annomiced the renewal of 
war. Buonaparte's first step was to arrest all British subjects tra- 
velling in France. An efibrt at rebellion in Ireland under a mis- 
taken enthusiast Emmet, encouraged by France, was promptly 
suppressed. The French began the war by taking possession of 
Hanover, and as the King of Naples was considered an ally of 
England, French troops were forced into his dominions. 

In the East Indies, a powerful confederacy of the Mahratta 
cbiefis, whose armies were led by a Frenchman, was broken up by 
Wellington, then Major-Greneral Wellesley, at Assaye and Argaum, 
and by General Lake, who was equally victorious at Delhi and 
Laswaree. These victories immensely extended British power in 
India. 

On the 1 2th December, Spain joined France, as Holland had 
ah*eady been coerced to do. Buonaparte, on the other hand, raised 
up allies for England by one of those acts of outrage on an indi- 
vidual which excite more horror than wholesale inflictions in regular 
warfare. One of the Bourbon family, the Due d'Enghien, was 
seized in a neutral German state, hurried up to Yinccnnes, and 
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shot This treacherous atrocity so levoLied the hearts of the 
whole civilized world, that in the comse of the following year 
(1805) a leagne for mntoal defence against the ambiticHi and en- 
croachments of France was entered into between Great Kitsio, 
Bassia, Sweden, and Austria. Buonaparte having first menaced 
En^nd from Boulogne, where he had collected an army of invs- 
skm, turned his arms against Austria and her continental alliea 
with his usual success. Again was it £ng^d*s good fortune to 
retrieve at sea the misfortunes of her allies on Land. Nelson still 
lived to strike a crowning blow for his countiy. He anived off 
Cadiz (29th September 1805, lus birthday), and exerted himself 
with much art to allure the enemy out of port, from which they 
did not venture before 19th October. At daybreak of the 21st 
the combined French and Spanish fleets were seen &om the VicUnyf 
composed of thirty-three ships of the line and seven laige frigates 
Nelson had only twenty-seven ships of the line and four frigates, and 
all less in size and in weight of metal Signal was made to bear 
down in two lines. CoUingwood in the Roped Sovereign led the 
lee line of thirteen ships, the Victory the weather line of fourteen. 
Nelson retired to his cabin, wrote a pious prayer, and made his 
will His signal to the fleet was, << England expects every man to 
do his duty." To the great regret of his officers he put on his 
breast the four stars of the orders with which he had been invested, 
and which rend^ed him a mark for the enemy's riflemen. Gdl- 
lingwood was first engaged, <<See," cried Nelson, <<how that 
noble fellow CoUingwood carries his ship into action ! " Nelson 
ordered the Victory to be steered to the bow of his old acquaint- 
ance, the Santimma Trinidady passing through a raking fire, under 
which many fell around him. On one side of him was the French 
ship Jiedoubtablej on which he twice humanely ceased to fire, 
thinking she had struck. It was from this ship he was shot by 
a rifle ball, fired at fifteen yanls' distance from the mizen top. 
He fell on his&ce, saying, " Hardy, they have done forme at last, 
my backbone is shot through ;" and that he might conceal from 
the crew a sight calculated to distract their attention, he covered 
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his face and stare with his handkerchief. While lying in the 
ooekpity he called for Captain Hardy, who, after a delay of fifty 
minutes, came down to congratulate the dying admiral on a 
complete victory. How many of the enemy's ships were taken 
he did not knoW) but fourteen or fifteen at least. << That's well,'* 
cried Nelson, " but I bargained for twenty." He desired that he 
might be buried by the side of his parents, bade Hardy kiss him, 
and said, ** Now I am satisfied. Thank God I have done my duty." 
He expired three hours and a quarter alter he had received his 
wound. By the victory of Trafalgar the naval power of Buona- 
parte was destroyed. 

Not long after, England had to deplore the loss of her two 
great statesmen and parliamentary orators, Pitt and Fox, the 
leaders of the Toiy and Whig parties. The session of 1806 was 
rendered glorious by the final triumph of the long labours of Wilber- 
force and Clarkson for the suppression of the odious slave-trade. 

The English were enabled to render important services ashore 
to the King of Naples. On the 1st July 1806, Sir John Stuart 
landed in Calabria from Sicily, with a small force of about 5000 
men, and with hardly any artillery, he encountered and beat a 
superior force under Begnier, at Maida, and raised a spirit of 
resistance, which it cost the French five years and the loss of 
100,000 men to suppress. 

Buonaparte meanwhile had conquered Austria and Prussia. 
The north of Germany was overrun by his arms, and he had ful- 
minated decrees against English commerce being admitted into any 
part of the Continent. Again the British (xovemment saw reason 
to fear his laying hand on the Danish fleet, and using it against 
England ; and, as had been formerly done under Nelson, a squa- 
dron was sent to Copenhagen, supported by a land force under 
Wellington, whose operations were successful The city stood a 
bombardment from Admural Gambler, which lasted from the 2d to 
the 5th September 1807, when the Danish fleet was put into the 
hands of England, on condition of its being surrendered as soon as 
a general peace was concluded. 

B 
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Napoleon Buonaparte having seized the crown of Spain for his 
brother Joseph, the Spaniards rose to resist such an abomina^ 
usurpation, and England resolved to support them. This poition 
of the general campaign against France is known as the Peninsular 
War. To the resolution which Spain formed to resist are due, as 
we shall see, the signal triumphs' of Wellington (then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley). The Portuguese having also risen against French op- 
pression, called for support from their ancient English ally, and 
on the Ist August 1808, General Sir A. Wellesley landed near 
the town of Figueira and found himself at the head of 13,000 
foot, and a few hundred horse. Marching on Lisbon, he was en* 
countered on the 1 6th at Itoli9a by the French, whom he d^eated 
in a way to prove to the enemy that they had met a great master 
in the art of war. On the 21st he overthrew Marshal Junot at 
Vimeira, the Marshal's force (15,000) being twice that of the 
British. This decisive victory led to a convention for the evacua- 
tion of Portugal by the French. Sir Arthur then returned home 
and became Secretary for Ireland. 

Sir John Moore was next sent to Spain to co-operate with the 
Spanish armies in opposition to the French, but having ventured 
into the interior, he found his allies as little to be relied upon as 
mere mobs, and with his 24,000 men, he, on the 26th December 
1808, commenced his retreat to Corunna, followed by 100,000 
French with Buonaparte at their head. Baffled by the r^id 
manoeuvres of the EngUsh general, the emperor, being needed 
elsewhere, gave the command to Soidt. In defiance of greatly 
superior numbers, and after repulsing Soult in a battle fought on 
the 16th January 1809, the British troops were safely embarked, 
but Sir John Moore met the death of a hero. 

Again ordered to Portugal to prosecute what Moore had been 
unable to accomplish, Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived at Lisbon 
2 2d April 1809, and found that with the aid of native troops 
drilled by Beresford, he was enabled to take the field with 
25,000 men. His first achievement was to avenge Moore upon 
Soult, whom he drove out of the city of Oporto with such head- 
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long haste, that the French marshal left sick, wounded, and pri- 
«oiaiers behind him, with a considerable quantity of artillery and 
ammunition. It is hardly necessary to say that the sick and 
wounded were treated with humanity. Sir Arthur proceeded to 
jcHn the Spanish army, no very useful ally, and on the 27 th July 
fought and won the battle of Talavera, earning for himself the 
title of Viscount Wellington of TaJavera. Not having forces 
sufficient to make head against the several armies preparing to 
surround and overwhelm him, he then retired to Portugal. 

In June 1810, Massena, the greatest of Buonaparte's marshals, 
commenced operations against Wellington, by taking Ciudad 
Rodrigo, on the Portuguese frontier, from the Spaniards. On the 
15th September the great French army began to march down the 
valley of the Mondego for Lisbon, and Wellington meeting it at 
Busaco, the 27 th, inflicted upon Massena a severe defeat, and then 
feU back upon Torres Yedras, which he had marked as the proper 
place for covering the capital, and affording a good basis of opera- 
tions. Massena, discovering Wellington's position to be impreg- 
nable, yielded to the necessity of a retreat, and took up his quarters 
at Santarem. 

George m. had now reached the fiftieth year of his reign, and 
while his loyal subjects were celebrating the jubilee of the fiftieth 
anniversary, it was found that the mental disease, of which the 
king had given frequent symptoms, had ended in insanity, and at 
the close of the year his eldest son, afterwards George iv., was 
appointed Eegent. The ceremony of installation took place 6th 
October 1811. 

On the 6th April of that year, Massena, pursued and harassed 
by Wellington, had crossed into Spain after sufiering a final defeat 
at SabugaL A battle gained by Greneral Graham at Barrosa (the 
5th March) over Marshal Victor, brought additional glory to the 
anns of the British, but led to no important result. 

On the 2d May, Massena, powerfully reinforced, re-entered Por- 
tugal, but, met and beaten at Fuentes d'Onoro, was obliged in a 
few days again to fall back. On the 16th, Soult was beaten by 
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Marshal Beresford at Albuera, and was joined by Wellington on 
the 19th ; but, learning that Marmont was marching to join Soolt^ 
he took up a position along the menaced frontier of Portugal^ 
which the two marshals did not venture to assail At Axiojo 
Molinos, in Estremadura^ General Hill completely routed General 
Girard (20th October). 

On the 19th January 1812, Lord Wellington took Gindad Bod- 
rigo by storm before Marmont could come to its relief, and with 
equal celerity captured Badajos (the 7th April), after dreadful loss. 
Leaving General Hill in the south, Wellington now moved back 
to the north, on which Marmont retreated to Salamanca, while 
Hill cut off his communications with Soult Wellington leaving 
Hill on the Tagus, near Almarez, advanced (13th June) with 
20,000 men into Spain, and, on the 22d July, gained over Mar- 
mont the great victory of Salamanca, and by the 12th August 
was in possession of Madrid. In this aJQfair of Salamanca, Welling- 
ton proved that he could be as swift to strike as at Torres Yedras 
he had shown himself cautious in defence. He and Marmont had 
for some days been marching in parallel lines, the one trying to 
out-manoeuvre the other. Marmont's advanced guard had pro- 
ceeded so far, that Wellington's eagle eye discovered that an op- 
portunity had arrived for falling upon the other divisions and 
routing them before the separated one could return to their sup- 
port His orders for battle were given, the British swept down like 
a storm, and the victory was won. With his small forces, Welling- 
ton found he could not keep the capital, and after some time he 
moved back into his old position in Portugal, failing in an at- 
tack on Burgos by the way for want of siege artillery. 

In this year (1812) England found herself at war with the 
United States ; but the hostilities that. took place were swallowed 
up in the immense struggle with Buonaparte, who, in the prosecu- 
tion of his aggressive policy, invaded Russia, where he lost the 
whole of the army which he took with him (1812). 

The Spaniards having created Lord Wellington commander-in- 
chief of their own armies, the British general made preparations 
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on May 1813 for the delivery of Spain. He entered with three 
diyisions, of which the right was under the able >Sill, and the left 
under Sir Thomas Graham, the victor of Barrosa, Wellington him- 
self leading the centre. On the 2lBt June he encountered King 
Joseph at Vittoria, whom he so completely overthrew, that the 
wreck of his army escaped captivity only by abandoning all their 
artillery and stores. Wellington pursued the French through the 
passes of the Pyrenees, to the very confines of France, having in 
forty-five days marched 400 miles, a conqueror and liberator. 
Buonaparte, who was engaged in a struggle with the German 
nation, which had been encouraged by the disastrous Russian 
campaign to shake off his tyranny, ordered Marshal Soult to 
return to Spain in order to repair the terrible eflbct of Vittoria. 
After fighting no less than ten battles in the Pyrenees, Soult 
was driven into France by the 1st of August. San Sebastian 
wias, in the end of the same month, stormed and taken by 
Graham. Pamplona surrendered in October to the Spaniards, 
and on the 10th November the British descended into France. 
On the 13th, Soult was defeated by Hill, and retired into his 
entrenched camp. Recommencing operations in February 1814, 
Wellington obliged Soult to quit his camp, and on the 27 th 
routed him at Orthez, by which victory the high-road to the im- 
portant city of Bordeaux was opened. It was at once occupied 
by Beresford, and the inhabitants immediately proclaimed Louis 
xvni. On the 18th March, Wellington advanced to the Bigorre, 
Soult retiring before him till he reached Toulouse, where (10th 
April) was fought a terrible battle, which, it was thought, would 
have been renewed, as the French fought under cover of the forti- 
fication j but Soult thought it prudent to withdraw, and Welling- 
ton entered the city. In the afternoon of the same day (the 12th) 
Colonel Cooke arrived with intelligence that Buonaparte had ab- 
dicated at Fontainebleau (the 4th April), and that Louis xviu. 
was acknowledged King of France. 

The war was now over. Napoleon Buonaparte was allowed to 
reside in the island of Elba, where he was treated as a sovereign 
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prince. Not long after, however, impatient of restraint and in^ 
action, he suddenly knded at Cannes, to the surprise and alarm 
of all Europe. He was hailed with joy by the French army, 
and marched to Paris without opposition. Louis xvin. fled 
to Belgium. To meet this new emergency, England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, joined by other powers, now dgned a 
treaty by which they bound themselves to prosecute the war 
against Napoleon until he should be rendered incapable of disturb- 
ing any more the peace of Europe. On the 13th June, the Em- 
peror of Austria crossed the Belgian frontier at the head of about 
lOQ, 000 infantry, 25,000 cavalry, and 350 pieces of cannon, direct- 
ing his march on Charleroy. The British landed in Belgium. Tbe 
Duke of Wellington was now to prove whether, after having 
defeated Napoleon's best generals, he was able to encounter their 
master himself, acknowledged to be as great a general as the world 
had ever seen. Wellington's force was about 76,000, of whom 
scarcely a half were British. His ally, the Prussian general, 
Blucher, was at Ligny with 80,000 men. 

Napoleon's plan of campaign was one which he had frequently 
practised with success, namely, that of dividing the forces of hB 
enemy so as to beat them in detail He first turned his main 
strength against Blucher, and in order to prevent the English com- 
ing to the assistance of their ally, Marshal Ney at ^e same time 
attacked the latter under Wellington at Quatre Bras.^ These 
two battles, fought on the 16th, ended, the one in the defeat 
of Blucher, the other in preventing the Engiiah marching to the 
aid of their beaten ally. Wellington perceiving that the army vic- 
torious over Blucher would be turned against himspli^ retired in 
the direction of Brussels, which it was of the utmost consequence 
to save. Blucher, meanwhOe, rallied his repulsed troops with 
astonishing vigour, and receiving reinforcements, took up his posi' 
tion at Wavre, and the Prussdans and En^^ish found themselves 
again on a parallel line^ only twelve miks distant from each 
other, with their communications restored WeUingUm then deli- 
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berately took up liis position at Waterloo in order of battle, on the 
understanding that he was to be there joined by Blucher. To 
pieyent this junction taking place, Marshal Grouchy was ordered 
to watch the Prussians with 30,000 men. Blucher, however, leav- 
ing a division of 17,000 men to engage the French as best they 
could, determined to march with his main body to Waterloo. 

The strength of Wellington's army on the morning of the 1 8th 
June, was 67,655 men, of whom scarcely 24,000 were British, 
the rest being Hanoverians, Brunswickers, Dutch, Belgians, &c. : 
he had 156 guns. Napoleon's army reckoned 71,947 men, and 
246 guns. Between the two armies lay a valley of no great 
depth, scarcely half a mile in breadth, and about two miles and 
a half long. The village of Mont Saint Jean lay behind the 
British position, and that of La Belle Alliance behind the French. 
The road from Charleroy to Brussels ran through both, and it was 
by this road Napoleon meant to march on the capital The duke's 
extreme right was covered by a village and ravine, and his extreme 
left by two little hamlets. Behind opened the forest of Soignies. 
In. front of the British right stood a large farm-house with out- 
buildings, a garden, and trees, called Hougomont, and from its 
importance it was strongly occupied by the allied troops. In front 
of the British centre stood another farm-house, called La Haye 
Sainte, which was also taken possession of by them. At the rear 
of the French right lay the village of Planchenoit. It was cal- 
culated that Blucher with Bulow would reach the scene of action 
by three o'clock, but they were unexpectedly delayed by the 
state of the roads, which had been rendered heavy by torrents 
of rain which fell throughout the night of the 17th. As morn- 
ing advanced the weather cleared, and the English and French 
armies could see each other's positions. The duke drew up his 
army in two lines, the one on the crest of the hills from which 
the valley before him dipped, and the other on the declivity behind. 
The French on the opposite heights were also drawn up in two 
lines. The battle commenced at eleven o'clock, by an attack on 
Hougomont^ under Prince Jerome, the emperor's brother, which 
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was finnly held by Byngf s bngade, amidst a furious cannonade 
raging along the whole line of both armies. About one o'clodi 
Napoleon directed a grand attack of 18,000 men, supported bj 
Kellerman's cavalry, under Marshal Ney, upon the centre and left 
wing of the allied army. The attacking columns were covered by 
74 pieces of artillery, playing over their heads as they descended 
into the valley. The front line of the allies was here composed of 
Dutch and Belgians, who at once broke up in a panic and fled. 
The indomitable Picton was here, but his division, composed of 
Park and Kempe*8 brigade, did not exceed 3000, opposed to more 
than four times that number. Picton ordered a volley, which was 
followed by a loud hurrah and a chaige, which drove the enemy 
from the crest of the hilL They were immediately pursued and 
cut to pieces by Ponsonby's union brigade, composed of the British 
Royals, Scots Greys, and Irish Enniskilleners. Two eagles were 
captured, 2000 prisoners made, and 74 guns rendered useless — 
the artillerymen and the horses being killed. Picton had gloriously 
fallen. At the same time Somerset's English household cavalry 
brigade of life Guards, Blues, and Dragoon Guards, led on by the 
Earl of Uxbridge, dashed at Kellerman's cavalry, which had just 
ridden down the Grerman infantry near La Haye Sainte, and put 
them to rout Kapoleon*s effort to break the English left centre 
had completely failed. Meanwhile, the contest round Hougomont 
continued to rage, the British finnly maintaining that important 
post. Kapoleon next tried to break the British line by cannon. 
This failing, he, at half-past three o'clock, renewed his assaults on 
Hougomont and La Haye Sainte, and directed seventy-seven squar 
drons of cuirassiers to charge the British right But, although they 
cut down the artillerymen at their guns, they could make no im- 
pression on the infantry squares, and were themselves nearly de- 
stroyed in the attempt Between sis and seven o'clock, the French 
succeeded in wresting La Haye Sainte from the German Legion, 
which had so valiantly defended it ; but by this time Bludier and 
Bulow were on the field, pressing on the French right, and assail- 
ing their position in the village of Planchenoit with a fuiy that the 
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French could with the utmost difficulty repel The duke, aware 
that his opportunity had not yet come, rode through the ranks 
exposing himself to imminent danger in order to restrain the 
ardour of the men, and encourage them to remam quiescent under 
fire. Napoleon, who, throughout the day, had stationed himself on 
a little hillock near La Belle Alliance, with a large table, on which 
were placed plans and maps, towards evening got on his white 
Persian ehai^er, ordered his old guard, his last resource, to form 
into two colunms under Ney, and, as they passed, raised his arm 
and pointed to the allies. Th^ advanced with a cry of Vive 
V Emjperewr^ descended into the vaUey covered by the thunder of 
artilleiy, vigorously answered by the British guns. The duke, who 
had already, by his personal daring and skill, saved one part of 
his centre, now galloped- to the right to head his men against 
the advancing Imperial Guard. Maitland's brigade of guards had 
been ordered to lie down, to avoid the French artillery, having 
Adam's brigade on their right. Accordingly, when the first line of 
the Imperial Gruard gained the crest of the hill, they saw only a 
few officers, one of whom was the duke. They had advanced to^ 
within fifty yards, when at the word " Up, Guards, and at them !" 
the Guards started up four deep, and, after pouring volley after 
volley, charged, broke, and scattered the advancing enemy. The 
second column of the Imperial Guard, brought up against Adam's 
brigade, were driven back in a similar manner. The duke now 
saw the time was come for his being the assailant, before Napoleon 
should have time to rally his beaten columns. He accordingly 
launched Vivian's hussars against the French cavalry, near La Belle 
Alliance, and the latter being obliged to fly, a general advance was 
ordered at about eight o'clock. The Prussians had by this time 
beaten the French out of Planchenoit. It was with difficulty 
Napoleon escaped. By the light of a young moon the Duke and 
Blacher exchanged congratulations on the spot where Napoleon 
had directed, throughout the day, his unsuccessful movements. 
The army under Wellington lost 15,000 in killed and wounded; 
the Prussians 7000. 
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With this deciBive battle Napoleon may be said to have doeed 
his career, for on the 15th July, he took refuge on board an Eng- 
lish ship of war, the Bellerop?u>n, and was conveyed a prisoner to 
the island of St. Helena. Europe was now promised a long repose : 
war was everywhere at an end, America and Great Britain having 
signed a treaty of peace the previous Christmas eve. 

By the treaty of Vienna (1815), Prussia obtained a part of 
Saxony with the Rhenish provinces. Belgium and Holland weie 
made one kingdom under the Prince of Orange. Each Gkrman 
State was declared independent, and the whole connected into a 
general confederation against future invasion. Norway was an- 
nexed to Sweden. Lombardy and Venice were subjected to 
Austria. Sardinia, besides getting back Savoy and Piedmont, 
obtained Grenoa. The boundaries of France were restored to what 
they had been in 1790, before the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary wars. England required no territorial advantages. All 
she asked was a declaration against the odious slave-trade. 

George iiL ^^ *^® ^^ ^^^ 1816 was married the Princess 

I Charlotte of Wales, to Prince Leopold of Saxe 

®"'*j* Coburg. To the grief of the nation, the princess 

Princeu Charlotte. ^^ ^iefoTe the close of the foUowing year. 

In the month of August, Lord Exmouth sailed to Algiers, to 
chastise the Barbaiy corsairs. Some Dutch ships of war were 
allowed to take part in the enterprise, which proved most success- 
ful, for, after suffering severely, the Algerines signed a treaty, 
by which Christian slavery was abolished ; all Christian slaves 
in custody, to the number of 3000, were given up, and the money 
extorted by the Dey for the redemption of other slaves was re- 
turned, with ample apologies for misconduct. In India the 
Nepaulese were reduced to obedience by Major-General Auchter- 
lony. The roving Pindarecs were driven out of the territories of 
the East India Company, and soon after the Mahrattas werequelled 
under the energetic government of the Earl of Moira, subsequently 
Marquis of Hastings. The island of Ceylon also was entirely 
conquered and occupied. 
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During the long French war, England not only had succeeded 
in extending her colonies, obtaining supremacy on the sea, and 
establishing firmly her authority in India, but at home had made 
rapid progress in manufactures, and in all the arts of life. Machinery 
was extensively applied to the spinning and weaving of cotton, thus 
enabling England to produce cotton in much greater abundance, and at 
lower prices than other countries, and thus giving her the command 
of the world's market. In the 36 years ending 1800, the importa- 
tion of raw material rose from four to fifty-six millions. Coal was 
mined much more extensively, owing greatly to the employment 
of Watt's steam-engine, and steamboats were first used in 1811. 
Roads had been much improved, and increased in number, while 
pnblic vehicles aflEbrded increased facilities for transit. Canals for 
the inland conveyance of goods were extended so rapidly, that 
within forty years no fewer than 165 Acts of Parliament had 
been obtained to authorize their being made. On the sea the old 
spirit of discovery had been maintained. The globe was seve- 
ral times circumnavigated, the coasts of Australia and New 
Zealand were examined, and the first settlements made in the 
former country in 1788. Science made rapid progress. Astro- 
nomy under the elder Herschel, and chemistry under Priestley 
and Cavendish, made great progress. Sculpture, painting, and 
poetry had their respective ornaments in Flaxman, Eeynolds, 
West, Gainsborough, Cowper, Goldsmith, Burns, and many others. 
But perhaps the most promising feature of this epoch was the 
effort made to apply the doctrine of Christian benevolence to the 
oppressed slave abroad, and the ignorant and poor at home. 
Education was greatly extended. 

Queen Charlotte, wife of George ni., died 17th November 1818, 
after a long union of '58 years. After her death the guardianship 
of the old deranged king devolved upon his son, the Duke of 
York. The Duke of Kent died 23d January 1820, leaving his 
infant daughter, now Queen Victoria, only a few months old, and 
on the 28th of the same month, he was followed to the grave by 
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his father George itl, who, long blind and deaf, died without pain 
in the 82d year of his age, after a reign of sixty years. The 
Regent now became king, by the name and title of George iv. 
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stances which more immediately led to it. 10. What were the terms of the Treaty of 
Vienna ? IL What was the nature of the social progress made during this rdgn ? 
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TENTH EPOCH. 

AJ). 1820-1858. 

REFOBMS EMBRACING EVERY BRANCH OP BRITISH INSTITUTIONS 
AND OF LAW, PROSECUTED SO STEADILY FROM THE PEACE OF 
1815 TO THE PRESENT TIME, THAT THIS DESERVES TO BE 
CALLED THE EPOCH OF SOCIAL REFORMS. 

[Lord Macavlay, Thomas Garlyle, Tennyson, and many others distinguished 
in Utertxture and science, adorn this Epoch,] 



1. (George IV. (eldest Son of (George IIL) 

A.D. 1820-1830. 

EIOTS — THIBTLEWOOD PLOT — TRIAL OP QUEEN GASOLINE — STATE OP THE CON- 
TINENT — INDIA— STATE OP PARTIES GREECE — REPEAL OP CORPORATION AND 

TEST ACTS — EMANCIPATION ACT — CRIMINAL LAW IMPROVED. 

Some time previously to the death of the late king, there had 
been considerable agitation in different parts of the country, 
excited by a party which demanded Annual Parliaments, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and other measures in a way which the Grovem- 
ment determined to check. Circular letters were addressed to 
the Lords-lieutenant of counties, recommending them to have the 
yeomanry ready to act in case of need, and a proclamation issued 
against military training and seditious meetings. At Manchester, 
blood bad been spUt by a violent attack of the yeomanry upon a 
public meeting of these radical reformers, presided over by Henry 
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Hunt, who was afterwards tried along with some others, and con- 
victed of sedition. 

An event of a very different and criminal character, called 
the Thistlewood Conspiracy, occurred at this time. Arthur 
Thistlewood, a gentleman who had once served as a subaltern in 
the West* Indies, contrived to get together a band of desperadoes, 
who "entered into the mad and wicked design of murdering the 
ministers of the Crown while seated at the dinner-table of Lord 
Harrowby, and of then raising an insurrection in the city. Intelli- 
gence of their manoeuvres being brought to the Government by a 
spy, the whole gang, who had assembled in a stable in Cato Street, 
were surroimded on the night of the 23d February, A police- 
officer was killed by Thistlewood, and another wounded. Nine 
conspirators were arrested, the rest having escaped. Thistlewood, 
taken the same night, was tried soon after, and executed as a 
traitor. 

Immediately after this event tho queen arrived in England. 
For twenty-three years Caroline of Brunswick had lived apart from 
her husband. Very soon after her marriage with George, then 
Prince of Wales, differences arose, which were so strongly marked, 
that a separation was resolved upon. For six years before the 
king's accession, Caroline had lived on the Continent, and being 
of a heedless lively turn of mind, and destitute of discretion, her 
conduct left her open to censure. As soon, therefore, as she an- 
nounced her intention of claiming her rightful position at the 
king's side on the throne, it was resolved, at the royal instigation, 
to bring her to trial for criminal breach of her marriage vow& 
On the 5th July 1820, a bill was brought into the House of 
Lords for the dissolution of the marriage. The witnesses chiefiy 
examined were Italians, whose credibility was shaken to pieces by 
the cross-examination of the queen's counsel, and their powerfol 
commentaries on the evidence. The bill passed, nevertheless, by 
a majority of twenty-eight ; but on the third reading it fell to nine, 
which was considered so small that further proceedings were aban- 
doned. The feelings of the people at large, whom the profligate 
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character of George had disgusted, ran strongly in favour of the 
queen, on whom Parliament, at the express instance of the ministry, 
settled an annuity of £50,000. Still determined, however, to 
assert her rights, the impetuous Caroline presented herself at the 
door of Westminster Abbey upon the day of the Coronation, but 
was refused admission. This indignity preyed on her mind, and her 
death followed soon after (7th August 1 82 1). Her ftmeral revived 
ihe public excitement, and in one place a collision occurred, in 
which two of the mob were shot dead, and Sir Robert Wilson, for 
having interfered, on behalf of the people, with the officer on duty, 
was deprived of his commission and rank of General A public 
subscription was afterwards raised on behalf of that distinguished 
soldier, as a mark of respect and sympathy. 

A great deal of disturbance had broken out in Spain, Portugal, * 
and Italy, in consequence of the dissatisfaction of the people with 
their monarchical institutions. On the 1st January 1820, four ^ 
Spanish battalions, headed by Biego, proclaimed the liberal consti- 
tution of 1812, and they were joined by the liberals in all 
quarters. The army refiised to act against them, and the king 
accordingly thought it prudent to yield. From Spain the liberal 
q[>irit spread to Naples, where the people rose in favour of a con* 
stitution similar to that conceded by Ferdinand, and as the army 
went over with their commander Pepe and joined the people, the 
king and his two sons took the oath to the constitution. A move- 
ment was next made in Portugal, and with like success. The 
continental sovereigns beginning to take alarm, caused a Congress 
to be held at Vienna for the pacification of the Continent. As 
Spain was said to be the quarter from which the evil example 
chiefly came, the French king, Louis xvm., much to the annoy- 
ance of England, marched an army across the Pyrenees to put 
down revolution and restore Ferdinand vu. A reaction followed, 
and the countries of Europe found themselves almost where they 
were before the attempt at reform* 

About this time the South American States having thrown off 
the yoke of Spain, that truly British minister Canning resolved 
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that no foreign countiy should be allowed to interfere with them, 
and boldly recognised the independence of the Repablics whidi 
arose in tliat part of the world. Ab Portugal was threatened by 
Spain, which had an eye to the incorporation of that country, Mr. 
Canning despatched an expedition to the Tagu% the mere pre- 
sence of which served to preseire the independence of our ancient 
ally. 

In the East the Burmese having wantonly assailed the British 
Indian Empire, were in turn invaded by Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who brought the court of Ava to reason. By a treaty of peace 
signed at Yandaboo (24th February 1826), the Burmese sovereign 
ceded to the East India Company the conquered provinces of 
Aracan, Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and Tenasserim, at the same time 
granting free trade to all British subjects. 

The Duke of York, second son of George in., died dth January 
^ 1827, and on the 8th August of the same year, the brilliant 
minister, G^rge Canning, breathed his last. 

Although Canning had been throughout the king*s reign a lead- 
ing member of administration, yet he had attained to the premier- 
ship only a little while before his death. The Cabinets of George 
lY. were divided on some most important questions, which, owing 
to the balanced state of public opinion upon them, were allowed 
to lie open for consideration. Thus, on the death of Lord London- 
deny in 1822, Canning was called to take the vacant place of 
Foreign Secretary, and he, the friend of Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion, found himself seated at the council table with Mr. Peel, Home 
Minister, who was at the time violently opposed to the Roman 
Catholic claims. Mr. Huskisson, again, the president of the Board 
of Trade, was an energetic free trader, and in his laudable efforts 
to advance liberal commercial measures, was warmly sustained by 
Mr. Canning. At that time Mr. PeeFs views seemed to have been 
limited to the currency question, in which sphere he effected a 
salutary reform, by substituting solid specie for fictitious paper 
notes. In fact. Peel, destined as he was to take the lead sahse- 
quently in the settlement of the two great questions of Catholic 
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Emancipation and Free Trade, arrived slowly at sound conclusions ; 
but 8uch was the judicial stmcture of his mind, that, while defend- 
ing a cause, he left himself open to the reasons of the opposite 
party ; when he could no longer answer them he not only yielded, 
but lent the whole weight of his character and position to give 
practical eifect to the doctrines. So long as Lord Liverpool, the 
prime minister, lived, he was able, by his conciliatory disposition, 
rather than any ascendency of mind, to keep together members of 
his ministry opposed in many respects to one another. On Lord 
Liverpool becoming incapacitated for public business by a paralytic 
stroke, Canning, as the man of the highest genius, was naturally 
called to take his place. Personal animosities and jealousies then 
broke forth, and his colleagues, with the exception of Huskisson 
and two others, abandoned him. It was expected that the liberals 
would have come to his aid, but, unfortunately for himself. Canning 
had oommitted himself to a declaration against parliamentary reform, 
and had estranged the dissenters by his want of sympathy with 
their cause. The generous support of such eminent men as Henry 
Brougham and Sir James Macldntosh failed to heal the mortifica^ 
tion he felt at the desertion of his colleagues on the one side, and 
the denunciations of such leading reformers as Earl Grey on the 
other, and there is good reason to believe that his sensitive nature 
at last gave way to pain and annoyance. 

Had Canning lived, he would have seen the liberal questions he 
supported, as well as those he opposed, alike carried. So strong 
was the rising spirit of Keform, that Brougham, although in opposi- 
tion, was able, after a speech of six hours* duration, and one of the 
most luminous that ever fell from the lips of man, to induce the 
House of Commons to agree to his views regarding a thorough 
investigation of. our whole legal administration. Sir James Mack- 
intosh succeeded in mitigating the odious severity of criminal law. 
Slaveiy was solenmly condemned as piracy. In the meantime 
many restrictions on conmierce having been removed, free trade 
was making progress, and justifying its principle, by advancing 
commerce. The revenue was improving from year to year. Nor 

3 
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were the arte and sdences neglected. Mechanics' institutes b^an 
to be formed. A new University for London, the idea of whodi 
originated with Thomas Campbell, was founded. Cheap puUica- 
tions for the diffusion of usefnl knowledge were disseminated. 
The National Gfalleiy arose. The Royal Society of literatnre was 
endowed, and a commiBsion sent to Portici to unrol the manu- 
scripts of Herculaneum. Encouragement was given to architecture, 
by the erection of palaces and buildings, costly and large, but not 
always marked by good taste. 

Of all the struggles for national independence during the years 
of which we are speaking, not one excited such general interest 
as the effort made by Greece to throw off the Ottoman yoke. 
A treaty was agreed to between England, France, and Bussia, in 
accorduice with which a fleet was sent to stop the ravages com> 
mitted by the Tiu*ks. As the promises of the Turkish commander, 
Ibrahim Pasha, were not observed, Sir Edward Codrington, along 
with the French and Russian admirals, entered the Bay of Nava- 
rino, where the Turkish fleet lay, having received orders not to 
Are a shot unless he was first attacked. An English boat having 
been unfortimately fired upon, a battle ensued (October 20, 1827), 
which ended in the destruction of the Turkish navy. Greece was 
liberated, and its independence recognised (1829) ; but as Turkey 
was now left exposed to the rapacious designs of Russia, the victory 
of Navarino was regarded by the British Government as an <' imto- 
ward event.*' The Czar Nicholas, indeed, lost no time in taking 
advantage of the opportunity, and before Turkey could recover the 
blow, he declared war against her. In the campaign which fol- 
lowed, the Russians gained little glory, for the Turks fought with 
a resolution which prevented their enemy obtaming much ground. 
Yania, which fell into Russian hands, was obtained through the 
treachery of the Turkish governor. Peace was signed the follow- 
ing year. 

Tlie Test and Corporation Acts were repealed in 1828, on the 
motion of Lord John Russell. By these Acts, passed in the ragn 
of Ohturlea n.> dissenters were excluded from all dvil ofSce& 
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Criminal Law was reformed, and the code rendered less san< 
goinary. The system of Police was instituted by Mr. Peel. 

An important Act also marked the year 1829 — ^that of Catholic 
Emancipation, obtained only after violent opposition. By this 
Act, passed imder Wellington's administration, Roman Catholics 
were released from civil disabilities, and Ireland, as it was hoped, 
pacified for ever. 

King Gtorge the Fourth died 26th June 1830. He was the 
least popular of the Hanoverian line. 



Cotempcrary Sovereigns and Events. — France : Louis xviii. Charles x Death of Na- 
poleon (1831). Independence of the South American Bepublics recognised (1825). 

Qfustions. — ^1. What led to the disturbances on the Continent in 1820 ; and what was the 
iHoe ? 8 What qoestions divided George it.'b Oablnets ? 3. What reforms ^Bstlngnished 
ttiaiirign? 4. What was the cause and result of the battle of Navarino } 



2. William IV. (third Son of George m.) 

A.D. 1830-1837. 

SBVOItUnOH IH FRANCE AHD BELGIUM— LIBERAL MINISTRT UNDER EARL GRBT 
— REFORM BILL — ^MEASURES OF THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT — SLAVERY 
ABOLISHED — REPEAL AGITATION IN IRELAND^ THE ENGLISH IN THE PEN- 
INSULA. 

William Henry duke of Clarence, next brother to the late 
sovereign, was forthwith proclaimed king by the title of William rv. 
Having served as a sailor, and imbibed much of the frank, care- 
less manner of the profession, he was popular with the nation. 
His first act was to signify to the Duke of Wellington his wish 
that he should remain at the head of the ministry. The firmness 
of that great man was soon to be put to fresh trial by a revolu- 
tion in France. Charles x., the reigning monarch of that country, 
allowed himself, in his old age, to be swayed by the counsels of 
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Jesuits. Having, in an unusual manner, dissolved a newly eLected 
Chamber, the newspapers severely criticised the arbitrary conduct 
of ministers, and ordinances were issued suspending the liberty of 
the press, as well as other liberties. On this the people rose, and 
after three days' fighting with the troops (28th, 29th, and SOtfa 
July 1830), the latter withdrew from the contest, and the king and 
royal family were obliged to leave France. Louis PhiMppe, duke 
of Orleans, was then raised to the throne, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington's Government at once recognised the choice of the French 
people. The ex-king Charles repaired to England, and Holyrood 
House, Edinburgh, was prepared for his reception. 

A revdution in Belgium soon followed that of France. Bel- 
gium had been united to Holland in 1815, by the treaty made at 
Vienna in that year. The Belgians had no sympathy with the 
Dutch ; they were opposed to their religion, and strangers to their 
language, and they only waited for a favourable opportunity of 
severing the union. This was afforded by the support which they 
considered might be surely expected from their French neighbouis, 
flushed with triumph at their success over the dynasty of the Bour- 
bons, who had been imposed on France by the same powers who had 
forcibly bound together Belgium and Holland. The Belgians, too, 
felt conscious that they contained within themselves the'elements of 
a prosperous community, which only needed independence to insure 
full development. The country was rich in those valuable mine- 
rals, coal and iron ; the soil was fertile, and the people, above all, 
were industrious and instructed. Tt was a land like Holland 
herself, of proud historic recollections. Her towns had been of 
old administered by corporations of citizens, grown wealthy by 
trade and accustomed to self-government. With fifteen years' 
peace the old spirit of the sound middle classes had revived, and 
although religion, bigotiy, and national pr^udices had much to do 
with the movement, yet the movement for disunion had its origin 
mainly in the desire of independence. An insurrection broke out 
in Brussels (2dth August) ; the Dutch troops were obliged to with- 
draw ; and Belgium, being separated from Holland, was erected into 
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a kingdom under Prince Leopold of Saxe-Goburg, husband of the 
deceased Princess Charlotte. 

The events on the Continent were not lost on the English people, 
whose desire for Parliamentary Reform became much quickened by 
what they saw in progress elsewhere ; and as they considered the 
Duke of Wellington unfriendly to the cause, his Grace, yielding to 
an unpopularity which threatened even the throne, resigned (16th 
November 1830), and Earl Grey was made prime minister. 

An event marked this eventful year which we may pause to 
mention, as in its influence upon mankind it was one of the greatest 
since the invention of printing. The first railway was opened 
between Liverpool and Manchester. 

Throughout the year 1831, and until the month of June 1832, 
the country was agitated by the question of Reform of Parliament. 
Immense meetings were everywhere held, dreadful riots broke out 
in Bristol and other places, until at last the desired measure was 
adopted, and the country preserved from a revolution. This Re- 
form Bill put an end to what were called rotten boroughs — ^places 
which, without inhabitants, retained the right of returning mem- 
bers, to the detriment of large populous towns, many of which had 
no representatives. Members were transferred from these boroughs 
to populous towns, and large classes were admitted, for the first 
time, to the exercise of the franchise.^ 

(hi the 1st August 1834, was passed one of the most noble 
Acts of Parliament on the Statute-book, that by which England 
emandpated her West Indian slaves, granting, by way of com- 
pensation to their owners, the sum of twenty millions sterling. 
Other great measures signalized the reformed Parliament. 

At this time, too, the Grovemment of India was once more 
modified. In 1813, on the renewal of the Company's Charter, 
they had been allowed exclusive trade with China for tea, and, at 
the same time, the first ecclesiastical provision was made for India 

I Before the Reform Bill many ooimties which now tend fonr members sent only two, while 
popnloas towns, rach as Halifax and Manchester, had no represontatiTea at alL Beiddents 
Ib towns who paid an annual rent of ;610 were admitted to the firanohtse. 
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by the appointment of a bishop and three archdeacons, nominated 
by the Crown, but paid by the Company. The Charter, expiring 
in 1833, was again renewed by Parliament for twenty years, bat 
the Company were deprived of the tea monopoly, and their ex.- 
clusively commercial character ceased, — ^trade with China, as well 
as India, being opened to all British subjects. The Board of Con- 
trol, at the same time, became invested with more authority. The 
President was empowered to demand copies of minutes of meetings 
of the Board of Directors, and of drafts of despatches for India, 
which he could alter, or replace by others, if necessaiy. 

The revenues of the Irish Church were, under the reformed 
Parliament, better distributed, several sees being abolished. An 
Act was passed for limiting the hours of labour for children in 
factories, and providing partially for their education. 

From Portugal the despotic Miguel was expelled, and his niece. 
Donna Maria, placed on the throne ; no small share of the suoceas 
being due to a splendid victory gained over the Miguelite squadron 
by Admiral Napier, with a very inferior force. In Spain, a civil 
war began on the death of Ferdinand vil (29th September 1833), 
by the opposition of his brother, Don Carlos, to the late king's 
daughter, whom he held to be excluded by the Salic law, and the 
abrogation of which, by Ferdinand's will, he maintained to be 
unlawftd. 

On the 16th July 1834, Lord Melbourne became minister in 
place of Earl Grey, whose resignation was mainly occasioned by the 
difficulties raised in Ireland, through the influence of the well-known 
Daniel O'Connell. The great agitator, as he was called, proposed 
that there should be a separate Parliament for Ireland, holding it9 
sessions in the capital, Dublin, as had been the case prior to the year 
1 800. By the Act of Union, agreed to at that time in the respec- 
tive legislatures of Great Britain and Ireland, the Irish Parliament 
was merged in the British ; and it was urged by Mr. O'Connell 
and his friends that the absence of Irish Peers and Commoners in 
England had led to the withdrawal of an expenditure so great as 
to have impoverished Ireland, and brought its capital to decay. 
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The cry for a repeal of the union was taken up so ardently, and 
O'Connell's speeches, addressed to mighty multitudes called Mon- 
ster Meetings, had so inflamed the whole people as to render the 
govenunent of the country, through paciflc means, exceedingly 
difficult Lord Melbourne, though of a more conciliatory disposi- 
tion than Earl Grey, had to yield to the difficulties of the situation ; 
and again, on the 14th November 1S34, there was another change 
of ministry. The Duke of Wellington took the post of secretary 
for foreign afiiairs, yielding to Sir Robert Peel the place of prime 
minister. This ministry, finding the House of Commons opposed 
to its continuance, also resigned on the 7th April following (1 835). 
Lord Melbourne once more became prime minister, with Lord Pal- 
merston secretary for foreign affairs, and Lord John Russell secretary 
for the home department. The new ministry caused to be adopted 
a bill for the reform of Municipal Corporations, which, up to that 
time, had been self-elected bodies. The constituencies were en- 
larged, and the municipal representatives were va future to be elected 
by the people. A bill was afberwards passed for the reform of the 
Church of England, with regard chiefly to the reduction of the 
reyenues of bishops. 

The opposition of Don Carlos to the rights of Queen Isabella, 
daughter of Ferdinand, was not confined to verbal protest. He took 
up arms against his niece ; and as he raised the standard of absolute 
monarchy, while the Queen's Government was constitutional, and 
resembled that of England, the contest involved principles even 
more than personal rights. Sympathizing with the constitutional 
caose in Spain, a corps of volunteers was raised in England against 
the CarUsts, as the partisans of Don Carlos were called, the command 
of which was given to the gallant General Evans, who (May 1836) 
forced and carried the Carlist works near Herencia. A British naval 
squadron also lent most useful co-operation in the work of sus- 
taining the constitutional Queen, whose triumph was eventually 
secured. 

in 1836, the first annual grant for popular education was 
given. 
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WOliam iv. died 20th June 1837, at Windgor Caatie, in the 
73d year of his a^, and was sacoeeded by his niece the PrioceeB 
Victoria. As the Salic Uw prevailed in Hanoyer, the crown of 
that kingdom derolved on the Duke of Cumberland, fifth son of 
George in. 

Otbo. Belgium: Leopold. 

Qutrtiont.—l. What led to. the FMieb Mid BelgisD revolutions of 18S0 ? S What iras 
the nature of the Reform Bill of 1832, and the reform of Municipal Corporations in 1835 > 
S. What was the object of Daniel O'Conndl's agitation ? 



3. Victoria. 

{Daughter of the Duke of Kent^fowrth Son of George III.) 

A.D. 1837. 

REBELLION IN CANADA — WAR IN AFFOHANIBTAN — EGYPT — FREE TRADE— CHI- 
NESE TREATY — WAR IN INDIA —THE IRISH FAMINE — FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 
1848 — THE ORE AT EXHIBITION — THE CRIMEAN WAR — PERSIAN WAR — REVOLT 
IN INDIA — PRESENT CONDITION OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The young Queen was pleased to retain the Whig Ministiy of 
Lord Melbourne. To that nobleman her Majesty was understood 
to feel attached as to one who had taught her to understand and 
love the British Constitution. 

Intelligence of a rebellion in Lower Canada seemed to doud the 
opening of the Queen's reign. The inhabitants, chiefly of French 
descent, and retaining old French customs, as well as speaking the 
language of France, were incited by some ambitious agitator to 
throw off allegiance to the British crown. Through the loyalty of 
the Upper Province, which aided those British descendants who re- 
mained faithful in the Lower, disturbances were put down. The 
Earl of Durham was sent out on a mission of inquiry, and through 
his recommendation both provinces became united under a single 
administration, and have since remained steadfast in their loyal 
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adhesian to the mother eonntiy. Ireland was endowed with a 
poor law bill, and the long protiacted hitter contests in that 
eoimtiy about tithes laid at rest by a Conmnitation Act, which 
transferred the harden of maintaining the Chnrch ftam the tenantry 
to the landlords in the shape of rent chaige, the original amonnt 
also being much lednced. 

Her Majesty, on the 23d November 1839, announced to the 
Priyy OonncQ her intention of contiacting a marriage with Prhioe 
Albort of Saze-Oobnig and Gotha. The marriage was solemnized 
on the lOtb Febmaiy 1840. 

The year 1841 was ma^ed by great events. There was war 
in Aifghanistan, war in China, and war on the coast of Syria^ in 
an which Great Britain was deeply engaged. The war in Affghan- 
istan was occasioned by a contest for tiie throne between Shah 
Soojah and Dost Mbhamed. The Persians advanced in support of 
the latter, against whom the British Government in India had 
dedared. As the Penians were supposed to have been incited by 
Bossia with the view of promoting the ulterior designs of that power 
on India, the Govemor-Crenend, Lord Auddand, determined u])on 
an expedition into Affghanistan. The first operations were attended 
with signal success. Sir John Keane advanced without opposi- 
tion to Grfanznee, which he stormed and took, and then proceeded 
to Gabul the capital, from which Dost Mohamed fled, and Shah 
Soqjah was restored. Considering the work done, Sir John Keane 
returned, leaving Sir William Macnaughton in the character of 
envoy, assisted by Colonel Sir A. Bume& Part of the army was 
recalled, by which the force was reduced to 8000 British and 
Sepoys, but it was again raised to double that number. On the 
2d November 1841, the house of Sir A. Bumes at Cabul was 
surrounded, and he and all the inmates murdered. Unfortunately 
General Elphinstone, the conmiander-in'<;hie^ was unable to move 
from Ms quarters in consequence of illness, and many blunders 
ensued. Enemies were swarming round Cabul, and a formidable 
leader, Akbar Khan, appeared. After some successes against our 
badly led troops, the hostile chief sent a proposal to the British to 
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withdraw an condition that they ghoold not be mdestod on their 
retreat, a proposal which was agreed to by the dying Elphinatone. 
The British then, on the 14th December, began a disastrous retreat 
While the rear-gnard was preparing on the 22d to follow the Tan 
division, Akbar Khan proposed to have an interview with Sir Wilr 
liam Macnaoghton. As soon as the latter made his appearance, he 
was murdered. The En gliah were next forced to give hostages, 
including many ladies^ and to leave their treasure and baggage 
behind them. Then, in the depth of a severe winter, the army 
reckoning about 4500 fighting men, with 12,000 camp foUoweis, 
beside women and children, commenced its retreat, and nearly all 
perished in the mountain passes, victims to hardships and the bul- 
lets of a treacherous enemy. 

When the news of this awM disaster and disgrace reached 
London, the Houses of Parliament were sitting, and it was re- 
marked, as admirably showing the firmness of the British character, 
that so far from any excitement betraying apprehension being 
exhibited, public business was allowed to proceed without inter- 
ruption. At this time a change of ministry had taken place ; Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington forming the chief mem- 
bers of the cabinet. 

On the coast of Syria some brilliant operations took place. 
Mehemet AH, the Pasha of £!gypt, following up his long-continued 
efforts to turn that province, with Syria attached to it, into a state 
independent of the Sultan, found his designs opposed by England, 
Russia, and indeed all the leading European powers, who, with 
the exception of France, resolved that they would not permit 
such a dismemberment of the Turkish empire. Lord Palmerston, 
acting with great spirit, signified to France, that, if she did not 
sign by a certain day the treaty proposed for the protection of 
Turkey from the rebel Pasha, it would be signed without her. As 
France did not come forward the treaty was signed July 1840, 
and steps at once taken for carrying it into effect Ibrahim 
Pasha was, with the help of Commodore Napier, the conqueror of 
Don Miguel's fleet, driven out of Beyrout. The fortress of St 
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Jean d*Acre, one of the strongest in the world, and which had 
saecessfdlly resisted Napoleon, was, by Admiral Stopford, reduced 
within four hours after the firing began, and Mehemet Ali obliged 
to accept Egypt without Syria, as a simple hereditary fief of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

It was in the session of Parliament 1842, that Sir Robert Peel 
began those measures in favour of free trade, on which rest the 
reputation of that statesman as one of the greatest of modem 
times. The effect of his free-trade measures has been to confirm 
the truth of the doctrine which teaches that the production of all 
countries differ the one from the other in order that all people may 
be brought into intercommunication by the necessity of supplying 
wants tiirough mutual exchange. The trade of England has in- 
creased prodigiously under the new system. 

The prestige of British arms in India was not long suffered to 
remain tarnished. General Sale, besieged by Akbar Khan in Jel- 
lalabad, not daunted by the fact of his own heroic wife and daughter 
being amongst the hostages in the hands of that chief, sallied out on 
the morning of the 7th April 1842, and completely defeated the 
Affghan chief. Amongst the ofiUcers who distinguished themselves 
on that occasion was Havelock, whom still higher fame awaited. 
Greneral Pollock, after soundly beating the Afighans in the Khyber 
Pass, joined Sale on the 17th April. At Jellalabad both armies 
made a long halt of four months, not having sufficient means to 
commence a forward expedition. Anarchy was in the meantime 
at work amongst our enemies in Oabul, while another gallant hero. 
General Nott, gained a great victoiy over the Affghans under the 
walls of Candahar. Nott, on the 15th August, left Oandahar for 
Ghuznee and Cabul, a distance of 300 miles, at the head of 7000 
men, defeating the enemy on his way. Greneral Pollock began his 
march from JeUalabad about the same time, sweeping the enemy 
with no less success before him, forced the Khoord Cabul Pass, and 
entered Cabid in triumph on the 15th September. Nott, also 
victorious, had worked up in another direction to Oabul. Joy was 
not complete until the female hostages were restored, whom Akbar 
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Khan, to his credit, bad treated with respect, ftitish honour 
being yindicated, the troops evacuated Cabal, and before the end 
of December, were within their own lines at Ferozepor& 

It was on the 29th Angust 1842, that the Chinese, after 
suffering serere defeats by land and sea, agreed to a treaty which, 
under certain restrictions, opened the trade of that vast empire 
it) British merchants, and indeed to the whole civilized world. 

Out of the Affghan war sprang another with the Ameeis of 
Scinde, which was rapidly and magnificently settled by Sir Charles 
Napier, who, at Meanee, on the 17th February 1843, with not 
quite 3000 men, gained a decisive victory over the Ameer army 
of 24,000, although partly protected by rocks. Lord Ellen- 
borough, Goyemor-general of India^ appointed Sir Charles Napier 
Governor of the annexed province of Sdnde, and declared the 
navigation of the Indus free to all nations. Again, during this year, 
the British troops were summoned into the field by a rising of the 
Mahrattas, who were defeated on the 29 th December by Sir H. 
Gough at Maharajpore, and on the same day suffered another 
defeat, at about twelve miles distance, from Migor-General Grey, 
after which they made their submission.^ 

Lord EUenborough having been recalled, the Governor-general- 
ship was put into the hands of Sir Heniy Haidinge, one of th<t 
most distinguished of the lieutenants of the great Duke. Sir 
H. Gough soon found another and more formidable enemy in the 
Sikhs. The Sikhs having crossed the Sutlej, thus invading our 
territory, were, on the 18th December 1844, encountered at Mood- 
shee, where, owing to our inferiority in artillery and cavalry, they 
had to be attacked at the point of the bayonet, by which they were 
broken and dispersed, but not without serious loss, for beside Sir 
Robert Sale and Sir John MacCaskill killed, almost every officer on 
the staff was either killed or wounded. Another great division of 
the Sikhs crossed the Sutl^ and threw up entrenchments at ¥&o- 

^ During thti yoar (IMS) aoi agitation on the question of patronage which had long shaken 
the Soottlrti OhuToh. ended in the secenion of upwards of 400 ministers with their oongrega- 
tioas. The movement was headed by Dr. Chalmers. 
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sesbah, defended by poweriid artillery. Out of this position they 
were driven, after two days* hard fighting. In this terrible battle the 
Governor-general, Sir H. Hardinge, magnanimously served as a volun- 
teer under Sir Hugh Gough, the latter commanding the right, the 
former the ^eft wing. Another attempt of this persevering enemy 
was, on the 28th January 1845, defeated by Sir Harry Smith at 
Aliwal. The crowning victory remained to be won at Sobraon, 
which Sir Hugh Gough rendered complete on the 10th of July by 
driving the Sikhs headlong across the Sutl^*, with the loss of 
nearly all their guns and standards. Our army then entered the 
Puiyab, and by the 20th the British flag floated proudly in the 
capital of Lahore. A treaty was concluded by which these gallant 
Sikhs were turned into valuable allies. 

The year 1846 was marked by a famine in Ireland, one of the 
mo0t desolating of which history makes mention. It was caused 
by the failure of the potato crop. Immense subscriptions were 
raised throughout the British empire, and indeed throughout the 
whole civilized world, while Parliament voted several millions 
as a relief fund. The ports were thrown open for the free ad- 
mission of foreign com, and the corn-laws afterwards altogether 
repealed. Public works were ordered for the employment of the 
poor, and emigration facilitated, yet notwithstanding all these at- 
tempts at mitigating the general distress, many thousands perished 
before relief could be aflbrded. In consequence of this famine and 
the unexampled emigration which ensued, Ireland decreased in 
population to the extent of several million& Providence, which 
turns evil into good, willed that in the end Ireland should be com- 
pensated for her suflenngs ; for by care and good legislation that 
country began from that date to improve, and now presents a 
happy contrast with former periods of her agitated history. One 
brief but weak struggle took place in 1848, when a comparatively 
small party, excited by the example of a revolution in France, 
of which we shall have now to speak, attempted an insurrection 
which proved utterly abortive, tranquillity being restored with 
hardly the loss of a drop of blood. 
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On the 24th February 1848, an attempt to present a danoii> 
stration in Parifl, under the name of a Reform banqoet, led to an 
insurrection which cost the French king, Louis Fhilqipe, his 
throne. He, with his family, took refuge in England. A repfublie 
was then proclaimed A Constitution was enacted, im conformity 
with which a general election for the presidency of the republic 
followed The people elected Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, on ac- 
count of a name which fascinated the imagination of the peasantry, 
and which the better informed thought might prove a guarantee 
against the renewal of attempts from what was called tiie Socialist 
party. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, elected President of the RepnbHe 
10th Decemba* 1848, solemnly made oath to respect the consti- 
tution, and on different occasions confirmed that sacred obligation 
by promise. Confidence in his republican professions was shi^en 
when he sent an army to Rome to put down the Roman republic, 
and when, in consequence of the desertion by France of the cause 
she had espoused, despotic reaction became everywhere trium- 
phani The Pope returned to Rome supported by French bayo- 
nets ; the cruel King of Naples crowded his dungeons with politi- 
cal prisoners, some of whom had stood between him and an 
excited people. The Hungarians, victorious over Austria, were 
invaded by a Russian army, and by the armed union of two great 
military powers were reduced to submission, while the Lom- 
bards and Venetians, unaided by allies, were obliged once more to 
succumb to their old masters. Li the meantime, Louis Najxileon 
created differences with the Assembly, which destroyed the confi- 
dence of the republican body in his government He refused to 
recognise the dependence of ministers upon the confidence of the 
House, and would only hold them to be responsible to himsetfl 
At length, upon the 2d December 1851, the president, by a coup 
(TetcU, dissolved the assembly and abrogated the constitution. 
The army, by this tim^ entirely at his disposal, quenched in blood 
the very feeble show of opposition attempted in the capital An 
appeal to the people was answered by a vote of approval ; but as 
the system of centralisation in France places the whole executive 
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and administrative machinery in the hands of the government for 
the time being, the sincerity of the vote has been disputed. 
Having then dictated a constitution so contrived as to put no check 
on the wiU of the sovereign, the president completed his work by 
restoring the Empire a few months afterwards ; an act which was 
again sanctioned by the people on an appeal to their votes. 

England, which had suffered no agitations like those which 
shook the Continent, bad not to undergo any powerful reaction. 
Her anns were acquiring fresh lustre in India, at Moultan and 
Qoojerat, and the whole of Hindustan seemed to be subject to 
her influence. 

The year 1850 was marked by the death of two remarkable 
men, Sir Robert Peel and Louis Philippe. England during this 
year was much agitated by a resolution of the restored Pope to 
confer on Roman Catholic bishops titles prohibited by law. The 
next year 1851 is called that of the Great Exhibition, because 
specimens of the manufactures of all the nations of the earth were 
collected under one roof in Hyde Park ; the Crystal Palace, erected 
for their reception, being itself not the least wonder. It was not, 
however, a year of universal peace, for the British government had 
to put dowifan insurrection of the Caffres at the Cape of Good Hope. 
In 1852 died the Duke of Wellington, the greatest man of his age 
—a great statesman, a stiU greater warrior, and in private life a man 
of unsullied honour. This year another Indian war broke out, 
provoked by the Burmese, which led to the capture of Rangoon 
and the annexaticm of the province of Pegu. 

We have now to enter upon a series of events of the greatest 
interest and importance. A dispute between the Latin Christians 
in Jerusalem patronized by the French, and the Greek Christians 
protected by Russia, regarding rights of precedency in Holy Places, 
WBS decided on an appeal to the Sultan in a way which displeased 
the Czar. He, thinking his time come for giving effect to the 
long contemplated design of reducing the Turkish empire, made 
demands which the English and French governments agreed to 
oppose, and in case of need to resist. The Czar marched troops 
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into Moldavia aiid Wallachia, and burned a Turkish fleet lying in 
Sinope, a harbour of the Black Sea. Remonstrances having proved 
unavailing, the English and French fleets were ordered to the 
Black Sea, and a united English and French army was landed in 
Turkey under Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Amaud. 

In the month of April 1854, the English and French troops 
landed at Gallipoli, on the European side of the Dardanelles, at 
about 120 miles from Constantinople, situated at the further end 
of the Sea of Marmora, thus commanding the Dardanelles, and 
being at the same time in a position to advance to the capital if 
menaced with attacL At the outset^ b^gan that system of mal- 
administration which led to such sufferings as no English army 
had ever before undeigone. No instructions had been sent out to 
have preparations made for the reception of the troops. The 
commissaries, who could not speak the Turkish language, had not 
been provided with interpreters. There was no accommodation 
or medicine for the sick — ^no beds, blankets, or mattresses ; such 
were indeed subsequently furnished as soon as complaints were 
made, but the charge against the authorities is, that from b^in- 
ning to end, they showed no foresight^ and oidy hastened to repair 
errors after too many evils had been wrought. The allied army 
was subsequently concentrated round Varna, where they remained 
till the month of September, suffering from inaction and dio* 
lera. In the meantime, the Turkish troops on the Danube, under 
Omer Pasha, inflicted some severe defeats on the Russians, whidi 
only served to render the Czar more obstinate. At length the 
order was given to sail for the Crimea, there to attack Russia on 
what was conceived to be her most vulnerable point. To Sir 
Edmund Lyons, second in command to Admiral Dundas, was con- 
fided the charge of conveying the allied army, a task which he 
accomplished with admirable skill ; and on the Hth September, 
the troops were disembarked without loss, on a low strip of beach 
and shingle in the neighbourhood of Eupatoria. 

The English army, numbering 27,000 men, passed a miserable 
night on shore. They had no tents to shelter them from the rain, 
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which fell in torrents; the French, who had managed to land some 
tents, were better off; the Turks best of all At three o'clock on 
the morning of the 1 9 th, the order to march was given, and the men 
recovered their spirits at the prospect of action. Seven thousand 
Turkish infantiy moved along the sea-side towards the Alma, which 
lay in the way to Sebastopol ; next to them followed the French 
division under Generals Bosquet, Canrobert, Forey, and Prince Na^ 
poleon. The English line of march lay four miles to the right of the 
French left wing, and the same distance behind. In this order the 
army marched till they came within sight of the Euasians, strongly 
posted on the heights (rising 500 to 700 feet), beneath which was 
the little tortuous stream of the Alma. Some skirmishing took 
place, and the army bivouacked for the night, knowing that a great 
battle would be fought on the morrow. The battle began by the 
French and Turks ascending the heights on the borders of the sea, 
their advance being covered by the fire of the vessels, which caused 
great confusion amongst the Bussians, and cleared the way for our 
allies. While the French were taking possession of the heights. Lord 
Eaglan, according to the plan agreed upon, gave the word for the 
whole British line to advance, and they at once dashed across the 
Alma, and up the heights, but mowed down at each step by a 
murderous fire from the Russian central battery, and their immense 
compact mass of infantry. Sir De Lacy Evans led the second 
division on the left with conspicuous gallantry. Pennefather, Adams, 
and Sir George Brown led their men steadily. Just in the crisis of 
the battle, when the British were about to be met on the heights by 
a fresh mass of infantry. Lord Baglan, with admirable presence of 
mind, ordered a couple of guns to be brought to bear on the Bub- 
sian squares. This broke them. The Duke of Cambridge nobly 
led on the Guards, and Sir Colin Campbell ordered the Highlanders 
not to fire a shot till within a yard of the Bussians. They obeyed, 
and charged into the batteiy on the left, while the Guards were 
Btorming the right. At the same time, the second and light divi- 
sion under Evans and Sir G. Brown had crossed the heights, 
and the battle was won with a loss of nearly 3000 killed and 

T 
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wounded on the British side. After the victory came the miser- 
able story of mal-administration. While the French had veil- 
appointed hospital vans, drawn by stout mules for carrying off 
the wounded, the poor wounded British were sent off to the sea 
three miles distant on jolting arabas or tedious litters. The 
Russians were so disorganized by their defeat^ that the English 
Grenerals were for making a dash at Sebastopol, but were overruled 
by the French Marshal, whose energies were undermined by mor- 
tal sickness. Failing in this plan, Lord Eaglan made a bold flank 
movement, by which he became master of the fort of Balaclava, 
and in communication with the sea, and then commenced the prepa- 
rations for a winter siege of one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world. 

The Russians determined, however, not to let the English retain 
quiet possession of their little seaport ; and on the morning of 
the 25th October, they debouched from the mountain passes 
near the river Tchemaya, in six compact masses, preceded by artil- 
lery. The allies promptly got under arms. The enemy began by 
attacking some advanced redoubts, raised on three conical walls 
which overlooked the English camp, and were defended by Turk- 
ish soldiers, who at once ignominiously abandoned them. The 
Russian cavalry in pursuit is checked and repulsed by the 93d 
Highlanders under Sir Colin Campbell Then their cavalry having 
formed again in a strong mass, are charged by the Scots Greys, the 
EnniskiUen Dragoons, the 4th Royal Irish, 5th Dragoon Guards, 
and 1st Royals, who, though greatly inferior in nimibers (not, in 
fact, numbering one-half), broke their antagonists to pieces by the 
impetuosity of their charge. The Russians were retiring, and the 
day was supposed to have been decided, when there followed an 
event at once disastrous and glorious. Brigadier Airey, thinking 
that the light cavalry had not advanced as it ought to have done 
when the Russian horse fled, gave an order to Captain Nolan, 
1 5th Hussars, to take to Lord Lucan, to advance his cavalry nearer 
to the enemy, and to prevent their carrying away the guns. At 
'-Tie the Russian cavahy were retiring through the gorge of a 
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valley oommanded on all sides by their artillery, with their infantry 
at the valley's head. To charge into this valley, occupied by horse, 
foot, and artillery, would have been, in Lord Lucan's eyes, to sacri- 
fice uselessly his noble corps. Yet Captain Nolan, insisting on the 
imperative character of the order he brought his Lordship, trans- 
ferred it to Lord Cardigan, who, without hesitation, prepared to cap- 
ture the guns before him. Without any support the light cavalry 
brigade, at ten minutes past eleven o'clock, advanced. Despising 
the fire opened on them from thirty pieces of cannon, and from 
thousand^ of fhusketry, they broke through the Eussian infantry, 
sabred the gunners at their pieces, returning through half a league 
of fure from all sides, with a loss of one-half of the brigade. The 
astonishing heroism of this light cavalry charge electrified both 
armies. The Russians withdrew, but were not pursued, as the 
English had gained their object in preserving Balaclava, to seize 
which was the purpose of the enemy's attack, and in which they 
completely failed. 

The Russians next resolved upon effecting the same design by 
surprise, and laid their plans for inflicting a decisive blow upon 
the allies. They chose a dark November morning (4th), when, in 
consequence of fog and rain, the eye could not discern objects at a 
few yards' distance. They directed their operations against the 
second division, whose position was commanded by heights which, 
as soon afi occupied, would, afi they thought, place that part of 
the army at their mercy. In order to favour the attack on the 
British right flank, a demonstration was to be made against the 
valley of Balaclava, by which the attention of the French, the 
Highlanders, and the marine brigade would be diverted from the 
main point of attack. It was at five o'clock in the morning that 
Major-€reneral Codrington, visiting an outlying picket, heard the 
Russians advancing up the heights. He immediately gave the 
alarm. General Evans, who commanded the second division, was 
lying ill, but the veteran rose that he might aid Greneral Penne- 
&ther by his advice, while leaving to his subordinate the honours 
of command. The latter ordered one-half of his force to the brow 
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of the hill to repel the Russians, while with the other he assailed 
their flanks. From the heights above the Eussians opened no 
fewer than forty pieces of cannon. On the right of the second 
division the Duke of Cambridge posted the Guards, who for up- 
wards of three hours sustained a most heroic combat against four 
times their number. When their ammunition was expended they 
fought with the bayonet, and with stones, until finally relieved. 
Sir George Cathcart, seeing his men outflanked, rushed into the 
gorge of a valley, rallied them, and headed a successful bayonet 
charge, in the act of which the hero fell. Sir George Brown, 
leading the light division to the front, was wounded. In fact, the 
battle was a hand-to-hand encounter, in the midst of fog and rain, 
without there being a possibility of manoeuvring. So complete 
was the surprise, that the battle had been rs^ng for two hours 
before the English and French Conunanders-in-Ohief c«uld from 
their head-quarters receive reports and reach the ground. General 
Strangways was killed by the side of Lord Raglan. At ten o'clock 
the French came on gallantly against the Russian right, which, 
already broken by the British charges in front, gave way, and by 
twelve o'clock were driven down the hilL Once more they attempt- 
ed to renew the attack but they were repulsed, their artillery bemg 
smashed by two heavy eighteen pounders most effectively directed 
from a commanding position by Colonel Dickson. When again 
driven into the valley, and exposed to the combined fire of the 
allies, the losses inflicted on the Russians were so great as to ex- 
ceed all that Lord Raglan had ever witnessed throughout his long 
experience of many a well-fought field. Such was the battle of 
Inkermann, which, with the previous combat of Balaclava, proved 
to the Russians their decided inferiority to the British and French 
in the open field, and the prudence of their trusting to defensive 
operations, calculated to exhaust the resources of their enemy by 
the hardships of a winter siege. 

The attempt of the Russians to raise the aege had indeed failed, 
but the British army was nevertheless doomed to endurances more 
fiital than sword or gun. Between it and the port of Bakdava, 
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through which all sapplies came, there lay seven miles of road. 
Although warned that this road would, as soon as snow set in, 
become impassable, the advice to form dep6ts for provisions at 
given stages was neglected The warning proved but too true. 
Between the camp and the port there was formed a sea of mud, in 
the attempt to traverse which all the horses perished. By the 
2d January there were 3500 sick in the Crimea from privation 
and hardships, and twice as many lying sick and wounded in the 
hospitals on the Bosphorus. The wood sent out to form huts 
could not be got up, and the men who had to work in the 
nege-trenches found no better shelter th^ wet canvas. What 
was worse, there was no wood for firing ; and so strangely were 
things managed, that, to men in this state, coffee was sent out 
green to be roasted, at a time when there were hardly means 
for warming a little water. By the first week in January the 
63d Regiment had only seven men fit for duty, and the 4:6th 
only thirty. The 90th Regiment, which was considered 
healthy, lost fifty men by sickness in a fortnight. The Scots 
Fusilier Guards melted from 1562 to 210. Many other regiments 
suffered in equal proportion. The French in the meantime were 
enabled through better management to help our men at Balaclava 
with well-appointed horses attached to neat waggons. In fact, the 
British soldiers were, during a frightful winter, exposed to all the 
hardship of the severest siege operations, without sufficient clothes, 
shelter, or food. True it is, that as soon as accounts reached home 
the utmost exertions were made to repair the consequences of 
mismanagement. The public voice was raised in pity and indig- 
nation. A heroic lady, Florence Nightingale, with a band of noble 
assistants, set out for Constantinople to act as nurses in the hospitals. 
Individuals subscribed money to provide for the wants of the army, 
and the Grovemment bestirred itself in good earnest. A land 
transport corps was formed for bringing up supplies from Balaclava 
while a railway was being made for the service of the army. 
Nor did the military spirit flag, for so far from tales of misery 
being found to check recruiting, they excited sympathy and reso- 
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lution to retrieve the threatened prestige of England. With the 
warm weather and abundant supplies the army recoyered its 
elasticity. 

Early in 1855 Sardinia joined the allies. The Czar Nicholas, 
who caused the war, died of an inflammatory cold. Successful 
expeditions were directed against Kertch and Einbum in the 
Black Sea. In the Baltic, Bomarsund and Sweaborg were suc- 
cessively bombarded, and operations were carried on even in the 
White Sea. On the 18th June a general assault on Sebastopol 
was unsuccessfully attempted. Shortly affcerwards the gallant 
Lord Raglan died, and General Simpson took the command. The 
assault, renewed on the 8th September, was attended with better 
results. The French division, directed against Malakoff, succeeded 
in making a lodgment, and although two other French divisions 
had been repulsed from other points, and the English«from the 
Redan, yet the capture of Malakoff, the key of the position, de- 
cided the fall of Sebastopol In Asia Minor the Russians gained, 
about the same time, some counterbalancing advantage by the 
capture of Kars (25th November), lost through want of energy on 
the part of the Turks, on whom was lost the example of General 
Williams and a few British officers, as noble and heroic as had 
ever distinguished Englishmen. The beginning of the year 1 856 
saw England better prepared by land and sea than either adver- 
sary or ally; but the young Emperor Alexander having made 
overtures for peace they were accepted, and the Crimea was 
evacuated. 

The war with Russia was hardly terminated when the invasion 
of Herat by Persia, contrary to treaty with the British GJovem- 
ment, led to hostilities with that power, happily of short duration. 
More serious proved the intelligence of a mutiny amongst the 
Sepoys, or native troops of India, which, at first believed to be 
local, was soon found to have spread through the whole army of 
Bengal. The real causes stiU lie hid in mystery. Frightful mas- 
sacres, including women and children, disgracefiilly marked the be- 
ginnings of this outbreak in various places. The most horrible took 
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place at Cawnpore. ApprehensionB for the living exposed to a like 
fate filled every mind. The British residency at Lucknow, the capital 
of Oude, was known to be filled with English women and children, 
whom the worst usage awaited. Providence at this crisis raised up 
a noble Christian hero in the person of General Havelock, a man of 
equal piety and courage. With a comparative handM of devoted 
soldiers he set out from Allahabad, resolved upon saving the Eng- 
lish women and children at Lucknow from the fate of those at 
Cawnpore and Delhi Wherever he met the enemy, and always 
at numerical disadvantage, he beat them, with the loss of their 
guns. Between 12th July and 15th September 1857, he fought 
and won twelve battles. Having made his way beyond Cawnpore, 
he found himself so encumbered with wounded and with sick, &om 
forced marches under a broiling sun, that he was obliged to fall 
back for reinforcements. Another distinguished soldier. Sir James 
Ontram, lending his aid, the object was attained, and the libera- 
tion of the women and children was heard of in England with as 
much joy as if an empire had been saved. Havelock did not live 
to enjoy the honours that awaited him at the hands of his grate- 
ful country. Anxiety and fatigue overcame him after he had done 
his worL The news of his death affected eveiy heart in England 
with sorrow, tempered by pious acknowledgment that there was a 
grace and beauty in the death of this martyr to duty more touch- 
ing than any splendour of earthly reward. 

It was not enough to save English women and children from 
ignominious death : there remained the re-establishment of British 
supremacy, and for this work was selected a distinguished hero of 
the Crimean war. Sir Colin Campbell. While forces were on their 
way to put the Commander-in-Chief in a condition to take the field, 
the honour of England continued to be well sustained. Sir Adam 
Wilson stormed and took Delhi, the capital of the old empire of the 
Moguls. An extraordinary feature of the siege was the support 
given to our countrymen by the Sikhs of the Punjab, who, from 
enemies recently subdued, had been converted into friendly allies, 
through the consummate administrative ability of Sir J. Lawrence, 
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the governor of the Punjab. In the early part of the year 1858, 
Sir Colin Campbell had taken Lucknow, the capital of Oude, and 
then, during the terrors of an Indian summer campaign, he cleared 
Rohilcund, and, aided by his active lieutenants operating in differ- 
ent directions, broke up every assemblage of foes, and reduced 
them to herds of fugitives, incapable of any longer combining for 
organized resistance. 

A most important result of the Indian revolt remains to be 
noticed. The government of that immense dependency was trans- 
ferred from the hands of the East India Company to those of 
Her M^esty. Early in the session of this year 1858, to which 
we bring our history. Lord Palmerston introduced a bill, the pur- 
port of which was to abolish the government of the Company, 
which was to be replaced by that of a Cabinet-minister, assisted 
by a Council. The bill was read a first time by a large mino- 
rity, when his Lordship's administration was overthrown in a 
singular and unexpected manner. It had happened, that as the 
Emperor and Empress of the French were entering the opera in 
Paris on the night of the 14th January, their lives were attempted 
by some Italian conspirators, who flung in their way shells loaded 
with fulminating powder, which exploding, killed and wounded a 
vast number of bystanders. Orsini, Pieii, and Rudio, the prin- 
cipal actors in this diabolical conspiracy, were proved to have come 
from London, a fact which the French Government thought suffi- 
cient to warrant their demanding an amendment in British law 
concerning foreign refiigees. Lord Palmerston introdaced a hill 
on the subject, the principle of which was accepted by the majority, 
but, before the second reading, there took place some demonstra- 
tions on the part of the colonels of the French army, which, oon- 
necteil with offensive speeches by persons high in authority, roused 
the spirit of the Briti^ people, who exclaimed against any change 
afftM^ting the right of asylum on their free soil being made 
at tho beck of foreign despotism. Lord Pahneiston's bill was^ 
after a stormy debate, thrown out His Lordship leragned, and 
the Earl of Derby became prime isdjustet. The Indian bill, beLqg 
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the great busmess of the BeBsion, was reBumed. Mr. Disraeli 
brought forward a new measure, which not meeting with approval, 
the House agreed, at the suggestion of Lord John Russell, to pre- 
pare a set of resolutions to be subsequently converted into a bill. 
In the meantime. Lord Ellenborough, as President of the Board of 
Control, issued a despatch, which, being a condemnation of the 
conduct of Lord Canning, the Governor-general of India, was 
censured as an improper interference with that nobleman, at a 
moment when he needed countenance and support. To save the 
whole Government from an adverse vote. Lord Ellenborough re- 
signed, and Lord Stanley, Bon of the prime minister, being ap- 
pointed to his place, it devolved on that able young statesman to 
conduct the India bill through the House of Commons, which duty 
he performed with such ability, that, with the full concurrence 
of the British Parliament, India is now a portion of the Empire 
ruled in the name of the Queen. 

While India is in our own hands, the vast empire of China, 
containing between three and four hundred millions of people, is 
free to our trade and our missionaries. On the eve of the outbreak 
in India differences had arisen with China. The British flag had 
been violated in the waters of Canton, and in lieu of redress further 
injuries had been inflicted. Demands for satisfaction having failed. 
Lord Elgin was sent out to procure a new treaty, supported by 
naval and military forces, but the occurrence of the Indian revolt 
caused a suspension of operations. In the early part of this year 
they were renewed. France having grievances of her own, founded 
on the murder of a French missionary, united her forces to ours, 
and the allied navy assailed and captured Canton. The next 
operation was to send a flotilla of gun-boats up the Peiho to Tien- 
sin, a great city, whose fall would have been followed by an advance 
on Pekin, had not the Chinese submitted to the joint demands of 
England and France, which Russia and the United States pressed 
forward to support. China was accordingly obliged to abandon her 
exclusive system ; and the flowery land is now open to foreigners, 
who will trade under the protection of ambassadors resident at the 
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Court of Pekin. ChrifitianB are at liberty to propagate their Mth. 
The East awaits the ciyilisation of the Western world. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITAIN. 

The Colonial possessions of Great Britain are rising in interest 
and importance through discoveries of gold, which have for imme- 
diate effect to entice emigrants to settle on lands that, but for the 
allurements of the precious metal, would, perhaps for ages to come, 
have been left without cultivation, inhabited only by wandering 
tribes of savage hunters. The vast unexplored regions of Australia 
are, to a great extent, in consequence of this attraction, skirted by 
colonies of Englishmen, bringing with them their municipal institu- 
tions and habits of self-government. More recently still, the appear- 
ance of gold in Vancouver's Island has drawn a tide of emigration 
which promises to turn the lonely haunts of the marten an^ beaver 
into the dwellings of civilized freemen. While the colonies of Eng- 
land are increasing in wealth and power they remain firm in loyalty, 
because the mother country encourages her offspring to acquire 
the art of self-government. Even New Zealand, a name once 
synonymous with ferocious barbarism, presents the aspect of order 
and cultivation. The West India Islands are fii'ee from the taint 
of slavery. When, therefore, we reflect on the undeveloped capa- 
bilities of India, the opened trade of China, the rapid growth and 
development of colonies in the East and West, and the increasing 
stability and moral worth of Britain itself, we see before us pro- 
spects of such extent as to defy all power of calculation. 

That which England has done for herself at home may not unfairly 
be taken as a measure of her capacity for meeting the immense 
demands which we see to be growing upon her. Within little 
more than a quarter of a century the extent of railway created in 
this country was (31st December 1857) ascertained to have been 
9447 miles, the cost of which has been 315 millions sterling. 
There are, besides, 993 or nearly 1000 miles in course of construo- 
tion, and applications for the creation of 3554 miles have been 
acceded to, and will, at least in part, be carried into effect 
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Amongst railway shareholders and persons who have lent money 
to railway companies, there is divided every year, in the shape of 
dividends and interest, a sum of twelve millions sterling, which is 
as much as the revenue of many important states. In connexion 
with railways may be mentioned the formation of works such as 
throw into the shade all previous efforts of man. If the pyramids 
excite astonishment, how must our admiration be increased when 
we consider that the labour employed on the London and Bir- 
mingham railway, where peculiar difficulties had to be overcome, 
was equal to twice that expended in raising the loftiest of these 
Egyptian monuments ? If we read the persevering energy of the 
Roman in the remains of imperishable roads carried over moun- 
tains, and across marshes, what are we to think of tunnels, miles 
in length, under hills and through solid rocks, of solid ways made 
through shaking morasses, and of those suspension-bridges which 
connect not merely banks of rivers but straits of the sea ? The 
tubular suspension-bridge, which, designed by Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, was, in 1851, carried over the Menai Strait to connect 
the Chester and Holyhead line of railway, is 2000 feet in length. 
The massive tubes, which would have defied human strength to 
move them, bear testimony to human ingenuity, for they were 
raised and placed by the working of the hydraulic presa When 
we look, therefore, at i*ailways, and at the works wMch they have 
rendered necessary, we should think not only of the convenience 
they afford, but of the astonishing, energy and skill as well as the 
wealth which they represent. The rapidity of our progress is well 
illustrated by the fact, that, in 1739, the traveller from London 
to Glasgow would have found no turnpike road, bad as such 
roads were, beyond Grantham, and from that place he had to 
make his way along a narrow causeway fit only for pack-horses, 
and which in winter was not recognisable. 

Following the railway came the Electric Telegraph ; but viewed 
for the moment in the light of means of communication, precedence 
is given to the penny-postage system. It was Mr. Rowland Hill 
who proposed, and through strenuous exertions carried the proposal 
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for reducing the rates of postage to the uniform charge of one penny. 
Previously to a change which entitles Mr. Rowland Hill to the rank 
of a public benefactor, letters were charged according to distance, 
the rate increasing so much in proportion to the distance as to 
render communication between the poor Uving at a distance from 
one another a rare luxury. Under the old system the number of 
letters which passed through the post-office in a week was little 
more than a million and a half. Ten years afterwards, under the 
new system, that is to say, in 1849, the average was found to 
have increased more than five-fold. But if we spring forward to 
the present time, we find the increase to be still greater. Within 
London alone are annually delivered to its citizens a hundred 
million of letters. An equal number pass from or through Lon- 
don to other places, while the number of letters from all quarten 
delivered within the United Kingdom amount to 456 millions, or 
six times as many as were delivered under the old systenu Not 
only are letters carried, but books and manuscripts pass through 
the post for a moderate charge. In 1 S55, the number of book 
parcels which passed through the post-office numbered nearly three 
millions, and this must now have greatly increased. As we have 
pointed attention to the moral side of the railway system by exhi- 
biting it as a* proof of energy and skiU, so ought we to dwell even 
more emphatically on the same aspect of the post-office arrange- 
ments. It holds out an additional inducement to the poor to learn 
to write, and thus family ties are strengthened, while knowledge 
and sympathy are extended. The barrier being removed, distant 
friends and scenes are brought near. The post-office has done 
still another service by becoming the transmitter of small sums of 
money by means of post-office orders, thus putting it within the 
power of the poor to help one another with little gifts and loans. 
That this arrangement has encouraged saving, and the accompanying 
virtues of forethought, prudence, and generosity, can be gathered 
from official returns, which show a steady increase from £313,000, 
transmitted in 1839, to £11,009,000, in 1855. It is a fact 
worthy of record in this place, that the Irish emigrants in the 
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United States have been sending home at the rate of a million a 
year to their relations at home. 

Afi without the facilities afforded by railways the postal charge 
would hardly have been possible, so may we be said to owe to 
nulway lines the extension of the telegraphic wire. To show how 
Providence ripens discoveries at the right time, we may also 
notice the discovery of gutta percha, a few years ago, without 
which substance for a coating the telegraphic wire could not have 
been laid under the sea. While we are writing, the Queen of 
England and the President of the United States are exchanging 
friendly messages through the sub-Atlantic cable. What this fluid 
is which travels at the rate of 15,000 miles a second, is not to be 
satisfactorily told by wondering man ; and we are only on the 
threshold of the revelation of its incalculable effects on mankind. 

■ 

We know that, before long, every part of the world will be in in- 
stantaneous communication, whilst the possible result upon the 
relations, progress, and character of the race at large we cannot 
estimate. 

With the railway we have to combine the navigable steam-power 
of England. It is worthy of attention, that the commercial and 
naval strength of the country mingle in a way which cannot be 
separated. There are several companies which possess fleets of 
steamers, that in case of war could be rendered serviceable against 
the enemy. These are the Peninsular and Oriental, the West 
Indian, the Atlantic, and other companies, whose vessels are 
more magnificent than ships of war a century ago. The regular 
British fleet is equal to those of all other nations united. What 
our commercial ships are may be estimated by our commerce, 
which is double that of the United States, while our exports equal 
those of the four greatest states of Europe, namely, France, Austria, 
BuBsia, and Spain. 

While commerce is increasing, agriculture, which for a long 
time had not kept equal pace, has of late years taken a fresh start. 
The great increase of population in manufacturing towns has led 
to corresponding demands for better provisions than simple pea- 
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santiy are contented with, and the railroads afford facility of trans- 
port, which with farmers is an important consideration. Science 
has turned its Tivifying attention to the fields, and between analj8« 
of soils and application of prepared manures, with improved tillage, 
drainage, and the application of steam-power to agricultural pur- 
poses, the products of the soil may be confidently expected to in- 
crease. 

The universal progress in material comfort is nowhere more 
visible than in the improved clothing which we wear, and the more 
ample Aimishings of the houses, even of the humbler ranks. The 
application of steam-power to the manufacture of goods has aided 
the reduction of the price of all the more essential articles of cloth- 
ing ; while increased skill, in other departments, has brought with- 
in the reach of the masses what a century or two ago constituted 
the luxuries of the rich. Improvements in the building of our 
houses and their drainage are adding to the wealth of the com- 
munity. 

Let us never forget, however, that the greatness of a coimtiy 
does not consist in its wealth and national power, but that these 
ought, properly speaking, to be only the external signs of its en- 
lightenment and virtue ; yet when we come to inquire into the 
moral and religious state of a people, proofs cease to be of the 
same tangible character. And yet, that the state of society is 
better, in every respect, than it was throughout the last century, 
cannot be doubted ; and, as respects the present day, the religion 
and morality of England may bear favourable comparison with any 
other country. The influence of the Court, under our good Queen 
Victoria, has been most salutary. What has been attained, how- 
ever, should not satisfy any one who wishes the enduring prosperity 
of his native country. The question ought to be. Has English 
enlightenment and morality kept pace with the mighty means 
which Providence has placed at her disposal for good f A great 
danger, against which we ought to guard, accompanies increase of 
wealth ; and it is to be feared that, as the opportunities for enter- 
prise increase, we may neglect that self culture which, when re- 
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garded as embracing all our moral and religious duties, constitutes 
the main end of our being. So far, however, as social morality 
and philanthropy show themselves in the creation of institutions 
adapted to meet all human wants, the condition of our country is 
hopeful. More churches have been built in the last half century 
than in the preceding five, while dissenting chapels have no less 
increased. The upper classes show more regard for the lower, and 
more concern for their elevation ; while the latter are beginning to 
show more foresight than of old, and to give many evidences of a 
good moral spirit. By a return within the present year, it appears 
that working-men's associations in England and Wales, for relieving 
suffering brethren in sickness and necessity, number two million 
members, with subscriptions amounting to nine millions sterling. 
Savings-banks and insurance societies have largely increased. But 
very much remains to be done. The best characteristic of the day 
is this, that whenever an evil is pointed out, or a want noticed, 
there are almost always to be found zealous persons ready to 
devote themselves to the good work of seeking a remedy. 

Notwithstanding all these signs of material and moral progress, 
we have to deplore a vast increase of pauperism in the lowest scale 
of society, — a wretchedness of moral and physical condition which, 
in some of its aspects, is as alarming as it is sad. The rapid growth 
of towns, and the consequent overcrowding of population, intensify 
these miseries and add disease and premature death to the evils 
imder which the poorest suffer. To this aspect of society the in- 
telligent and thoughtful are by no means blind ; and to provide a 
partial remedy for this state of things, the education of the people 
has been taken up as a national concern in England and Ireland, 
and a fresh stimulus given to it in Scotland. When our primary 
schools, under well-trained teachers, discharge their proper function 
of thoroughly educating the people in all that relates to their phy- 
sical wellbeing, and their social and religious duties, we may hope 
to find more promising fields than we have at present for attempts 
to ameliorate the condition of the miserable and the outcast. 

The main agent in the work of exposing wrong and suggesting 
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reform is the public press, an instrument of modem creation. In 
the days of the Stuarts, the only newspaper was the Gas^e^ 
which chronicled the movements of the court, with a dry mention 
of particular events. The leading article of the present day was, 
up to a recent period, represented by the political pamphlet, which, 
however powerful as a party weapon, was limited in its range 
and confined to narrow circles of readers. Periodical publications 
followed, which, to a certain degree, opened a channel for the 
expression of social wants ; but the newspaper, as now conducted, 
by the promptitude of its immediate bearing on all questions, 
and the universality of its correspondence and readers, brings 
together, as it were, the whole nation in common consultation, 
so that laws become, in point of fact, the act of the people, by 
being in conformity with their expressed opinion. If the literary 
productions of the age be questioned, and, whether fairly or un- 
fairly, ranked lower than those of preceding times, yet is it certain 
that never before was knowledge so widely diflPused. They who 
refuse to acknowledge the greatness of those names which at pre- 
sent adorn every walk of literature, science, and art, allow them- 
selves to be misled by the preponderating mass of current writings, 
emanating from minds of average talents, whom the increased 
facilities of publication aUow to appear in print. These bear 
testimony to more diffused education, and shoidd not be quoted as 
proofs of declining genius. Since the days of Queen Anne, when 
we last noticed the literatiu*e of Britain, a succession of great names 
has appeared. In the latter days of the reign of George n., Dr. 
Johnson, in the Ramhler and other publications, revived the ethical 
essays of the Spectator and Toiler, Reid and Dugald Stewart 
analysed the operations of the human mind with extraordinary 
subtlety. Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, Smollett, Goldsmith, Miss 
Burney, all followed the inimitable Defoe. Hume, Gibbon, and 
Robertson will ever remain standard historians. Blackstone threw 
light on law as a science, Adam Smith did the same for political 
economy. Cowper enchanted the world with his Task, and Bums 
rose the national poet of Scotland. The reign of George m. 
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was no less brilliant. In science and the mechanical arts there 
were Watt, Arkwright, Brindley, Black, Priestley, Cavendish. 
Playfair, Davy, Herschel, Wollaston, and, in more recent times, 
Dalton, Buckland, Faraday, Babbage, Leslie, Young, Airey, Sir 
David Brewster, Telford, Brunei, Lyell, Owen, and Murchison, 
have added lustre to their country. In political economy, 
Malthus, Ricardo, Torrens, Mill, M^Culloch, Thompson, and 
Chalmers, distinguished also as a theologian, ' are distinguished. 
As essayists in the leading Quarterly Eeviews must be re- 
membered Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, Francis Homer, 
Giffbid and Croker, Bentham and Bowring ; while in history, 
poetiy, and miscellaneous writing, no names ever stood higher 
than lingard. Mackintosh, Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Crabbe, Southey, Coleridge, Campbell, Hazlitt, and 
Lockhart. Nor must we omit those who more immediately mark 
this our own day, Hallam, Landor, Macaulay, Disraeli, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Bulwer, Tennyson, the Brownings, and a host of 
names in all departments of science and art, so numerous as almost 
to defy strict enumeration. 



Cbfeniporary Bventt haTe found a place in the chapter itself, and do not reqniie wpttir 
U<m here ; and Quettiant on our own Ume are superfluoiu, as the leading points of a poriod 
in which the reader is so immediately interested, readUj fix themselres in the memory. 



THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

KINa, LOBDS, AND COMMONS.^ 

The British Constitution is what is called a limited monarchy, 
being the government of a hereditary king or queen in conjunction 
with a parliament. If there were no parliament, and the regal 

1 For a fuller accovmt of the British Constitution, see Uuons on the Ctnutilution 
(Fakkib). 

U 
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power were unlimited, it would be an absolute monarchy ; and if 
there were only a parliament, it would be a republic. In conse- 
quence of both being found in co-existence, our government is said 
to be mixed. 

*< The functions of government, that is, all that a government 
does for the people, are usually distributed under three heads, the 
Legislative^ the Executive^ and the JudiciaL 

** The legislative branch of government consists in aiacting and 
repealing laws ; the executive, or administrative, consists in ex- 
pending the public money, maintaining public x)eaoe and good 
order, issuing directions to fleets or armies ; and, in shorty executing 
all that is required to be done from day to day for the public ser- 
vice. The judicial branch of government consists in the deciding 
of causes between man and man, and in the tiying of persons ac- 
cused of crime." 



Legislation. 

The legislative power rests with Parliament, that is, the Houses 
of Lonls and Commons. The House of Lords, or Upper House, is 
composed of the Spiritual and Temporal Peers, llie House of 
Commons consists of 6t58 members, dhosen by the people as their 
rt^^m^nitatives. Of these England and Wales is represented by 
500 ; Ireland by 105 ; and Scotland by 53. The members are 
returned separately by counties, cities, and borongha. Every law 
must originate in one of the two Houses of Pleurliament, and any 
member of either House may bring in a bfll, that is, propose a law. 
The only exception to this is, that all money biDs, that is, bills 
fi^ taxing the people, can originate in the Hooee of Commons alone, 
and this power of r^^rukting the expenditure, necessanly gives them 
pinver ov^r every dq[Muttment of the state. Every bill must be 
T^vftd Ihtw times in both Houses; and when it has gone through 
tht^> »ta^>^ it nK\Hv«» the n>yal assent* and becomes tlie ]aw of 
iWhuHi 
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TIi£ Executive, 

The greater portion of the executive work of govemment is per- 
formed by the Sovereign through Ministers of State possessing the 
oonfidenoe of Parliament. 

The members of a ministry or administration, in addition to the 
Premier or First Lord of the Treasury, are — 

The Lord High Chancellor, who is the law adviser of the 
ministry. 

The Lord President of the Council. 

The Postmaster-QeneraL 

The Lord Privy Seal, who afi^es liie Great Seal to documents. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

The Secretary of State for the War Department 

The Secretary of State for India. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has to provide for the 
public expenditure, and account for it to Parliament. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, who presides over the affairs 
of the royal navy. 

The President of the Board of Trade, who attends to matters 
relating to trade and commerce. 

The Law Officers of the Crown, under the Lord Chancellor, 
namely, the Attorney -General, the Solicitor- General, and the 
Queen's Advocate. 

The Sovereign might ask any member of Parliament to form a 
ministry, but it would be impossible for him to conduct the 
govemment unless by a mtyoiity in Parliament, by whom, con- 
sequently, the ministry are virtually appointed. 

Law — the Judicial Functions of Government. 

The judicial functions of the Sovereign are performed through 
judges appointed by him. Except in the Courts of Chancery (where 
a particular class of causes are decided) the judge does not decide by 
himself, but instructs and guides a certain number of men, called the 
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juiy, who are appointed to decide on the evidence. In this way are 
tried caoses belonging to two very different classes, and which it is 
important to distinguish clearly from each other, namely, the Civil 
and the Oriminal, Civil causes are those between man and man; 
as where there is a dispute about some property or right. Criminal 
causes are those in which a person is accused of some crime against 
the community^ for which the laws award a puniBhTnent, There 
are many countries in the present day in which any man is liable 
to be thrust into a dungeon, and condemned, without trial, to the 
severest punishments, and even to death. With us, on the con- 
trary, any man who thinks himself uigustly imprisoned may at once 
obtain, from any judge, an order (called a " Writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus") by which his jailer is compelled to bring him into open court, 
and explain why he is kept in custody. 

" Several changes have been made at various times in seyeral of 
our laws, and among others in those relating to the mode of con- 
ducting trials. No laws or systems of any kind, devised by man, 
can be expected to be quite perfect. And even laws which may 
be the very best at the time they are made, cannot be expected to 
continue equally suitable for ever, under all changes of circum- 
stances. It is the duty of a good citizen to obey the laws that do 
exist, but to seek, in a regular manner, to have such improvements 
and corrections made as he is convinced, on veiy careful inquiiy 
and reflection, are needful." 

This, however, is a matter of much more difficulty, and requiring 
more care, knowledge, and ability, than some persons suppose. It 
may appear very easy to remedy one evil, but not so easy to avoid 
producing a different one, and perhaps one more serious, by the 
very remedy we propose. Just as an unskilful physician may 
cure a disease by medicines which create another worse than that 
which has been cured. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



Julius Csesar*s invasion of Britain, . • . .55 B.C. 

{British Heroes : Cassibelaunus, Caractacus, Boadicea.) 
The Bomans quitted the island, .... 448 a«d. 

The Saxons enter under Hengist and Horsa, • • . 449 

Prince Arthur, the British hero who opposed the Saxons, and 

who instituted the Order of the Knights of the Bound Table, 525 
Christianity introduced by the missionary St. Augustin, sent 
by Pope Gregory, ...... 596 

The Saxon Heptarchies united into one kingdom, called Eng- 
land, under the Saxon King Egbert, . . • 828 
The great Saxon King Alfred, . . . . 871 to 900 

Canute the Dane, king of England, . . . . 1017 to 1036 

The invasion of England by William Duke of Normandy, and 

the defeat of Harold, the last Saxon king, at Hastings, . 1066 
First Crusade under Godfrey de Bouillon. Jerusalem taken 
by the Christians from the Torks, .... 1095 

Union of the Norman and Saxon Dynasties by the Marriage 

of Henry I. with the Saxon Princess Matilda, . . 1100 

Conquest of Ireland in the reign of Henry n. (Phmtagenet), . 1172 
Jerusalem taken from the Christians by the Sultan Saladin, 
decided Bichard i., Philip Augustus, and Frederick Bar- 
berossa, to undertake the Third Crusade, . . .1189 

Magna Charta extorted from King John by the English 
Barons, ....... 1215 

Admission of the Commons into the English Parliament in the 
reign of Henry m., ...... 1265 

Conquest of Wales by Edward I., .... 1272 

Edward ui. assumed the armorial bearings and title of King of 
France, which caused a war that lasted 100 years — Battle 
ofCressy, ....... 1346 

Edward m. took Calais, . . . . .1347 

Treaty of Troyes signed by Isabella, Queen of France, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, by which Henry v. of England was re- 
cognised heir to the throne of France on the death of 
Charles vi., . . . . . . 1420 

Death of Henry v., . . . . , . 1422 

Expulsion of the English from France, . . . 1453 
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Civil Wars caused by the rival claims of the Houses of York 

and Lancaster, called the War of the Roses ; First Battle . 1455 a.d. 

Sattle of Bosworth Field, twelfth and last battle between the 
rival Houses, and which placed Henry Tudor (vn.) on the 
throne, ....... 1485 

Reformation, or abolition of the Pope's authority over the 
Church of England in Henry viii.'s reign, . . . 1634 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada sent by Philip ii. to restore the 
Boman Catholic religion in England, . . . 1588 

Accession of the Stuart Dynasty to the throne of England, 
James i., . . . . . • . 1603 

Civil war between Charles i. and the Parliament or Bepub- 
lican party. BalUea : Edge Hill, Marston Moor, Naseby. 
JSfttineni Men: Oliver Cromwell, Hampden, Falkland, Lord 
Strafford, Laud, Prince Bupert, .... 1640 to 1649 

English Commonwealth under the Protectorship of Oliver 
Cromwell, ....... 1649 tn 1658 

Bestoration of the Monarchy in the person of Charles n., 
brought about by Qeneral Monk, .... 1660 

The Monarchical and Boman Catholic reaction producing 
deep dissatisfaction, resulted in the expulsion of James n., 
and the acceptance by William m. of the Crown of England, 1689 

War of the Spanish Succession undertaken to prevent the - 
establishment of a Bourbon Dynasty in Spain. Battles: 
Blenheim, Bamilies, Malplaquet, &c. Hero: Marl- 
borough, . . . . . , . 1700 to 1713 

Period of Corruption of the Britiah Parliament, and of the 
Money-Speculators, Law and Blunt, . . 1720 

War of the Austrian Succession, in which England engaged in 
order to secure to Maria Theresa her hereditary possessions 
on the death of her father, the Emperor Charles vi. 
BaUlea: Dettingen, 1743 ; Fontenoi, 1745. English Qene- 
ral : Duke of Cumberland. French Hero : Marshal Saxe, 1740 to 1748 

Seveq years* war between England and France on the subject 
of the Boundaries of their respective American Colonies. 
Id this war England took Canada from the French. The 
war raged at the same time in India under Clive, and the 
French Qeneral Dupleiz, ..... 1755 to 1762 

America declared herself independent of the mother country 
(4th July) . 1776 
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The French people ieise the Bastille, one of the first acts that 
inaugurated the French Bevolution, 

Wars of England conducted by the Duke of Wellington and 
Commodore Nelson against Napoleon Buonaparte, . 

Period of Social Reforms, viz., Parliamentary Reform, Catholic 
Emancipation, Poor-Laws, Tithes, &c., Abolition of Corn- 
Laws, Free Trade, &c., ..... 

Insurrection of the Sepoys, or Native East Indian Army, led 
to the Suppression of the East India Company, and the An- 
nexation of the East Indies to the English Crown, . 



1789 A.D. 



1793 to 1815 



1815 to 1858 



1858 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL BATTLEFIELDS OF ENGLAND, 
WITH REFERENCES TO THE MAP. 

In the Map the Battle-fields of the Wars of the ^oses have a cMe drawn 

round the figure which marka ihem. 
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Banbury, 
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Bamet, . 
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Blenheim, 






44 


Bloreheath, . 
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Bosworth Field, 
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Creasy, . 
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Dettingen, 






41 


Dunbar, . 
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Edgehill, 






25 


Evesham, 






24 


Falkirk, . 
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Halidon HiU, . 
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Hastings, 






33 


Hexham, 
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Homildon HiU, 






17 


Lewes, . 






. 32 


Lincoln, . 
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Ludlow, . 
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Malplaquet, . 






37 


Marston Moor, 
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Miuden, . 
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Mortimer's Cross, 






. 21 


Naseby, . 
Neville's Cross, 






. 19 
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Newbury, 
Nierlanden, . 






. 29 
. 40 


Northallerton, 
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Northampton, 
Otterboume, . 






. 26 
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Pinkie, . 
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PrestonpauR, 
Ramilies, 








. 3 
. 39 


St. Albans, 








. 27 


Sedgmoor, 
Shrewsbury, . 
Stoke, . 








. 30 
. 16 


Tewkesbury, , 
Towton, . 








. 23 
. 11 


Verneuil, 








. 34 


Wakefield, . 
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Waterloo, 








. 38 


Winchester, . 
Worcester, 








. 31 
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CONSTABLE^S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 



1. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, together 
with an EXPOSITION OF THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 
By J. D. MoKELL, A.M., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 
Sixth Edition. Price 28., or with Exercises, price 2s. 6d. 

A SERIES OF GRADUATED EXERCISES; adapted to 

Morell's " Grammar and Analysis." Price 8d. 

ESSENTDOiS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

By J. D. Mobell. Foiwrth Edition^ enlarged. Price 8(1. 

From the Very Rev. The Dean of Hereford. 

I cannot help writing to tell yon with what pleasure I have perused your Grammar of 
the Bngliah Language and Series of Graduated Bxercises, and how well I think them fitted 
for the purposes for which you intended them ; you do not overburthen us with words : 
they are truly useful and exactly the kind of books on this subject wanted for our pupil- 
teachers and school-teachers— in all schools connected with the Committee of Council, and 
in all others of a similar kind. 

From (j. BicKERTON, Esq., late Teacher of JSnglishin the Edinburgh Academy. 

The best proof I can ofi'er of the high opinion I entertain of Mr. Morell's Method of 
Analysis is, that I have followed his system for the last two years in the instruction of 
the more advanced classes in the Edinburgh Academy. 

By combining the Analysis with the Grammar, a great adTnntage has been gained. In 
former treatises only one side of the Syntax or Sentence-grammar of the language was ex. 
hibited; and while, as regards the arrangement, deamees, and accuracy of the Bulen, 
Morell's may claim a place in the first rank, the addition of the section that treats of the 
Analysis of Sentences, gives it a completeness possessed by no other English Grammar that 
I hare hitherto seen. 

From John M. Hunter, Esq., Teacher o/Engli^hy <t'c., York Place, 

Edinburgh. 

I have much pleasure in bearing testimony in faTonr of Morell's Grammar and Analysis 
of ScDtenoei, which I have carefUly examined. The latter I have afaready introduced as a 
dasi-book into one of my private classes, and have found it highly useful in developing and 
sffengthening the mental powers of my pupilB. The former is characterized by its oompre- 
hen^venesN, and the perspicacity of its style, as well as the philosophical qpirit wbldi every- 
wbere perrades it It Is altogether a work most admirably adapted for more advao — ^ 
elaises. 
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Xorall*! Onaunar Mid Analyau, oontiBiied. 

From John St. Clair, Esq., Tjectvrer on English LUeratwre, Normal Inati- 
tutUMf Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, and formerly {for seven years) 
Teacher of ike Parochial School^ Arbroaih, 

In the old, bat perhaps still extant method of teaching English Grammar and Composi- 
tion, certain fragmentary facts of the language were alone exhibited, while the pnpil was 
expected, by dint of trial and blunder, to discoTer for himself some few of those principles 
of composition which impart to the bare Ikcts meaning and coherence. The few who suc- 
ceeded, more or leas, in making that discovery, owed nothing to the system under which 
they had been trained, and the great majority who necessarily failed, muoh lese. 

Syntax and Composition cannot be really taught at all, unless based on the prindplas so 
clearly enunciated and developed by Horell, in his Analysis of Sentences. These principles 
are nowhere else treated with any approach to the same el^ant simplidtj. In that work 
they have been brought so completely within the grasp of average boyhood, that, during a 
pretty extensive experience as teacher of a large elementary school, I have not found many 
children unable easily to comprehend and practically apply them. In the more reoe&tly 
published " Grammar and Analysis" the subject is still further simplified. There^ the fun- 
damental principles underlying the Rules of Grammar and Composition are first simply 
stated, then illustrated in the actual practice of the language, and lastly, wrought into the 
pupil's habits of thought and expression, by means of copious and admirable exercises. As 
culture differs from cram, so does this method from that which it is destined to supersede. 

From the Atbuvjbvvl. — ^The Grammar is intended to exblMt the f&etB and principles of 
the language in a logical form, but at the same time with such clearness and brevity as to 
be easy enough for young scholars In the hands of an intelligent teacher, and accompanied 
by the Exercises, it may be the means of affording valuable instruction. 

From the Litbbabt Gasbttb. — For children or pupils under the tuition of an intelligent 
teacher, Mr. Horell's Grammar is one of the best with which we are acquainted, both in its 
statements and its arrangement. 

II. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EARLY AND 
INPANT SCHOOL-EDUCATION ; With an Appendix of Hymns 
and Songs, with Appropriate Melodies. By James Cubrib, M.A., 
Principal of the Church of Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, Price 4s. 
From B. Dunning, Esq., Professor of the Art of Teaching, Home and 
Colonial Training College, Gratfs Inn Road, London. 

[Extract from a letter to the Publishers.] 
Mr. Currie dearly knows the relative importance, and also the relative position of prin- 
ciples and practice, and with a master hand puts them in their respective places and preserres 
their position. He has his compeers in an effort to base the practice of the schoolroom on 
the recognisAd principles of childhood, but he outstrips them all in the way he has executed 
his task. Perhaps in no pobit does he more excel other writers than in the degree to which 
the practice he prescribes approximates to the principles he unfolds. These principles are 
no mere flourishes with Mr. Ourrie, either never applied, or applied very partially, or what 
is worse, contradicted in eveiy part of his practice. In confining his attention to Infant 
School-Education, Mr. Ouirie has been enabled to treat the subject very distinctly, broadly, 
and thoroughly, as well as to present what is fundamental. All this he has done with an 
ount of clearness, discrimination, oomprehensiTeness, and felloity, which will render lam 
-) and successful guide to the teacher and nursery-governess. 
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Prineiples Mid Praotioe of Early and Zafaiit-Sohool Sdueatum, ooatinud. 

From the Bev. C. H. Brombt, Principal of the Church of England 

Training College^ Cheltenham. 

I think highly of Mr. Currie's work, not only for what it actually aooomplishes, bat still 
naore for what it suggests. 

From the Rev. J. G. Cromwell, Principal of the Diocesan Training 

College, Durham. 

One of the most sensible, talented, and practical Treatises that have yet issued fi'om the 
Snglish Press on the subject of Education. 

From the Litbbabt Oazbttx. — Contains matters of the highest interest and practical 
Taloe for parents and all who have charge of the young. The principles as well as the 
details of this most difiBcult branch of education are fully and ably laid down. Strong 
good sense, kindly feeling, and large experience, are qualifications which have enabled the 
author to produce a work which fills up an important place in the literary aids to the art 
of tuition. 

From the Lbadbb. — A volume of excellent practical suggestion!*. 

From the Erolish Joubnal of Education. — ^We sincorely hope that every schoolmaster 
and mistress will read and study this most useful and judicious work. 

From the Manchbstbb Examibbb. — The production of a wise and noble mind, rich with 
a fulness of experience only possible when powerful thought is combined with perpetual and 
acute observation. We think it the best and wisest book on elementary education we have 
ever read. ... If parents and teachers of children will study with heart and soul this 
little book, the benefits to themselves and their children cannot but be incalculable. 

ra. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL ANALYSIS. A Manual 
for Normal Students and Elementary Teachers. By 

JAMES CURRIE, A.M., Author of the Principles and Practice of Early 
and Infant School-Education. Price 48. 6d. 

IV. 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, IN EPOCHS; 

With two Maps and Chronological and Genealogical Tables. By J. F. 
CORKRAN, Esq., Author of " A History of the French Constituent 
Assembly," &c. Price 38. 

V. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY ; A Manual intended for Female 
Training Colleges and the Senior Classes of Oirls' Schools. 

By Maroabet Maria Brewster, Author of " Work, or Plenty to do and 
how to do it ;" " Sunbeams in the Cottage ;" " Little Millie and her Four 
Places," &c. &c. Tlwrd Edition. Price 28. 

Frmn the Atbutaum. — ^Written in a plain, genial, attractive manner, and oonstitnting, 
in the best sense of the word, a practical domestic manual. 

From the Examirbb.— Earnest, simple, cheerful, pointed cleTerly throughout with anec- 
dote and illostration. 
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VI. 

GBAMICAB OF THE GERMAN IiANGUAGE. 

By T. HEINRICH WEISSE. Price Ss. 

From the late Sir William Uamtlton, Babt. 

Admirably calcnl&ted for the purpose of Imparting a praclical knowledge of the (German 
language. It is oompendioas and dear, embodying the most recent philological specolationa 

From Professor Duncan, New CoUeffe, Edinburgh. 

I have juBt been perosing your claniflcation of German nouns with intense delight ; you 
hare certainly succeeded in introducing lucid order into what had till now appeared to me 
a labyrintti of indiTidualities, throoxh the intricate mazes of which there was no satisfactory 
clue to guide, and from the perplexities of which there was no relief but in the dishearten- 
ing labour of ascertaining the flexion of each noon fh>m a good dictionary. 

Vll. 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR/ 

By K LEMMI, LL.D. JSecond Edition. Price 5s. 

From. Count Saffi, Professor of the Italian Language at Oxford, 

I have adopted your Grammar for the elementary instruction of students of Italian in the 
Taylor Institution, and find it admirably adapted to the purpose, as well for the order and 
clearness of the rules, as for ttie practical excellence and ability of the exercises with which 
yon hare enriched it 

From L'Eco ni Satonabola. — ^Thls worit has to us flve especial claims to exoellenee : — It 
is complete in its rules and exceptionB ; it says much, or rather everything in a few words ; it 
is distinguiBbed from others by its superior clearness ; it is arranged wi& admirable order 
throughout : Signor Lemmi has presented to the youth of England an original Grammar, 
containing numerous exercisee and examples, which, while, on the one band, facilitating 
the study of the Italian language^ offer, on the other, moral instruction. 

VIII. 

BOOKKEEPING. By Jobn Maclean, Teacher of Writiiig and 

Bookkeeping in the Edinburgh Academy, and in the Church, of Scotland 
Training College, Edinburgh. [immediately. 

This work has been prepared with a view to supply a clear and practical manual for the 
learner, whether at school or at business. It has been carefully adapted to modes of 
Bookkeeping actually in use, and has been submitted in MS. to gentlemen, 'pfextensiTe 
mercantile experience. 

CLASSIFIED ABBIDGMENT OF THE MINOTES OF 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION ; for the use of School Mana- 
gers and Teachers. By SIMON S. LAUBIE, A.M., Secretaiy to 
the Education Cpnunittee of. the Church of Scotland. Extra^ Foolscap 

8vo. Price Is. ' 

A model of condensation and perspicuity. No School Hamper or Teacher ought to be 
without it. — Educational OazetU. 
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